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Il 
24 
5 

Clav Hvdon ........ pa 
Clan" IAne ........ to 
Claybrook,G reat, p & to 
Claybrook, Little ... . 
........ pa& hami 
Clavdon ......... 
Clavd m ............ pa 
CI@don Bottle .... ham 
Clavdon, EoEt ...... pa 
Clan'don, Middle .... pa 
Clan-don Steeple * .. pa 
Clavhanger ........ pa 
Cla' hanger ..... haro 
 Claypole .......... pa 
C lay horpe, haro & ehap 
! Cla3ton ............ to 
 Clayton ............ pa 
, Clayton ............ to 
' Clayton ............ to 
 Clayton-le-Dale .... to 
Clavton in Field, p & to 
Clanton Griffitla .... pa 
Clayton-le-Moors ... to 
Clayton, VCest ...... to 
Clayton-le-,Voods... to 
Claytop .......... haro 
Clayworth  .. pa & to 
Clea ............... to 
Cleadon ............ to 
Clears Street ...... pa 
Clearwell ........... ri 
Cleazby ............ pa 
Cleaonger .......... pa 
, Cleatham .......... to 
Cleatham .......... to 

' Devon ..... Collumpton 12 
Derby ...... Chesterfield . 5 
Leicester... Lutterworth 5 
Leicester ..., ............ 4 
Oxford ..... Oxford ...... 6 
Suffolk ..... Ipswich ..... 3 
Bucks ...... Viaslow .... 3 
Bucks .....  ............ 2 
Bucks ..... I Winslow .... 4 
Bucks ..... : I ............. 
Devon ...... Bampton .... 5 
Somerset ... Chard ....... 2 
 Lincoln .... I Newark ..... 5 
Linc.n ..... Alford ..... 3 
Staffordshire : Newcastle . .2 

,V. R. York 
W. R. York 
Lancaster .. 
Ve. R. York 
Stafford .... 
Lancaster .. 
V. R. York 
Laneaser .. 
V. R. York 
Nottingham 
Cumberland 
Du rham .... 
Carmarthen. 
Ghmcester.. 
N. R. York . 
Hereford... 
Durham .... 
I Lin«oln .... 

' I1. Pierpont..2 
Bradford .... 3 
Knaresboro ' .3 
' Blackburn . 4 
Baraeslev .... 8 
Newcaagle . .3 
Clitheroe .... 4 
Barnesley .... 7 
Chorley ..... 4 
Set tle ....... 2 
E. Retford.. 5 
XVgton ..... 3 
8un,lerland.. 4 
Carmarten..8 
Coleford .... 4 
Darlington.. 2 
Veeobly .... Il 
Barnard Cas. 4 
Glaadford B. 6 

Honitoa .... l0 
Skegbv ...... 6 
tliack'ley .... 6 
Biceste¢ ..... 6 
N eedham .... 6 
Buckingham .6 
A vlesbury ... 9 
Bcester ..... 9 
Brackley ... 10 
Tiverton... 9 
Welliagton. 12 
Grantham .. 10 
Louth .... 10 
Stone ....... 6 
Cuckfiekl .... 6 
, Halifax ...... 3 
Boro'bfidge . 2 
I Clitheroe .... 7 
X akefield.. 11 
Stone. .6 
Colne ....... 9 
Rotherham .. 8 
' Blackburn ...9 
.Astwick .. .6 
Bawtry ...... 6 
Ne* market.. 6 
l'q. Shields.. 4 
Maidrym .. 3 
IMonmouth .. 
Richmond... 8 
Allcnsmoor ..2 
Staindmp...3 
Kirton ...... 1 

Bampton . .. 13 
Mansfield .... 9 
Blaby ....... 8 
Bosworth... 10 
dToodstoek .. 5 
Bildeston .... 9 
Avlesbury ...9 
Bckingbam .6 
Buckingham .6 
Dulverton ...9 
Ilminster .... 4 
Lincoln ..... 16 
Burgb, ....... 7 
Cheadle .... 10 
! Stevning ..... 7 
Huldersfield 6 
Preston .... 10 
Rotherham . .9 
Stoke ....... 4 
Burnley ..... 8 
VCakeheld.. l0 
Preston ...... 6 
lgleton ..... 9 
Blyth ......  
Cockermuth 11 
Newcastle...B 
Laugharne .. 4 
Chepstow... 7 
Barnard Cas. 9 
Ross ....... 14 
Darlington . 13 
Castor ...... 12 

Dis& I Popu- 
Lond. lation. 
152 767 
145 564 
94 481 
93 82 
65 291 
2 402 
53 136 
54 881 
168 272 
137 
0 
137 61 
148 171 
45 489 
194 4469 
215 651 
168 321 
147 53 
13 çlTl 
167 887 
210 926 
232 
146 459 
6 i6 
125 .378 
242 162 
13 365 
244 94 
148 76 

* CLAYDON STEEPLE, or Steeple Claydon, lies .n the second division 
»f the Buckingham hundreds, and was the most populous place in that 
ivision at the time of the Norman survev ; but it bas since dwindled to 
n inconsiderable village. William the" Conqueror gave the manor of 
5teeple Clavdon to his niece, 3udith ; but he afterwards resumed it ; and 
t continued in the crown till the time of Henry I., who gave it to Robert 
D'Oyley, as part of the marriage portion of his wife Edith, who had been 
:he king's mist,'ess. It subsequently passed to the Fitz-Johns, Cliffords, 
Burghs, and Mortimers ; and descended to Edward IV. as the grandson 
)fEdmund Mortimer, Earl of Marche. That monarch granted it, in 1557, 
:o Sir Thonms Chaloner, a celebrated writer and soldier, in whose family 
t continued till the attainder of Thomas Chalone,r,, one of the judges of' 
ing Charles I. It was then forfeited, but xas repurchased of the! 
"rantee, bv the Chaloners. In the year 1  05, S.r John Verney bought t of I 
]illiam (haloner, Esq. The site of thc oldmanor-house is now occupied I 
»y a farm. The chî.'ch contains a han, dsome memorial for Edward] 
h. .... r. ,,h, di in the vear 166, having been thirty vearsl 
-,«,-,,-, t-, ....... ed . ....... . , 
ieutenant in the navy. Thomas Chaloner, Esq., the reglcide, m the year] 
656, built a school-house at Steeple Claydon, which still remains, and] 
ndowed it with £12 per armure. In the woods in this parish an earthen t 
or was dug up, filled with the coins of Carausius and Alectus. On the 
»uth-eastern side of the village, hot far frora the church, are vestiges of 
a encampment, supposed to be of very considerable antiquity. 
J" CLAYWORTH is in the North Clay division of Bassetlaw. The 
urch, dediçated to St. Peter. Wiseton-hall, the manor-house, is a very 
ndsome seat, the grounds of which command extensive prospects over 
.e four surrounding shires of York, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 
qseton-hall was the seat of Viscount Althorpe, who married Esther, the 
tughter of Richard Asklom, Esq. of Wiseton. 
3Q 

Successive 
possessors 
of the 
manor. 

Antiquities 
found here. 
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Cieator ............ pa 
Cleaveland ....... haro 
Clee * .......... pa & to 
Clee, St. Matgaret..pa 
Cleere  ............ pa 
Cieethorp ......... to 
Cleeve, Bishop's,  pa . 
............. &toi 
Cleeve, Old ........ pa 
Cleeve Priors ....... pa 
Cieeveiode ........ haro 
Ciegyrog ............ to 
Clenïents, St.  ..... pa 

[ Cumberland 
N. R. York. 
Lincoln ..... 
Salop ...... 
Cornwail .. 
Lincoln .... 
Gloucester . 
Somerset... 
XVorcester.. 
Worcester.. 
Anglesea... 
Comwail ... 

Egremont .... 9 
Stokesley .... 9 
Grimsby ....  
Ludlow .....  
Liskeard . .3 
Gt. Grimly 2 
Cheitenham. 3 
Duaster ..... 3 
Evesharn .... 6 
Vforcester... 3 
Holyhead .... 1 
Truro ...... 1 

I Whitehaven .3 
Gisborough. 4 
Castor ...... 12 
C. Stretton..8 
Bodmin .... 
Castor ...... 13 ' 
lViaehcornbe 4 
IVatchet .... 
Alcester ..... 7 
Upton ...... 6 
Rhoscolvn...5 
'St. Miclael..7 

Cockermuth 13 
Vfhitby .... 16 
Barton ..... 0 
C. Mortimer 10 
NeTort ._ I2 
Louth ...... 16 
Tewkesbury .6 
Minehead ....  
Moreton ... 11 
Persho re .... 7 
Llanswrog .. 8 
Redruth .... 8 

94 487 I 
254 . 
225 982 11 
158 . 

Remarkable 
springs. 

Druidical 
[nonument. 

Trie church 
a spacious 
edifice. 

Ancient 
Christian 
sepulehral 
monutnent. 

* CLEE, within the liberty of Great Grimsby, has a very ancient 
church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, which consists of a nave, with 
north and south aisles, separated by round massy columns, supporting 
semicircular arches variously ornamented, lIere is to be seen a curious 
font, over which is a Latin inscription, which informs us that it was dedi- 
cated by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 1192. In the neighbourhood of Clee 
are several of those remarkable springs denominated "" Draw or Blow 
Wells.'" They are circular pits, from whence issues a continual stream of 
pure water. These wells are of considerable depth, and by the common 
people supposed to be unfathomable ; but of which the bottom was easily 
found by Sir Joseph Banks, when he visited this place. Southward o 
thc village is the Beacon, on an elevated ridge. 

" CLEERE (St.) Here are the remains of a druidical monument, dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Hurlers. This parish is hot otherwise 
remarkable. 

++ CLEEVE (Bishop's), or Bishop's Cleeve, was anciently the residence 
of a small fraternity of monks, established here about the year 790. 
The church is a curious and spacious edifice, of the architecture of dif- 
ferent periods, from the Saxon or early Norman times, to the last cen- 
tury. Beneath a low arch, at the south end of the transept, is the effigies 
of a croisader ; and in one of the aisles is an ancient recumbent figure or 
a nun. In the saine aisle is a sumptuous mural and altar monument to 
the memory of Richard de la Bere, Esq., of Southam, and his lady; the 
i effigies of the former is digplayed in a sergeant's habit. The chancel was 
a few y..ears ago fitted up in a very handsome manner. The rectorv-house, 
an ancrant and spacious building, was originallv a residence of the" bishops 
of Worcester. On the ridge of hills in this p'arish called Cleeve Clouds, 
are many vestiges of mili'mry transactions : the extremitv of the ridge is 
fortified by a deep vallum, extending 350 yards, in the lbm of a crescent ; 
and on every side but the front inaccessible. 

§ CLEMENT'S (St.) is in the hundred of Powder; the church is 
nearly two mlles from that town. Edward IV. gave the church as parcel 
of the possessions of St. Michael's Mount ; and Elizabeth granted it in 
reversion to Robert, Earl of Salisbury. Mr. Vyvyan, of Penkalenick, now 
holds the great tithes of about half the parish. In the vicarage ground, 
observes the author ofthe Additions to Camden, is a stone, now used as a 
gate-post, inscribed Isnioc Vital fili Torrici, which Dr. Borlase supposes 
the most ancient Christian sepulchral monument in the county, and reads 
Isniocus Vitalis filius Torrici. Some antiquaries consider this monument 
to be of Roman origin. In the manor of Moresk, formerly stood Moresk 
castle, the residence of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall ; but it was in ruins 
prior to the reign of Edward IV. and no remains thereof are now visible. 
The Rev. R. Polwhele, the learned author of the Histories of Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and many other works, was the proprietor and occupier 
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Lond. 

27 
29 
35 
33 

33 
8 
56 
34 
22 
31 
4 
27 

37 
4O 
16 
21 

Clench Wharton...pa 
Clennell ............ to 
Clent .............. pa 
Cleobury Mortimei% . 
.............. m.t 
Cleobury, North ...pa 
Clether, St ........ pa 
Cletterwood ........ to 
Clevedon .......... pa 
Cleveley ........... pa 
Cleveley ............ to 
Clewer ............ pa 
Cley, or Cockley Clev . 
............... ,d  
Cleygate ......... man 
Cliburn ............ p 
Cliddesden ......... p 
Cliffe  ............. pa 

Norfolk .... 
Northumb.. 
Stafford .... 
Salop ...... 
Salop ...... 
Cornwall . 
Montgomery 
Somerset... 
Lancaster .. 
Oxford ..... 
Berks ...... 
Norfolk .... 
Surrey ..... 
"Vestmorl nd 
Hants ...... 
Kent ....... 

Lynn Regis..2 
Rothbury .... 7 
Stourbridge 3 
Ludlow :...13 
Bridgenorth. 8 
Camelford . 7 
Welsh Pool. 3 
Brist d ..... 12 
Garstang .... 4 
Neat Enstone l 
,Vindsor .... 1' 
Swaffham...4 
Esh er ....... 2 
Appleby .... 7 
Basingstoke.. 2 
Rochester...5 

Wisbeach .. 10 
Alwinton ...1 
Halesowen .. 4 
Bewdly ..... 6 
M. XVenlock 8 
Callington ..8 
Buttington.. 1 
Axbride . .10 
Lancaster ...7 
Deddington .7 
Maidenhead . 6 
S. Ferry .... 6 
Ewell ...... 3 
Penrith ...... 6 
Kingsclere .. 9 
Gravesend . .7 

D. Market ..10 
Alnwick ...14 
Kiddermin . .6 
Bridgenorth 12 
C. Stratton. 12 
Bodmin .... 10 
Montgomery. 8 
Pensford .... 14 
Hornby .... 14 
Voodstock .7 
Bracknel .... 8 
Watton .... 9 
Epsom ...... 3 
Milbourne ...6 
Whitchurch 11 
Cbatbarn .... 7 

98 
310 
120 
137 
144 
221 
173 
141 
233 
73 
24 
93 
16 
277 
48 
29 

487 
Popu- :] 
lalion 

478 
15 
922 
1716 
187 
171 
20 
1147 
140 
3011 
218 
708 
229 
329 
832 

of Polwhele manor. The Polwheles are supposcd to have been settled here 
before the conquest: Polwhele castle was in ruins in the reign of Edward IV. 
Drugo de Polwhele held the office of chamberlain to the Empress Maud. 
* CLEOBURY MORTIMER, in the hundred of Stottesden, consists of 
one long street, and is situated on the banks of the river Rhea, near the 
forest of Wire. Its second name, Mortimer, is derived from the illus- 
trious family so called, to wbich it formerly belonged. It is said that a 
stïong castle wts formerly built here by one of the Montgomery family ;: 
but no traces of it are now to be found. The church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, is a venerable Gothic building, and was formerly attached to a reli- 
gious house, the superior of which was a mitred abbot ; and on its north 
side is a free-school, founded by Sir L. W. Child, toaster in chancery, who 
bequeathed by will £3,500 for its endowment, for the children of the 
inhabitants. Coals are found in great abundance in the neighbourhood ; 
but the trade carried on is comparatively small. Robert Langland, the 
celebrated author of the Visions of Piers Plowman, and the friend of 
Wickliffe, was a native of this place. 
«larlet, Wednesday.--Fairs, April 21st, June 15th, and October 27th, for horned cattle, 
sheep, and hogs.--lnns, the Eagle, and the Serpent. 
"1" CLIFFE, called Clive, and Bishop's Clive, in ancient writing's, has 
been conjectured by some to be the place named Cloveshoe, where seveïal 
synods or councils were held in the Saxon rimes. Others, however, with 
more probability, have assigned Abingdon, in Berkshiïe, which was 
anciently called Sheovesham, as the place appointed for the meetings of, 
these councils. Whatever may be the fact, Cliffe was of more importance: 
anciently than it is now ; and the rectoï still exercises several branches 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, eitheï by himself or surrogate, which mark an 
independent authority. Every year " he holds a court soon af ter Easter, 
lbr taking the oaths of the churchwardens on their entrance into office, 
and he grants licences for marriages, probates of wills, and letters of' 
administration." Cliffe church, standing on the brow of the chalk 
eminence which bounds the marshes, is a large handsome fabric, ,ith an 
embattled tower-at the west end. The windows are richly ornamented 
with painted glass. In the chancel, behind the screen, eastward of the 
present altar, in the south wall, is a piscina, and three very elegant stone 
seats. Opposite to these, is an ancient tomb, under an obtusely-pointed 
arch, supported by episcopal heads. Amongst the communion plate is a 
very curious and ancient patine, which, when the Roman Catholic religion 
prevailed here, covered the chalice, or contained the consecrated wafers at 
the sacrament of mass. It is of silver gilt, and six inches in diameter. 
In the centre, most beautifully embellished with blue and green enamel, is' 
represented the Deity, sitting with his arms extended, and supporting his 
Son on the cross, with an olive branch in the left hand, and the Gospel in! 
the right." 

ST. 
CLEIIENT*$. 

Derivation 
of its second 
ïlame. 

Ancient 
importance. 

Anclent 
tomb. 
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Cli fie .............. to 
Cliffe, I)ng ........ to 
Cliffe, lhr th ....... to 
Cliffe, Pypard ...... pa 
Cliffe, South ........ to 
Cliffe, West ....... pa 
Cliffe, St. Thomas..pa 
Clifford ............ pa 
Cliflbrd ............. to 
Clifford Charabers .. pa 
Clifton ............ pa 
Cli fton, Rock Savage, to 
Clifton ............. to 
' Clifton  ............ pa 

Durham. Darlington .. 
E. R. Yol" Selbv ....... 
E. R. York M SVeihton 
x,'ilts. Woot. Basset 
. l. % Noth Cv.. 
Kent ....... De'al ........ 
Sussex ..... Lewes ...... 
Hereford .... Hay ........ 
W. B.. York Wetherby . .3 
Gloucester . Campden .. , 
Bedford .... Biggleswade 
Chester .... Frodsham.., 
Derby ...... Ashborne ...2 
Gloucester . Bristol ..... 

Staindrop .  8 
York ...... 1 ] 
Howden .... 9  
Swindon .... 6 
8outh Cave..4! 
Ca.nterbury 14 
Haiisham . .10 
Kington ..... 9 
Tadcastor .3 
Evesham . ..10 
Shefford .... 2 
Warrington..8 
Uttoxeter **.8 
Marshfield . 12 

Settgefielà .. 13 
Howdon ...4 
York .... 16  
Marlboro' ..10 I 
M. Weighton 31 
Folkstone ...9 
Seafotd ...... 8 
'eobly .... 131 
Abberford .. 
Stowe ..... ] 8 
Clifton ...... 6 
Northwich. l0 
Derby ..... 14 
Thornbury.. 12 

246 i 
190 
85 
190 
72 ff, 
,51 .... 
156 80 
195 116 
98[ 3, 
184 
13"/ 

Charming 
views. 

The hot 
wells. 

Repute and 
efficacy of 
the spnngs. 

Representa- 
ton of a 
lion's rien. 

* CLIFTON is a beautiful village, which, for the purity and salubrity of 
its air, has been denominated the Montpelier of England. Standing on a 
hill, which rises by a gradual ascent from the river, it enjoys the most 
charming views over Bristol, and of the Avon, with its moving scene of 
ships. The hill is beautifully studded with villas, and elegant piles of 
building. "" Indepcndently of the natural beauties of its situation," 
observes a nmdern writêr, "" Clifton has obtained celebrity from the 
medicinal spring which rises at the base of the rocks, and which has given 
origin to the hot wells. Here the scenery is of a sublime character, 
especia!ly from a point contiguous to the well-house ; but the valley is so 
narrow and crowded with houses, that it admits of little fore-ground. 
The chasm through which the Avon flows, in this part of its course, is 
formed of lime-stono rocks, shooting up precipitously to a vast height, 
and varying in colour from light red, to brown, dark grey, and blue. In 
the fissure, numêrous quartz crystals, and rhomboidal stalactites, and dog- 
toeth spars, are found. Great quantifies of the rocks are annually burnt. 
into lime. The height of the cliffs on each side is nearly equal ; and the 
strata so nearly correspond, both in substance and inclination, that hardly 
a doubt can be entertained of the chasm having been formed by some 
violent natural convulsion." The properties of the celebrated spring, 
or hot wêll, whose waters are of such admirable efficacy in cases of debility 
and consumption, were but little noticed till the close of the 17th century. 
In 1695, the Society of Merchant Adventurers of Bristol (proprietors of 
the manor of Clifton) granted a lease to Sir Thornas Day, knight, and 
others, who erected the hot-well bouse, and other buildings, for the recep- 
tion of company; since that period the repute and eflïcacy of the springs 
have greatly increased. At the entrance of Clifton town is an e!egant 
bouse, which bêlonged to the late Sir William Draper, the antagonist of 
Junius. He erected here an obelisk, with a short Latin inscription on its 
base, in honour ofWilliam, Earl of Chatham ; and verses and inscriptions 
to the memory of the warriors who fell at Madras, Arcot, Pondicherry, 
and Manilla. The bouse of Gabriel Golding, Esq., which bas a curions 
i grotto, standg opposite to Clifton church. Its entrance is decorated with 
a variety of rare and costly shells: its sides embossed with Bristol stones, 
mundic, metallic ores, petrifactions, fossils, &c. Its roof is finely fretted, 
and a rich Mosaic pavement adorns the floor. A statue of Aquarius, 
leaning on an urn, stands in a cavity at the upper end, out of which issues 
a stream of water, murmurmg over rugged stones, till it falls into a 
large escalop shell, from whose brim it runs, in gentle rills, into a 
reservoir intended for gold fishes. The representation of a lion's den is 
fronting the door, in which appear the figures of a lion and lioness. A 
subterraneous passage leads from the grotto to a fine terrace walk, whence 
the most enchanting and exuberant landscapes present themselves. The 
gardens, which are large, and have many fine accompaniments, are laid 
out with great taste. On Clifton Downs, a fine resort for equestrians, are 
the remains of Roman fortifications, which have induced some anti- 
quarians to regard it as the site of the Roman station Abone; and a new 
suspension bridge unites the precipitous banks of the Avon. 
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Clifton ............ to 
Clifton ............ to 
Clifton ............ Fa 
Clifton ...... fo & chap 
Clifton ...... pa & ham 
Clifton ............. pa 
Clifton ............. to 
Clifton ............. to 
. Clifton ............. to 
Clifton ...... to & chap 
Clifton Campviile ..  
.......... pa&to} 
Clifton, Great t to & ch 

Lancaster.. 
Lancaster .. 
Nottingham. 
Oxford ..... 
Warwiek... 
.Vestmorlud 
N. R. York. 
 V. R. York. 
,W. R. York. 
W. R. York 

Stafford .... 

Ki rkham .... 3 
Manchester .15 
Nottingham. 4 
Deddington.. 1 
Rugby ...... 2 
Appleby .... 2 
York ....... 1 
Otley ....... 6 
Otley ....... 2 
Huddersfield 6 

Garstang ... l0 ] Preston .... 4 
Newtou .... 10 I Bolton ...... 7 
Bingham... 11 I Mansfield... 16 
Banbury ... 6 I Chip Norton 11 
Hinckley... 13  Coventry ... 14 
15rouKh ..... 6 I ;hap ...... 10 
N. Malton.. 16 I Selby ...... 11 
Skipton ..... 8 ] Addmgham .15 
Beamhope .. 15 ] Weatherby .12 
Bradford .... 4 I Leeds ...... 7 

I 
Stafford .... 6 ] Stone ....... 2 
| 
Workington .3 ] Maryport ...4- 
Abingdon .... 3 [ Oxford ...... 13 
Workington . 31 Cckermouth 5 
Sherborne...15 [ Yeovil ...... 2 
Tuxford .... 6 [ E. Retford.. 9 

Cumberland 

Clifton Hampden ...pa 
Clifton, Littte ...... to 
! Clifton Maubank .... pa 
Clifton, Nortb, a.. . 
.......... & nana } 
..... pa 
.. ham 
on Teame .... pa 
Clifton on Ure ...... fo 
Climping .......... pa 
Clinch ............ to 
Clint .............. to 
Clippesby .......... pa 
Clipsham ........... pa 

Oxford ...... 
Culnberland 
Dorset ...... 
Nottingham. 
Bucks ..... 
Nt,ttingham. 
Worcester.. 
N. R. York 
Sussex ..... 
Northumb 
W. R. York 
Norfolk .... 
Rutland ... 

Olne¥ ...... 1 ,Voburn .... I 1 
Tuxford .... 6 [ E. Retford, .10 
'orcester.. 9 ] Tenbury .... 9 
Bedale ...... 15  Middleham.. 4 
A rundel .... B [ Chichester .. 13 
XVooler .... 91 N. Bewick..15 
Knaresboro' .15 / Ripon ...... 6 
Aele ........ B | Norwich .. 12 
Stmnford .... 9 / Greetham.. B 

Eccleshall .. 7 
Cockermouth 6 
Thame ..... 12 
,Vhitehaven .13 
Crewkerne ..8 
Newark .... 12 
S. Stratford 11 
Southwell .. 12 
Bewdly .... 10 
Mashmn .....  
Petwortb... 12 
Alnwick . ..10 
Masham .... 9 
Vvrsted .... 9 
Cr tesmore.. 15 

* CLIFTON CAMPVILLE is in the north division of the hundred ofi 
Ofltow. The church in this parish, dedicated to St. Andrew, possesses! 
one of the finest spires in the kingdom. It also contains some ancientl 
monuments to the memory of the Vernon family. 
 CLIFTON (Great) is in the parish of Workington and Allerdale ward, 
above Derwent, situated on the Cockermouth-road, and is only remark- 
able as the birth-place of Jeremiah Seed, an English clergyman of the 
last century, whose merits as an able scholar and ingenious writer were 
universally acknowledged at the time in which he lived. After receiving 
the rudiments of a classical education at ¢he grammar-school of Lowther, 
in that county, he became a member of Queen's college, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1725, and seven years affer became a fellow. Having taken 
holy orders, he was appointed curate to the celebrated Doctor Waterland, 
at Twickenham, till, in 1741, the college living of Enham, Hauts, becom- 
ing vacant, fell to him as an option. This piece of preferment he held 
nearly six years, till his death, which took place at his rectory in 1747. 
As a divine he was eloquent and impressive, as well as exemplary in his 
' moral character. Two octavo volumes of his sermons were printed by him 
during his life-time, and after his decease two addifional volumes were 
published by his friend and fellow-collegian, Mr. Hall, in 1750.--Biog. 
Brit. 
++ CLIFTON. The two villages of North and South Clifton have but one 
church. Noth Cliffon formerly had a collegiate chantry for secular 
)riests. Pegge observes that Clifton-hill has a red cliff near the Trent, 
. for the space of a mlle, which though it seems natural, yet produces innu- 
merable pieces of urns of various colours. He adds, that there are many 
scalFs and bones often found, "" and there lately tumbled out an ancient 
grave-stone, without inscription, but with some iron-work, wherewith the 
parts seem to have been united. The inhabitants tell of some pieces of 
lead with figures upon them, and discourse much of Clifton castle, which 
they suppose to haro been placed upon the bill.'" Here is a ferry over the 
Trent, but the inhabitants are "" ferry free ;'" and in lieu the ferryman and 
his dog have each a dinner at the vicarage af Christmas, of roast beef and 
plum pudding, and the parson's dog is always turned out whilst the ferry- 
man's eats his share of the entertainment. The ferryman also bas a right 
on that day to daim from the villagers a prime loaf of bread. 

Biographe 
of Jeremi'h 
Seed. 

Scalps aigri 
bones ff'e- 
quently 
round here. 

Ctlrious 
custom. 
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,28 
30 
30 
Il 
Il 
11 
11 
II 
11 
22 

IVames of Places. 

Clipston ............ pa 
Clipston ............. to 
Clipstone* .......... to 
Clist, St. George ...pu 
Clist, Itoniton ...... pa 
Cist, Hvdon ...... pa 
C|ist, St'. Lawrence, pa 
Clist, St. Mary ..... pa 
Clist, Sackvil|e .... to 
Citheroe  .... m t & ho 
Clive, or Cleave .... to 

'Northamp.. lI. Harboro' 4 
Nottingham. Nottingham .6 
Nottingham. Ollerton .... 3 
Devon ...... Topsham .... 1 
Devon ...... Exeter ...... 4 
Devon ...... Collumpton..4 
])evorl ...... , .............  
Devon ...... Topsham .... 1 
Devon .................... 2 
Lancaster .. Lancaster.. 24 
Chester .... Mddlewich .2 

1Vumber of 3liles frora 

' Velford .. 
Hingham ...6, 
Mansfield...5 ' 
Exeter ...... 
Collumpton.. 9 I 
Crediton .. 12 I 
Tiverton .... l0 
Exeter... 
Colne ...... 10 
lothwich . .6 

Rothwell .... 47 
Hickling .. 
S,,u thwell . i J0 
Chudleigh .. 11 
Sidmouth .. 9 
Tiverton .... 9 
Honiton .... 9 
Chudleigh .. 10 
Honiton .... 11 
Blackburn . 10 
Tarporley ...8 . 

Dist. 
Lond. 

79 807 
118 
4oi 
) 72 
173 
170 331 
166 18.5 
171 137 
]72 .... 
217 5213 
165 

Clipstone- 
park. 

King John's 
palace. 

Ruined 
chapel. 

Paroehial 
chapel of 
high 
tiquity, 

I * CLIPSTONE, near Ollerton. C]ipstone-park, the property of the 
i Duke of Portland, has a handsome lodge, but small and modern. This 
park. nearly eight toiles in circumference, was once famous for its fine 
I oaks, but most of these were eut down during the civil wars. Much of it 
is now waste, but there is still some old planting. According to a papet 
in the Harleyan Collection, "'the water of Man descèndeth northward 
'tom the town of Mansfield through the forest and through Clipstone-park, 
and so by the town of Clipstone where was an ancient house of the princes 
of this reahn, but before the eonquest by the king of Northumberland." 
King John frequently resided here, whilst Earl of Mortein, and also after 
his accession to the crown, and several deeds and grants are dated from 
this place, since which if has retained the naine of King John's palace. 
A parliament was also held here by Edward I., in the year 1290. It is uneer- 
tain, however, whether they met in the palace, or under an ancient oak 
' on the edge of the park, to which tradition gives the naine of the parlia- 
ment oak. The only part remaining of the palace, which stands in a large 
fièld dose to the village, seems to have been the hall ; and several of its 
Gothie windows are still entire. Its foundations have formerly been very 
'extensive. 

"]- CLITHEROE is seated on the eastern bank of the Ribble, near the 
northern brde" Gf the county, at the foot of a mounain ealled Pendil-hill; 
and it bas been represented in parliament from the year 1558. It is a 
small town, on an insulated eminence, having its castle at one end, on an 
elevated lime-stone rock, the remains of which consist only of a square 
tower, distantly surrounded by a strong wall. In the latter part of the 
civil wars, it was a post of the royalists ; but in 1649, it »tas ordered to 
be dismantled. The town, the inaccessible parts exccpted, had been 
entirely moated round. Mention is marie of a chapel here, in the grant of 
Hugh de la Val. a Norman baron : this was within the castle, and was 
erected for the use of thc baron, his family, tenants, and foresters. This 
chapel, which had always been deemed a parish church, is now totally 
ruined. The several chapels of Pendil, Whitewell, Rossendale, and Good- 
shaw are un«er Clitheroe; and in the church, which is a chapelry to 
Whalley, are the alabaster figures of a knight and his lady, probably some 
of the family of Hesketh. This parochial chapel is of'high antiquity ; 
and the fine Saxon arch between the nave and the choir, is a completei 
specimen of the style which prevailed until the rime of Henry I. Ail thel 
ancient inhabitants of the forests, in the most inclement seasons, and by 
roads ahnost impassable in winter, were obliged to bring their dead hcre 
for interment ; though, in some parts, nearly twenty toiles distant, beïore 
the foundation of Newchurch, in Rossendale. The town bas evidentlv 
assumed its naine from its situation. "" It is of an origin purely Britisl, 
Cled-dur denoting a bill or rock by the water, and the additional syllable, 
hou, is purely Saxon, which also denotes a bill, and is merely an ex- 
planatory addition, adapted to the language and ideas of the Saxons." 
Clitheroe must bave been a place of considerable importance, as we read of 
"'Lambert, physician of Clydcrhow," about the rime of Henry I. Clitheroe: 
is governed by two bailiffs, who jointly exercise the power of one magis- 
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Names of Places. Cot, nty. [ IVumber oy MUes y,'o,n o,,t.ltatio," 

42 Clive ............ chap 
Cliviger ............ to 
Clixby ............ pa 
52 ' Clocaenog .......... pa 
 Clophill ............ pa 
Cloffock ..... ex pa iib 
34 Cloford ............ pa 
'36 C1opton ............ pa 

Salop ...... 
Lancaster 
Lincoln .... 
Denbigh ..... 
Be, lfi)l'd .... 
Cumbedand 
Somerset ... 
Suffolk ..... 

Wem ...... 3 Cockshut ... 6 Shrexvsbuty..7 
Burnley .... 3 Haslingden . .8 Colne ...... l0 
Caistor. .2 Kirton .... 13' Burton .... 18 
Shefferd .... 4 Ampthill .... 3 Bedford ..... 8 
,Vorkington. 1 Maryport ...4 Vhitehaven .9 
Fmme ...... 4 Wells ..... 12 Bath ...... 14 
Woodbridge 4 Ipswich .... 8 leedham .. 10 

160 333 
208 1598 
158 46 
204 461 
42 972 
306 .... 
107 302 
77 468 

trate, or justice of the peace, and are also the returning officers for the[ 
borough. Freeholders only, who have estates for lire or in fee, or resident 
owners are entitled to vote. If bas an excellent grammar-school, con- 
tiguous to the church-yard, which strictly preserves its character as al 
classical seminary, and is of the endowment of Philip and Mary. On the. 
Yorkshire side of the Ribble, at Edisforth, within the borough, was for- 
merly an hospital for lepers. Dr. Whitaker notices a tract of country 
between the Ribble and Pendil-hill, bearing a distinct and peculiar 
character. After some general observations, on. the nature, of the soil 
from Lancaster fo this place, as aboundlng wlth coals, iron, and other' 
kindred minerals, and as possessing a set of native plants adapted fo itself; 
he observes that, "" here, on a sudden, the crust of the earth appears fo 
have undergone a violent disruption, in consequence of which the edges of 
the beds of minerals are thrown up into the air, and downward towards 
the centre of the earth. At an angle of no less than forty-five degrees 
immediately beyond this appearance, rises the huge mass of Pendil, 
which seems to bave been thrown up by the saine convulsion ; and, im- 
mediately t the north again, appears a surface of lime-stone, with its 
concomitant system of plants and minerals : whieh, had the strata to the 
south maintained their natural position, must bave lain at a vast depth 
beneath.'" The neighbouring hill of Wharnside, in Yorkshire, is said to 
be eonsiderably higher than any of the others. If makes a eonspieuous 
figure on the south side of the plain. The sides are vcrdant, and the top 
moorish, and very extensive. On this hill stood Malkin Tower, eelebrated 
in 1633 for being the rendezvous ofwitches. Seventeen poor wretehes were 
eondemned on perjured evidenee ; but the affair was serutinised, and the 
poor eonviets were set at liberty. A witness swore he saw them go into 
a barri, and pull at six ropes, down whieh fell flesh smoking, butter in 
lumps, and milk as it were flying from the said ropes, all falling into six 
basins plaeed beneath. On this bill are two large eairns, about a mlle 
distant from eaeh other : these were probably the ruins of some aneient 
speeuloe, or beaeon towers, ereeted by Agrieola, after the eonquest of the 
country. There is another of more modern date, whieh answers to one in 
Ingleborough-hill, twenty toiles to the north. From this may be seen an 
amazing extent of country: York minster is very visible, and the land 
towards the German oeean, as far as the powers of the eye ean extend. 
Towards the west the sea is very distinguishable, and even the Isle of 
Man by the assistance of glasses ; to the north, the mountains of Ingle- 
borough, Wharnside, and other of the British Appenines. The other 
views are the vales of Hodder, Ribble, and Calder, (the first extends thirty 
miles,) whieh afford a most delieious prospeet, varied with nulnberless 
objeets of rivers, bouses, woods, and rieh pastures, eovered with eattle ; 
and in the midst of this fine vae rises the town ,f Clitheroe, with the 
eastle af one end, and the ehureff at the other, eleated on a roeky sear : 
the abbey of Whalley, about four toiles to the south, and that of Salley 
as mueh to the north. If is also enlivened with some degree of commerce, 
in the multitude of the eattle, the earriage of the lime, and the busy noise 
of the spinners engaged in the service of the woollen manufactures of the 
elothing towns. Clitheroe now sends one member to parliament. 
tlarket, Saturday.--Fairs, March 24th, July 21st, October 24th, and December 27th, for 
cattle, horses, and woollen cloth.--lnn, the Swan. 

CLITHEROE. 

Excellent 
grammar- 
school and 
hospital. 

Malkin 
Tower, the 
tenezvous 
for witches. 

Curions 
instancesof 
superstition 
an.d per- 
jury. 

Beautiful 
situation 
and deliht- 
ful pros- 
pects. 
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Dsl. Popu. 
Load. larron 

2 
3, 
4 
1] 
1( 
5 
3 
7 
57 
57 
i4 
55 
19 
6 
t0 

Names of Places. County. 2Vu}nber of l]Iiles from 
Clos« House ...... to Northumb.. Corbridge ...8 Morpelh .... 15 Shields ..... 16 
i C]osworth .......... pa Somerset ... Yeovil ...... 4 Sherborne ...7 Crewkerne ..7 1 
Cl.thall ........... pa Hertford... Baldock .... 3 Royston ..... 8 Hitchin .... 6 
Clo[herbolme ..... to ,V. R. York Rippon ..... 3 liasham .... 4 "Thirsk ...... 8 
Clo[ley ............ li Vilts ...... iYlalmsbury..3 Tetbury ..... 5'Crieklade .... 8 
Clotton ........... to Ches[er .... Tarpor]ey .. 2 Cheste» .... 80verton ..... 9 
Cloudock pa Herefird llereford 14 !-lav ... 13 Ross ....... 18 
Cloulhto ".  ,'oe'ëlap N. R. Yoli Scarborouq" .5' XvIhiii0y .: 11 Pickering .... 9 
Clovelly  ......... pa I Devon ...... Bideford .... 10 Hartland .... 5 Slratton ...12 
Clown ............ pa Derby ...... Chestetîïeld. 8 Btdsover .... 4 Eckhington..5 
Cludach ..... haro Glamorgan..Llantrissent 9 Neath ..... 12 Bridgend .. 10 
Clunburv .......... pa I alop ...... I Bishop's Cas. 6 Knihton . . .8 Ludlow .... 10 
Clungun'ford ...... pa iSalop ...... Knighton ...7 Ludlow ..... 81 B. Castle .... 8 
Clunn ........ pa & to Salop ...... 13ishop's Cas. 5 ............ 14  Knighton . . .6 
Clunton ............ to Salop .................... 5 i Betlus ...... 7 I ............ 7 
Clutton ............ pa Somerset... Pensford .... 3 Axbriclge.. 13 Frome ...... 12. 
CluIton.." ......... to Chester.... Chester ...... 9 
Clutton ..... pa I Pembrole Kilgerran .... 5 
Clynammon ...... haro' Carmarhen. Betts ..... 7 
Çlydey .......... : .pa  Pembroke .. Kilgerran .... 6 
(21vne ............ haro Glamoran . Neath ....... 1 
Claaian ............ Da I 51erionèth .. Barmouth .. 1 
Cl)'lmog  ... pa & vil Carnarvon .. Nevin ..... 10 
Cl'vro ........ pa & vil 14adnor .... Hav ........ 2 
Cl'tha .... haro & chap 5hmmouth.. Us[¢ ........ 5 
Ciwglas ........... bol Radnor .... Knighon .... 2.[ 
Cold Ast,n ..... to  Derby . .... Cheste'field. 7 

Malpas ...... 4 Tarporley ...9 I 
Vhitchurch .5 Newport ...111 
Carmarlhen 15 Llantmdog...7 
çVhitchurch 8 Cardigan...10 
Swansea ..... 4 Aberavon ...5 
Dolgelly .... 7 Harlech .... 9 
Crickeith .... 9 Dwllheli ...10 
Buallh ..... 11 Kington ..... 9 
Abergavenny 5 Monmouth..10 
Norton ...... 51 Llanbister...8 
Sheffield .... 5' Dronfield ... 3 

283 
124 
35 
215 
92 
175 
142 
222 
222 
150 
180 
151 
148 
154 
152 
115 
169 
239 
201 
.37 
197 
221 
245 
158 
142 
167 
158 

44 
401 
18ç2 
415 
907 
637 
959 
2996 
529 
1287 
100 
I29 
11 
00 

Built on 
the side of 
a steep 
rock. 

Clovelly 
d)kes 

St. 15euno. 

* CLOVELLY. The little village of Clovelly is situated in the hundred 
of Hartland, on a romantic steep adjoining the sea. '" This place," 
observes Watkins, "" is very curious, and deserves observation. It is built 
on the side of a steep rock, to which the houses seem joined like 
pigeon-buts against the wall. Af the bottom there is a small pier. The 
harbour being an appendage to the port of Bideford. The place is famous 
for the best herrings taken in the channel. The church, dedicated to Ail 
Saints, is a rectory, value £19 lls. 5d. The Black Church Rocks are of 
remarkable configuration, the greater mass rising from the sea in a pyra- 
midical form, and being perforated below so as to adroit the passage of 
small sailing boats. Clovelly dykes, or Dicken hills, an ancient British 
encampment, is situated Oll very high ground, commanding the onlv 
practicable coast rond in this part of the county; the diameter of thL outer trench is about 1300 feet. These works are of a square form ; but 
when or by whom they were constructed is uncertaln. The manor was 
anciently in the Gifford family, but in the reign of Richard II. it was sold 
to Sir John Cary, whose family constructed the harbour and pier. If iaow 
belongs to Sir John Hamlin, bart. Clovelly court, a neat mansion, the 
sent of Sir James Williams Hamlyn, bart., bas been rebuilt on the site of 
a more ancient structure which was destroyed by tire : the views hence are 
extremely grand. 

OE CLYNNOG is a beautiful village in Carnarvonshire, guarded by 
mountains on three sides, and the sea on the fourth; shaded by trees, 
and situated on an excellent turnpike-road, midway fo Pwlheli from Car- 
narvon. It was once celebrated as the residence of St. Beuno, vho was 
born of noble parents in Flintshire, but assuming a monastic habit retired 
fo this place, where, in 616, he built a church and monastery; the 
monastery is totally ruined. The conventual church is the most magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical structure in North Vles, built in the cruciform shape, 
and pointed style. It consists of a chancel, nave, aisles, and transept, 
with a handsome square tower. 1Near the altar are three stalls with 
pointed arches, supported by slender columns. An alttr-tomb supports 
two recumbent figures, in memory of William Glvnne de Lleiar, his wife, 
and children. Another commemorates his son-in-'law, and successor to the 
demesne of Lleiar, George Twisleton, Esq., who defeated and took prisoner 
in the civil wars that zealous loyalist, Sir John Owen. In the south-east 
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99 
29 
24 
38 
45 

93 
24 
24 
23 
24 
13 
9 
13 
21 
37 
39 
39 
3 
15 

.Names oJ Places. 

Counly. 

'umber of -Iiles frein 

Halttvhistle. 3 
Rothbury ...7 
Stroud ...... ,5 
Newark .... 10 
Midhurst .... 8 
Cli theroe .... 5 
ttinckley ... 10 
Barton ..... 15 
Keworth... 4 

Coan 
,Vood, East .. te I Northumb .. 
Coat Yards ........ te ' [ Northumb .. 
Coates ...... pa, Gloucester . 
Coates 
............. pai Lincoln .... 
Coates ........... pa I' Sussex ..... 
Coates Bernold' .... t W.R. York. 
XVick .......... te 
Coates Deval ..... haro Leicester... 
Coates, Great ...... pa Lincoln .... 
Coates, Little ...... pa 
Coates, lorth .... hmn 

' Hexham .... 16 
Morpeth .... 11 
Cirencester ..4 
Lincol n ..... 9 
Petworth .... 3 
ki pton ..... 9 
Lutterworth 3 
Gt. Grimsby. 3 
Lincoln ................ 1 
Leicester... 

Loughboro' 
Louth ..... iiÔ SaIifleet .... 7 
Darlington .. 4 Staindrop...ll 
CarlislW..... 5 Brampton ...8 
Darlington...6 Sedgefield ...7 
Rochester...4 Dartford .... 8 
Guildford...10 [ Epsom ...... 7 
Bromsgrove. 3 Btrmingham 10 
Newcastle.. 2 [ Burslem .... 
Biggleswacle .6[ L. Barford .. 7 
Gfueester. 141 V(inehcombe 4 
I 

Coat es, North ...... pa 
Coatham Mundeville, to 
Coathil 1 ........... to 
Coatsav Moor ...... to 
Cobhat'n » .......... pa 
Cobham ........... pa 
Coblev ........... ham 
Cobri(tge ........... to 
Cockayne Hatley ...pa 
Coekbury ........ haro 

Lincoln .... 
Durham .... 
Cumberland 
Durham .... 
Kent ....... 
Surrey ..... 
7orcester. 
Stafford .... 
Beàford .... 
Gloucester . 

Bellingham. 17 
............ 15 
Tetbury ..... 6 
Gainsboro". 14 
A ru ndel ..... 7 
Col ne ....... 5 
M. Harboro' 10 
Castor ...... 9 
Leicester .. 13 
Castt»r ...... 17 
Stockton ...11 
XVigton .... 1 
Staindtop.. 10 
Gravesend .. 4 
Kingston .... 7 
I)roitwich .. 8 
Hanlev ...... 1 
Pot tn ...... 2 
Cheltenhmn.. 8 

corner of the church stands an old oaken chest, belted xvith iron, and fixed 
down te the floor, called cyff Beuno, or Beuno's chest. An elongated 
aperture in the lid is for the purpose of receiving offerings. These alms 
and oblations have ceased, and there is no fund te preserve this venerable 
pile frein falling into ruins. Adjoining the church is a small building 
called Eglwys Beuno, supposed te have been part of the original church ; 
but the building, in the pointed style, is evidentlv of a subsequent date. 
The passage leading frein the grand structure te this is a narrow vault 
covered with large fiat stones, probably the only remaining part of the 
original building. St. Beuno was buried in his own chapel, and an alta 
tomb lately removed, is said te have been his place of interment. One 
hundred vards from the church, adjoining the turnpike road, is St. Beuno's 
well, eiglt feet square, enclosed by a wall eight feet high. The place is 
new exposed te ruin and the vilest filth. The spring has been suffered te 
grow up, se that it new contains little water. After St. Beuno's death 
this well was much famed for healing the sick, and particularly for curing 
the tickets in children. The process of cure was dipping the patient in 
the well at evening, and letting him remain all night upon the saint's tomb. 
A smattering of this devotional respect continued till about the year 1793, 
when Lord Newborough ordered the tomb te be opened. The workmen 
penetrated about the depth of a yard, but finding no saint, they desisted. 
The fragments of the tomb lie a confused heap upon the floor. About 
a quarter of a mile distant is an uncommon large Cromlech, in a field 
near the sea, belonging te a tenement called Bachwen. The inclination of 
the table stone dips towards the west, and contains upon its surface several 
hollow holes, and thirty yards distant stands a sing!e zZone pillar. Af ter 
passing Clynnog towards Llanhaiarn the country becomes barren, desolate, 
and uninteresting. Clynnog contains twr. hxns, where civility and comfort 
may be purchased at reasonable prices. A singular custom is still observed 
at this place : all calves born in the parish with a particular mark on the 
ear, called Nod Beuno, or St. Beuno's mark, are presented te the church- 
wardens on Trinity Sunday, vho apply the produce of the sale to the 
repairs of the church. 
Faits, August 18th, and September 16th. 
* COBHAM is in the hundred of Shamwdl, in the lathe of A.yle.sford. 
The church, dedicated te St. Mary Magdalen, is a vicarage; m t are 
monuments of the Brook family, and o. number of monumental brasses, in 
memory of the barons of Cobham, and their alliances, which for their 
beauty and preservation ae deemed unrivalled. One of these, inscribed 
Sir Nicholas ttawberk, is peculiarly fine. Cobham-hall, the seat of the 

286 15 
310. 2C 
93' 345 
222 
170 235 
169 49 
1111 ... 
158 I 215 
245 175 
97 ... 
247 
25 
19 
15Z 
50 125 

CLYNNOG. 
Beuno's 
chest. 

Betmo's 
well. 

Singular 
CtltOll. 

Unrivalled 
monumental 
brasses. 
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A-ames of Places. Cotnly. 2Vttmber of .IIiles from Lond. la!lori. 
Newcastle.. l 1 I Sunderland. 
10 
Lancaster .... 6 ' Clitberoe .. 18 

Cocel ............ to 
Cocke,'ham  . ga & tu 
Cockerington, iXvrth, p 
Cockerington, South, p 
Cockerton ......... te) 
Cockermouth " mt.. . 
............. &b,,J 
Cockney, Moor .... haro 
Cockfield .......... pa 
Cuckfield .......... pa 
Cocking ........... pa 

Durbnm .... 
I.ancaster.. 
Lincoln .... 
Lincoln .... 
Durham .... 
Cumberland 
Lancaster .. 
Do rbam .... 
Sulf,,lk ..... 
Sussex ..... 

Du rbam ..... 4 
Garstang .... 5 
Louth ...... 4 
Du rham ..... I 
Carlizle .... 26 
B»ry ....... 
Barn. Castle 7  
Bury St. E..7 
Midhumt... 2 

Salttleet ..... 8 
XVolsingtmm 12 
XVorkington . 9 
i%)1 ton ...... 5 
-qtaindrop ..3 
Lavenbam... 4 
Chicbester .. 8 

Alforà ...... 10 
Horncastle. 14 
B. Aucklandl0 
XA'hitehaven 12 
Blackburn. 10 
Darlington . 1 
Bildeston ...7 
Petworth .... 7 

152 
,52 

COBIIAbl. 
Chham- 
hall. 

Remarkable 
ohesnut- 
tree. 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Firat repre.. 
sented in 
],a liatnent. 
'_zl Ed.w.I. 

Earl of Darnley, was chiefly built by Brook, Lord Cobham, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as appears by the dates from 1582 to 1599.cut in several places. 
A gallery in the north wing, 136 feet bv '2.4, contains a valuable collection 
of pictures; at the end of which is an apartment in which Queen Eliza- 
beth is reported to have slept in one of ber progresses through this county. 
In the great hall, 50 feet by 36, the ceiling bears th,e, arms of Charles, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, K.G., and the motto, ' Avant D'Arnley.'" 
The park and woods arc very extensive, and many of the trees are verv 
picturesque; of these the most remarkable is a chesnut tree, known bv 
the naine of the Four Sisters, which measure more than 30 feet in cir- 
cumference : eastward of the bouse is an eminence commanding a mo.t 
striking and interesting view of Rochester castle, cathedral, dock-yard% 
and various other objects comprehended in the course of the Medway, to 
Sheerness and the Nore. John, Lord Cobham ruade the parish-church 
collegiate, and founded a college, which was re-built by XVilliam, Lord 
Cobham, for twenty poor people. 
* COCKERIIA3I.--Fair, April 20tb, fi)r pedlery. 
"1" COCKERMOUTH. The market anti borough town of Cockermouth 
is situated in Allerdale ward. It was formerlv a hamlet, belonging to the 
parish of Brigham; bul: according l:o some writers it was constituted a 
distinct parish in the reign of Edward I[I. The petty sessions of Aller- 
dale ward, above Derwent, are holden here, and also at Whitehaven and 
¥orkiugton. This town derives its naine from its situation al: the mouth 
.of the river Cocker, which separates it into two parts, and then falls into 
the Derwent near the western extremity of the town. The streets are 
spacious, but irregularly built ; yet many of the houses are neat, parti- 
cularly those on the acclivity leading to the castle. The moot-hall, 
market-house, and shambles, bave an ancient gloomy appearance, and 
like mosl: of these kind of buildings in the northern towns, prove a con- 
I siderable obstruction to passengers, from being situated in the midst of 
i one of the principal streets. Many of the inhabitants are employed in 
manufacturing bats, coarse woollen cloths, shalloons, checks, and coarse 
[linens. The church, which was first built in the reign of Edward III 
[was rebuilt of fiee-stone in the ycar 1711, with the exceotion of t 
'ancient tower. The parl:s of the town on the opposite sides" of the rive' 
arc connected by a bridge of one arch : on the north side is an artificial 
«minence, called Toot-hill, rcsembling the large barrows, xvhich are found 
in many parts of England. The hills on the opposite side ofthe Derwent, 
in this neighbourhood, are calcareous, and almost whollv composed ofl 
shells of the Anomioe gnus. Cockermouth first returne'd members to 
pa|liament .... in the twenl:y-third, of Edward I. ; but discontinued the exer- } 
crue of thts prlvdege for nearly a century and a hall hot sending deputiesl 
again till 164o, since which rime the returns bave been regular. Thc[ 
right of electin is limited t the inhabitants having burgage-tenure. Thel 
governmcnt of the town L vested in a bailiff annuallv chosen, at thel 
lord's court, by thc sixteen hurghers ho fonn the jury tir the le" "" "t 
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11 Cockington ........ pa 
29 Cocklttw ............ to 
29 Cockley Park ....... to 
 Cocks Heath ........ to 
Coekshntt... to & chap 
27 Cockthorpe ....... pa' 
31 Coekthorpe ...... chap  
36 Coddenham* ...... pa 

Devon ...... 
Northumh .. 
Northumb .. 
Kent ....... 
Salop ...... 
Norfolk ..... 
Oxford ..... 
Suffolk ..... 

Torbay ...... 4 Ashburtcm...9 
Hexham ..... 1 Ct, rbrid:e .. 5 
Morpeth .... 3 Rothbury... ll 
Maidstone .. 3 . Tnnbridge...8 
Elesmere ..4 ,Vem ....... 5 
I Clav ........ 4 VCells ...... 8 
V¢iney ..... 3 Burford ..... 9 
, Needham .... g Debenham .. 7 

Dartmouth.. 81 
llaltwhistle 15 
Bellingham. 13 
Cranbrook . 10 
Oswestry .... 9 
lltdt .... 
Bampton .... 41 
Bildeston...11 

193 
206 
292 
36 
174 
122 
63 
74 

223 
188 
78 
41 
913 

assists in the execution of the duties of this office. A dispensary for the 
relief of the indigent poor was established here in the year 1793, since 
whieh period lllallv thousands of persons bave bcen admitted to the 
benefits of the charlty. Here is a free-school, and several other institu- 
tions for the instruction of youth bave been established by the bequests 
and suhscriptions of the benevolent. Coekermouth castle was the barcmial 
mansion of the lords of Allerdale ; and is generally supposed to have been 
erected by Waldeof, the first earl of this house, a few years after the 
Norman conquest. It is said that his original seat was at Papcastle, two 
miles below Cockerlnouth, on the opposite side of the Derwent, and that 
he demolished that edifice, and used the materials in contructing this 
fortress. It was afterwards possessed in succession by the families whose 
arms are seen on the tower at the entranee ; but now belongs to the Erl 
of Egremont. In the civil wars of Charles it was garrisoned by the king's 
forces : when reduced by the parliamentary troops it was dismantled, and 
with the exception of the outer gateway, part of the buildings at the east 
angle, and tvo other apartments, has ever since continued in ruins. In 
the part still entire at the eastern angle, the earl's audit courts are holden. 
These venerable remains oecupy the summit of an artificial mount, raised 
on a precipice above the Derwent, near its confluence with the Cocker. 
The eastle appears to bave been a strong and extensive fortress, of a square 
form, and guarded with square towers, the eompass of the wall measuring 
ahnost six hundred yards. The entrance has been strengthened by a 
draw-bridge, deep-diteh, and tower gateway; the last of which still re- 
mains, and is defended by massive gares, and a portcullis. On the tower 
the prospeet from whieh is extensive, are the arms of the Lucies, Multons, 
Umphrevilles, Percies, and Nevilles. Within the entrance is an open 
area, about thirty-five yards square, whieh eommunieates with an interior 
court, round which the principal buildings were situated. To the north- 
west are the remains of a square tower, apparently the most ancient part 
of the fortress. Beneath itis a cell or chamber, thirty feet square, which 
is entered from the inner area by a descent of twelve steps, and lighted 
by one small grated window. The vault is formed of groined arches, in- 
terseeting eaeh other, and supported by an oetagonal pillar in the centre, 
whieh is perforated, to contain a leaden pipe, for the eonveyance of water 
into the cell. On each side of the gateway, between the outward and 
inner courts, is a deep dungeon, sufficiently capacious to eontain forty or 
fifty persons : both are vaulted at top, and have only a small opening for 
the purpose of lowering down the unhappy wretches whose fateit was to 
be eonfined in these prisons : on the outside of each is a narrow slit, or 
aperture, having a descending slope, through which the wretched inhabi- 
tants received their provisions. Among the antiquities dug up in thel 
neighbourhood has been a stone font, of a greenish colour, with an inscrip- 
tion of mingled Runic and Saxon, implying that, "" here Ekard was eon- 
verted, and to this man's example were the Danes brought." This place 
now sends two members to parliament. 
J[arket, Monday.--Fairs, first Mondav in May, and October 10th. for horses and horned 
cattle.--I3ankers, Branch Cumberland lank, draw on Barclay and Co.--lnns, the Globe, 
and the Sun. 

* CODDENHAM, in the hundred of Bosmere and Claydon. In the 
park in this parish, Nicholas Bacon, a descendant of Lord Bacon, erected 
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7 
17 
30 
41 
41 
18 
10' 
l0 
35 
47 
'57 
54 
6 
10 
8 

' " [ DisL 
Couard. 'amb r of 3ftle.ç from [ Lond 
Hereford "" Ledbur F .... 3 L. Malvern..5 Bromyard..10 123 
Nottingham Newark .... 2 !Southwell ...6 t Tuxford .... 13 126 
,Vilts ....... VVarminster .8 'Mere ...... 11 Hindon ...... 7 95 
Wilts .................... 7 .......... 10 Westbury.. 9 96 

Coddington .... pa & to 
Coddint,m ....... pa 
Coddinton ......... pa 
Codfi»rd, St. Mary, a pa 
Codford, St. Peter..pa 
Codmote .......... pa 
Codnor ............ to 
Codnor Castle ? ..... to 
Codsall  .......... pa 
Coedana ............ pa 
Coedcanglas ....... pa 
Coed-dhu-Church .. pa 
Coed Frank ...... haro 
Coed-Glas-Onn .. haro 
Coed Kernew ...... pa 
Coed Talog ......... to 
Coed y Cymmar .. haro 
Cofiïnswell ......... pa 
C,»gan .............. pa 
Cogenhoe .......... pa I 
CCogges.. ............ pa I 
ogeshall, Great § [ ] 
........ mt&pa) I 

Hertford .... 
Derby ...... 
Derby ...... 
Stafford .... 
Anglesea... 
Pembroke .. 
Glamorgan . 
Glamorgan . 
Radnor .... 
Monmouth.. 
Montgomery 
Breton ..... 
Devon ...... 
Glamorgan . 
Northamp. 
Oxford .... 
Essex ...... 

relwyn .... 2 Luton ...... 8 
Alfreton .... 4 Wirksworth 10 
............. 4 ............ 10 
Vfolverhamp.5 Brewood .... 4 
Llanallgo .... 5 Llantihangel .2 
Haverford W6 Narbeth ..... 6 
Bridgend .... 2" Llantrisant..7 
Neath ...... 1 Loehor ..... 12 
Rhay-a-d)r.. 15 Bualth ...... 
Newjort .... 4 Cardiff ...... 6 
Llamuir .... 2 Llanfyllyn ...8 
Ystradvelltay8, Vaenor ...... 
Ab. Newton 5; Chudleigh . .8 
Cardiff ...... 6 1 Cowbridge . .8 
Northampton Iii Wellingboro" 6 
Witney ..... 1 Barapton .... 
Chelrasford .15 Colchester...9 

Hatfield .... 7 28 
Derby ...... 9 135 
............ 10 136 
Penkridge ...8 127 
Llangwyllo..2 265 
Pembroke ...8 261 
Cowbridge .. 6 179 
Swansea .... 7 196 
N- Radnor. 12 171 
Caerleon .... 6 151 
Velch Pool .8, 184 
Breeon .... 12 169 
Totness ....  .8, 188 
Llandaff .... 1 166 
Towcester.. 12, 61 
Oxford ..... 10 64 
Braintree... 6 44 

47 
164 
4.35 
287 
387 
805 
1439 
637 
844 
262 
19 
825 
149 
1540 
22 
683 
3°_27 

Coos- a mansion, which bas since been rebuilt. This park contains some of the 
nra. finest chesnut trees to be found in the county. 
 CODFORD, ST. MARY, in the hundred of Heytesbury. On the 
summit of an eminence, called Codford-hill in this parish, is a very curious 
Crioua earthen work, forming a complete circle, and surrounded by a vallum and 
earthen foss, which are constructed with singular uniformity. It is conjectured 
work. to bave been the work of the Druids, dedicated to religious ceremonies. 
ff- CODNOR CASTLE, in the parish of Heanor and hundred of Mor- 
leston and Litchurch, where are the ruins of a castle, which, in the reign 
of Henry III. was the seat of Richard Grey. It was possessed by his 
heirs, the barons Grey, of Codnor, until the reign of Henry Vil., and 
was last inhabited at the commencement of the 18th century. Codnor 
park and adjoining township, is half a toile nearer Alfreton. 
+ CODSALL is in the south division of Seisdon. The church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, is a very beautifuI structure, consisting of a chancel and 
north aisle, separated by ver), fine pointed arches. The roof is of wood, 
Iulphureous carved in a very curious and e[egant style. Here is a sulphureous well, 
wen. which springs up through the stump of an old tree, and is so strongly 
impregnated, that it leaves a yellow appearance wherever it flows. 
§ COGGESHALL. The market-town of Great Coggeshall is satuated 
'in the Witham division. It stands partly on low ground, near the north 
side of tbe river Blackwater, and partly on thc acclivity of a pleasant hill, 
rising on the saine side. According to Morant, it owes its existence to 
the abbey, whose foundation here drew round it a vast number of inhabi- 
tants and dependants ; but some other antiquaries suppose it to bave been. 
I of Roman origin, and the Canonium ofAntoninus. Various remains which I 
bave been fÇund here, though insufficient to prove that Coggeshall was the 
actual site of a Roman station, are yet admitted as evidence of its baving 
Supposed to been a Roman villa. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, the manor 
bave been a 
Roman i belonged to Colo, a Saxon ; but at the time of the ]Nerman Survev it was 
vma. hcld by Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, whose heiress, Maude, conveed it to 
i the crown by ber marriage with Stephen, Earl of Blois, afterwads King 
'of Eng[and. In 1142, Stephen and his queen founded an abbey here, 
, near the river, for cistercian monks ; and having dedicated it to the Virgia 
i Mary, endowed it with this and other manors. In 1203, King John 
granted the abbot and his convent permission to enclose and impark their 
wood at Coggesna[l ; and in 1247 they obtained liberty of frce-warren 
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34 
34 
8 
11 
27 
40 
44 
14 

Coggeshall, Little s ham 
Cogshall ........... to 
Coker, East " . .... pa 
Coker, W'est ...... pa 
Colan, Little ....... pa' 
Colaton Rawleigh.. pa 
Colby .............. pa 
Col by ............ haro 
Colbourne .......... to 
Colchester t  .bo & m t 

Essex ...... G Coggêshall 1 
Chester ..... North,vich ..3 
8omerset... Yeovil ...... 3 
Sornerset .................. 3 
Cornwall ... St. Columb..4 
Devon ...... Topsham .... 6 
Norfolk .... Aylesham ...3 
,'estmorlnd Appleby .... 1 
N. R. York.. ' Rtchnnd ...3 
Essex ...... Chelmfort 22 

Colchester .. 9 
Warringtor,..6 
Crewkerne . .7 
St. Michael..4 
Colyton .... 11 
Cromer ..... 7 
Pen rith .... 12 
Scorton ..... 3 
Coggeshall 2.8 

Btintree .... 71 3 
Overton .6 1 177 
Il chester .... 7 123 
............. 6 123 
Padstow. .10 955 
Colhtmpton 12 169 
N. Valsham 5 121 
Broulh .... 9 270 
Bedate ...... 5 228 
Manningtree B 51 

455 
77 
1320 
1013 
261 
857 
3O4 
148 
103 
16167 

from Henry III. ; vho also invested thetn wlth the privileges of holding a 
market weekly, and an eight days' annual fait. h: the teign of Edward 
III. the monks founded a chantry in their church, fo pray daily for the 
king, the queen, and their issue ; in consideration of which, the sovereign, 
on the llth of January, 1344, granted them a hogshead of red wine, to be 
delivered in London bv the king's gentlemen of the wine cellar, every year 
at Easter. In 1538, henry VIII. granted the manor of Coggeshall and 
other estates to Sir Thomas Seymour, brother of Edward Duke of 
Somerset, who, in 1541, exchanged them with the king. This manor bas 
since been divided, and passed through various families. Only a small 
part of the abbey is now remaining : near it is a bridge of three arches, 
originally built by King Stephen, over a channel that was cut to convey 
the water of the river nearer to the abbey. This town was formerly cele- 
brated for its clothing trade, and particularly for a kind of baize of superior 
fine stuff, manufactured here, and called Coggeshall whites; but this 
business bas been on the decline many years. Coggeshall church is a 
spacious edifice, with a large square tower at the west end : near it are 
three uncndowed alms-houses. 
larket, Sturday.Fairs, ,Vhit-Tuesday and Wednesday, for horses and to3.t?an'ers , 
Sparrow and Co., draw on Barclay and Co. 
* COGGESHALL (Little), a hamlet to Coggeshall, was formerly a dis- 
tinct parish, and had two churches ; one of them erected by the monks of 
St. Mary's abbey, in the field called the Park, for their own use ; the other 
as a regular parish church. The former has long been demolished, but 
the latter is now used as a barn. 
" COLCHESTER is of very remote origin ; and there is the clearest 
evidence of its having been both a British and a Roman city. Ail the 
public buildings display Roman materials worked up in their walls : and 
to the present time urns, payements, coins, &c., are frequently turned up 
by the spade or the plough, in the vicinity of the town. At the end of the 
year 1808, or beginning of 1809, in excavating the reservoir for the Colchester 
water-works, some vestiges of Roman baths were round. Since that period, 
in proceeding with the works, the workmen fell inwith a quantity of Roman 
pavement, and what is extraordinary, beneath that, some oak framing, 
almost perfectly sound, although it must have lain there above a thousand 
years. By inspection, it appears that it had been previously charred, as the 
crust was on itvhen first dug up. It is therefore evident that charring of 
tituber, to make it last under ground, was known to the Romans. Amidst 
some fragments of porcelain round was one vessel of most exquisite work- 
manship and classical taste, the outside of which was highly embossed 
with basso relievo, divided into different departments, in two of which 
were Diana and Fauns, on pedestals facing each other. Diana, in ber left: 
hand, holds a boy, and in the right the two fore-feet of a leveret, standing' 
in an upright posture against ber. The attitude of the Fauns is nearly that 
of the antique Antinous ; a wreath of a mask and plumes of feathers bang 
between the two. In two other departments are the stags at bay with the 
dogs. Between this department and the before described, is a long, up- 
right one, with a tripod in the centre, and an eagle hovering over the flame, 
with a plume of feathers erect on its back. In two other departments are 
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Cupids sacrificing, in the act of pouring something from a vessel on the 
altar; round the border of this department is studded with imitations of 
diadems; in two other departments are represented the great wild bear 
passant, capitally executed; towards the cornice, or towards the upper edge 
or opening of the vessel, is a rich canopy, ornamented ail round : on the 
bottom and sides of the departments are plumes of feathers studded with 
ornaments li.ke mace. It is nearly the colour of dark cornelian, has been 
hardened by tire, and is almost as dense as flint. Most of the coins dug 
up are of Claudius, Cmsar Augustus, and others of the Emperors Trajanus, 
Antoninus Pius, and Divus Antoninus, and many others hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their state of corrosion ; also silver gilt instruments used 
in the sacrifices. The ancient name of Colchester appears fo have been 
Camulodunum, under which appellation it occurs in Dion Cassius, who ex- 
pressly mentions it as the residence of the British King Cunobeline, and the, 
capital of the Trinobantes. 1Numerous gold, silver, and brass coins have 
been discovered here. Camulodunum was the first sacrifice to British 
vengeance. The impending destruction is recorded by Tacitus, as having 
been forerun by fearful prodigies. "" The image of Victory," says this 
historian, "" without any visible cause, fell down, and turned backward, as 
if yielding fo the enemy. Enthusiastic women foretold the approaching 
desolation; strange noises were heard in the court, and howlings re- 
sounded in the theatre ; and an apparition of a colony destroyed v-as seen 
in the estuary of the Thames. The sea looked bloody ; and in the ebb, 
the effigies of human bodies were left upon the shore." These fabled 
prodigies strongly mark the apprehension and alarm that prevailed among 
the Romans, when the Britons bent their force against the devoted colony. 
Their fears had not been excited upon slight grounds : tire and slaughter 
/ ,arked, the progress of Bunduica ; and Camulodunuln, the seat of Roman 
trann in Britain, was overwhelmed in ifs own ruins, after a feeble 
rCistance from the soldiers who remained there, and who defended them- 
selves for two days within the temple. Morant, however, on the 
authority of Pliny, and the evidence of the Roman coins dailv discovered 
here, assumes, that Camulodunum was very soon rebuilt ;" an opinion 
which is corroborated by the many other antiquities of that people, that 
have been discovered within its precincts and neighbourhood. Another 
i proof of the continued residence of the Romans at Colchester arises from 
:the many strong entrenchments stretching from north to south, westward 
of the town; supposed to be the remains of the .Castra, Castella, and 
Prmsidia, which, according to Tacitus, were formed about the ancient 
Colonia. The Romans fi'equently intrusted the government of particular 
districts in conquered provinces fo the descendants of the native princes 
who originally possessed the sovereign power. The district ofwhich Colonia- 
Camulodunum w«s the capital is reported fo have been among the number ; 
but the evidences of this assertion seem too weak fo merit confidence. Under 
the Saxon domination, Colchester, then called Colon-ceaster, or Colne- 
ceaster, lost much ofits ancient consequence ; the increased importance of 
the metropolis, and its more favourable situation for trade and commerce, 
having, in a great measure, contributed to its decay. The Danes after- 
wards obtained possession, and were established here, and in the adjacent 
country, by the treaty concluded between the Great Alfred, and the Danish 
chief, Gothrum. On the death of the latter, Alfred again became the 
nominal toaster of the district, but was long unable to subdue the Danish 
forces who xvere continually receiving supplies by sea. Having at length I 
constructed a superior navy, the Danes, deprived of their accustomed 
reinforcements, submitted to acknowledge him as their sovereign; but 
appear to have still kept possession of Colchester as their principal 
strong-hold. On the death of Alfred, the Danes recommenced their usual 
course of destruction and plunder, under the command of Ethelwald, 
Alfred's nephew ; who, intending to possess himself of the sovereignty of 
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Britain, had assembled a large arlny of Danes and Normans, and, landing 
in Essex, beeame toaster of Colchester, and the neighbouring country. 
Ethelwald being defeated and slaia in the following year, the Danes returned 
to their allegiance; but with so little sineerity, that Edward round it 
neeessarv within a few years to establish lbrtifications af Witham and 
Malden,'to restrain their incursions. In 921, Edward, finding the time 
favourable for a design he had long meditated, assembled a large army 
and laid siege to Colne-eeaster, whieh-appears to have been taken by 
assault, as the Danes were ail put to the sword, with the exception of a 
very few, who, leaping over the walls, fled into East Anglia. Edward is 
thought to have re-peopled the desolated eity by a eolony of West Saxons; 
and in November, 922, he either re-built or repaired the walls. From this 
period to the Norman eonquest, the armais of Colehester offer nothingi 
of a remarkable nature. In the tilne of King John, 8aher de Quiney, 
Earl of Winchester, besieged Colchester, in the year 1:215, with an army 
of foreigaers; but hearing that the barons assembled in London were 
advaneing to its relief, he retired to Bury St. Edmunds. 8oon afterwards, 
however, 8aber, or some of his party, obtained possession, and having 
plundered the town, plaeed a garrison in the eastle ; x,hich x,as quiekly 
invested by the king, and obliged to surrender. In 1218, Colehester was 
!taken by the soldiers of Prince Louis, son of Philip II., of France, who 
had been invited into England to assist the barons; but, instead of 
remaining faithful to the cause thev had undertaken, thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable to make conquests for themselves. The eastle walls were 
now disgraeed by the banner of France ; whieh, however, -as hot 
suffered to wave long; for the barons having submitted fo their new 
sovereign, Henry III., eonsol'dated their strength, and expelled the Freneh 
prince from the'kingdom. On the raising of the great naval armament to 
bloekade Calais, Colchester furnished rive ships and 170 mariners. In this 
reign, in the years 1348, and la60, many of the inhabitants fell vietims 
to the plague. On the demise of Edward VI., the inhabitants of 
Colehester suppolted the interests of the Prineess Mm'y, with so muchl 
fervour that a very few days after she had obtained seeure possession of 
the crown, she visited the town, purposely to &splay ber strong sense of 
the attaehment of its inhabitants. 8he was reeeived with great rejoieings, 
and on her departure, presented vith a silver eup, and £20 in gold; a 
sum regarded in those times as worthy the aeeeptanee of a sovereign. Her 
gratitude, however, was less powerful than her bigotry; and various per- 
sons, both maie and femme, were here eommitted to the flames, to expiate 
the crime of opposition to the religious ordinanees preseribed by the 
existing laws. Colchester, indeed, at this period, was distinguished for 
the diversity of its religious seets; and the flames of persecntion were 
lighted up by the bigoted queen to amalgamate the eontrariety of opinions 
into one uniform belieE The strange and absurd tenets of the sect named 
the Family of Love, were propagated here by Christopher Vitels, the 
disciple of Henry Nicholas, of Delft, its original founder, and obtained 
many eonverts. In the reign of Elizabeth, many Flemings, whom the 
barbarous poliey of the Duke of Alva had expelled from their native plains, 
sought an asylmn af Colehester ; and in return for the protection afforded 
them, introduced the manufacture of bays and say.% which rendered the 
town more flourishing than if had been for many years. In the autumnal 
progress of Elizabeth, in the year 1579, that sovereign continued here two 
days. At the commencement of the civil war the inhabitants of Colchestex 
took part with King Charles ; and in 1642, petitioned that the town might 
Le better fortified. Soon afterwards some unwarranted acts of outrage 
were committed by tEe lower classes against the Lucas family ; but the 
horrors of civil war were hot felt in all their severity till the year 1648, 
when the memorable siege of Colchester reduced the inhabitants to the 
greatest distress. .kt this period the inhabitants wishing to prevent the 
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entrance of the royalists, shut the gates, and collected a troop of about 
sixty horse to deïend the passage; but on the approach of Sir Charles 
Lucas with some companies of cavalry, they thought it most prudent to 
deliver up the town, on a promise that it should be preserved ri'oto pillage, 
and none of the towns-people injured. The main force had now arrived ; 
and the approach of Fairfax being apprehended, guards were posted 
at every avenue, the walls were strengthened, and every thing assumed the 
appearance of a vigorous resistance. The next dav, June the 13th, the 
I parliament army arrived on Lexden Heath; and Farfax summoned Lord 
i Goring to surrender the town. To this message an insolcnt negative was 
returned by the earl ; an assault was immediately conmenced, the suburbs 
were forced after a dreadful conflict ; and nothing but the most determined 
bravery prevented the place from being carried. Some foot soldiers of 
the enemy had entered with the retreating royalists, but were again 
dfiven out by the pikes of the rovalist oflïcers, who, in the confusion, 
closed the gare upon many of ther own people. The assault continued 
between seven and eight hours ; till at length, we.ried by the obstinatel 
defence of the besieged, the troops of FaioEax retreated in much disorder. 
Inat general then commenced a regular blockade ; and af ter a protracted 
investment of eleven weeks, in which many vigorous sallies had been 
ruade, obtained possession of the town. The terres of surrender were un- 
usuall¥ severe, as the parliamentary general refused to promise quarter to 
any bt the common soldiers, and officers, under the tank of captains. 
The necessity of the case admitted no alternative ; every usual kind of 
provision having been long exhausted, and both inhabitants and soldiers 
I reduced to satisfy the cravings of hunger on horses, dogs, and other 
animais. Soon aRer the troops of Fairfax had entered the town, a councii 
oi r war was held at the mont-hall, and Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
Lisle, and Sir Bernard Gascoyne, condemned to surfer death. The three 
unfortunate officers were then conducted to the castle ; but it having been 
discovered that Gascoyne was a Florentine, his sentence was reversed, and 
he was ordered to be confined with the other prisoners. Soon afterwards 
Colonel Ireton was dispatched to inform Sir Charles Lucas and Sir Georgel 
Lisle to prepare for death. At seven o'clock the saine evening they were 
led to a green spot of ground, only a few paces distant from the north 
wail of the castle, and there submitted to their harsh rate with the most 
intrepid bravery. The bodies of the two knights were privately interred in 
the vault of the Lucas family, in St. Giles's church. After this execu,tion, 
the Lord Goring, Lord Capel, and the other officers, were assured of" fait 
quarter as prisoners of war ;" but this promise, the paramount jurisdic- 
tion of the parliament thought proper to annul, in respect to Lord Capel, 
who was impeached, and brought to trial, when, refusing to acknowledge 
the authority of the court, he was condemned to die, and suffered the 
I pain of his sentence in March, 1649. After the surrender of the town, a 
contribution of £14,000 was imposed on the inhabitants ; of which sure, 
£2,000 was afterwards remitted; £2,000 was bestowed to relieve the 
distresses of the poor; and the remaining £10,000 distributed among the 
soldiers. During the siege upwards of 300 bouses and various other 
buildings had been burnt or otherwise destroved. Belote the armv of 
Fairfax quitted the town, the walls and fortiïcations were comple'tely 
dismantled ; the magistrates being obiiged to supply the necessary toois 
to effect their destruction. In the year 1665, the dreadful plague which 
ravaged London extended fo Colchester, and before the contagion had 
ceased to act, nearly 5,000 persons had been swept away by its influence. 
This towla occupies the summit and northern aspect of a fine eminence 
rising from the Colne, which flows on the north and east sides, and is 
navigable to the spot called the qew Hythe. The space inclosed by the 
remams of the ancient walls, forms a parallelogram, having ifs longest 
sides towards the north and south : the buildings, without the walls, are 
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very irregularly disposed, chiefly on the south and east. Tiae principal 
street, which runs nearly east and west, within the parallelogram contains 
many large shops and respectable houses ; but is somewhat disfigured by 
the old market-house, and other small buildings, which stand near the 
middle of the street, and obstruct the passage. Part of the town was 
paved as early as the year 1473. In the reign of James I., an act was 
obtained for paving the whole, and its provisions were enforced by another 
act, passed in 1750 ; by these the land-owners and proprietors of buildings 
are ordered to pave, and keep in repair, ail the ways contiguous to their 
respective possessions. A new, spacious, and very handsolne market was 
opened here in the year 1814. The walls of this town are now, in a gteat 
degree, destroyed ; what remains being only kept in repair by those who 
have gardens or other grounds adjoining. They consist of stone, and 
Roman brick, united by a strong cernent. The thickness varies, but is in 
general from seven to eight feet. qe inclosed area contains rather more 
than 108 acres : the circumference of the walls being one toile and three 
quarters. When the walls were in their perfect state the town was 
entered by four tn'incipal gates and three posterns, most of which are now 
destroyed. The walls were strengthened by several bastions, and on the 
west defended by a small ancient fort, called Co]kynge's Castel; the 
arches which remain are formed of Roman brick. On the north and west 
sides were deep ditches. To the north of the High-street, on an elevated 
spot, and commanding a fine view of the winding valley to the north and 
east, stands the casfle. The outer walls are neal'ly perfect, and bv their 
vast thickness and solidity evince the importance which, in the earl., ages, 
was attached to this situation. The whole building is constructed with a 
mixture of stone, flint, and Roman bricks; but the latter are chiefly in 
pieces, conveying the idea of their having been taken from some more 
ancient building. The castle is built in the form of a parallelogram, the 
east and west sides measuring 140 feet each, the north and south sides 
102 feet each: af the north-east and north-west angles are projecting 
square towers; af the south side, on the west face, is another square 
tower ; and on the east face, a semicircular tower ; the external radius of 
which is 20 feet. The foundations are 30 feet thick; the lower part of 
the wal!s 12 feet thick, and the upper part nearly 11. The principal 
entrance is near the south-west tower, beneath a strong semicircular arch, 
with three-quarter columns, having capitals, ornmnented in the Norman 
style ; this was anciently defended by a portcullis. On the right, within 
the entrance, is a niche, where the guard or porter was stationed. Af a 
little distance beyond is a square room, af the further end of which is a 
flight of stairs leading to the vaults. Beyond the stairs is the entrance to 
a large area, formerlv inclosed by a roof, and divided by a wall running 
north and south. Tais space included, upon its different floors, the prin- 
cipal apartments of the castle ; and also a gallery that runs between the 
wall which crosses the area, and that which is demolished. At the south 
end of the gallery, on the ground floor, is a strong arched room, which 
rcceives a scanty portion of light through a snmil aperture in the south 
wall of the castle : this miserable hold, as tradition asserts, was the last 
Iodging of Sir Charlcs Lucas and Sir George Lisle. Af the extremity of 
a wall which separates this area ri'oto a second, is a door above and below, 
which led into apartments that filled the space between the east wall of 
the castle and the gallery. At the south end of this space, in the south- 
east tower, on the ground floor, is a strong arched room, the walls of 
which are of extraordinary thickness. In the south-west tower is the 
grand staircase, which is circular, arched above, and built of stone : this 
leads to a modern room, used for a subscription library. An arcade of 
modern workmanship, which runs along the north wall of the library, 
conducts to the ancient chapel. This is a venerable piece of architecture ; 
the beauty of its proportions strike the eye, notwithstanding the massive- 
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buildings on the north of Magdalen church. In the church of St. 
Le'nard, still further to the east, and hot very distant from the river, were 
formerly two chantries. On the south-west side of the town. in St. 
Mary's parish, was a monastery of crouched friars, foundod about the 
year 19-44, when that order first came into England. In 1407, it became 
the sent of the rich Guild of St. Helen, with whose p¢rssessions, four 
chantries established here, and in the church of St. Nicholas, were incor- 
porated. In 1637, the monastic buildings having been converted into a 
dvelling-house, were inhabited by Sir Harbottle Grimston; but were 
partly destroyed during the siege. The remains were fitted up as a work- 
bouse, but have since been entirely removed. The principal church within 
the walls is dedicated fo St. James, and appears to have been founded 
about the reigl of Edward II. In the south aisle is a monument to 
Arthur Winsley, Esq., alderman of the town, who founded ahns-houses 
for twelve poor persons, in St. Botolph's parish. Ail Saint's church was 
built before the vear 1356 : the tower is mostly of flint, having only a 
small quantity of'stone work at the angles. INear the east gate in this 
parish, was a monastery of grey friars, founded in the vear 1309, by 
Robert, Lord Fitzwalter, who, a short time before his dec'ease, in 1325, 
ils recorded to have assumed the habit of this order. St. 1Nicholas church 
is partly in ruins, the tower having fallen upon the body and chancel some 
years ago, while the workmen, who had been employed to repair it, were 
absent. In this parish stands the chapel of St. Helen, so named from its 
dedication fo Helena, the mother of Constantine ; and traditionally asserted 
to have been founded by ber. Eudo, founder of St. John's, rebuilt it about 
the year 1076. It has been repaired in the modern style, and is now used 
as a Quakers" meeting-house. In Trinit 3, church is a monument to the 
memory of Dr. William Gilberd, a native of this town, who was principal 
physician to Queen Elizabeth and James I. : he was author of an Esay on 
the Loadstone, intituled, De llagnete, and some other works. St. Runwald's 
is a small building in the middle of the High-street, which, after lying in 
ruins nearly 100 years, was repaired af the expence of the parishioners, 
and again opened for divine service in 1760. At a small distance north- 
west is the moot-hall, where the courts are held, and the public business 
transacted : this building was founded by Eudo Dapifer. Adjoining, and 
partly beneath it, is the town gaol, and behind if was the theatre. A new 
theatre was opened here about the year 1813 or 1814. St. llartin's 
church was founded about the year 1327; the tower is partly composed 
of Roman brick, but is now in ruins, having been damaged during the 
siege. St. Peter's church was founded previously to the conquest, and is 
the only church in this town mentioned in the Domesday Book. St. 
Mary's church stands near the south-west corner of the town, in a high 
situation: the body of this church was rebuilt in the year 1713; and.in 
179-9, the ancient tower was heightened twelve feet, and repaired. Some 
of the bouses in Colchester are of considerable age ; and two ancient dates I 
remain carved on wood in different buildings, which bave occasioned 
several disputations among antiquaries, as to the time when Arabic 
numerals were introduced into England. Colchester is one of the twenty- 
four towns included in the will of Sir Thomas White, of Reading, Berks, 
to receive £104 in yearly rotation, for ever, from lands vested in the cor- 
poration of Bristol, to be lent to four necessitous young men, clothiers, 
£26 to each for ten years, without interest. Manv other charitable bene- 
factions have been given by various persons for th'e use of the poor. A 
fi'ee-school, and several charity-schools, have been established here for 
the education of youth : and various meeting-houses bave been built tbr 
different religious denominations. This town was incorporated by charter 
of Richard I., A.D. 1189; and the burgesses were invested with manv 
valuable privileges, particularly the exclusive right of fishery on the Colné, 
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1Vames of Places. Counly. 
Cold Ashton ........ pu I Gloucester. 
Cold Cours ......... to I Northumb .. 
Cold Higham ...... pu ] Northamp .. 
Cold Norton ........ pu Essex ...... 
Cohl Overton ...... pu I Leicester... 
Cold Waltham ...... pu I Sussex ..... 
Colden, Great &Lit., to  E. R. York. 
Cohhneec¢ .... to/ pa Stafford .... 
Coldred ............ pa Kent ...... 
Coldsnouth ......... to Northumb.. 
Cole ................ ri Wilts ...... 
Cole Orton ........ pa Leicester ... 
Cole Pilate ......... to Chester .... 
Cole Brooek ........ pa Devon ..... 
Coleby ............. pa Lincoln .... 
Coleby ........... haro i Lincoln .... 
C, flemore ........... pa I Hants ...... 
Coleridge .......... pa I Devon ...... 
Colerne ............ pa I Wilts ...... 
Colesbourn ......... pa  Gloucester.. 
Coleshill * ......... pa  Berks ...... 

Bristol ...... 9 
Newcastle .. 9 
Towcester .. 4 
Maldon ...... 5 
M. Mowbray 7 
Petworth .... 5 
Beverley...15 
Staffor4 ..... 7 
Dover ....... 4 
Wooler ..... 7 
Malmsbury ..2 
Ashby de la Z 3 
Nantwich...5 
Crediton .... 4 
Lincoln ..... 7 
Barton on H 101 
Alton ....... 6 
Crediton .... 9 
Chippenham 7 
Cirencester ..8 
Farriogdon ..4 

Marshficld .. 2 
Blyth ...... 14 
Daventry .... 
Billericay .. 12 
Tu gby ...... 6 
Chichester.. 14 
Bridlington . 3 
Drayton ..... 9 
Canterbury 10 
Coldstream .. 4 
Tetbury ..... 6 W. Basset ...7 
Kcgworthy..5 Ravenstone. 3 
lIalpas ..... 10 Audlem ..... 3 
Bow ........ 4 Chumleigh..lI 
Newark .... 13 Slea{ord .... 11 
Burton ...... 1 Kirton ...... 13 
Haglemere ..12 Peterstield...6 
Hatherleigh . 9 B,)w ........ 3 
Bath ........ 7 Melksham ...7 
Cheltenham .7 ' Northleach..7 
Lechdale .... 4 [ Hiahworth . .2 

Chippenham 13 
Corbridge .. 10 
Northampton 8 
Rochford .... 7 
Leicester ...15 
IVli,lhurst ... 10 
Gt Driliield 9 
 "tone ....... 6 
Sandwich...8 
Ancroft .... 11 

105 
284 
64 
37 
94 
52 
205 ' 
148 
65. 
327 
94 
116 
166 
182 
126 
169 
49 
192 
100 
91 
75 

322 
36 
391 
216 
123 
449 
60 
139 
43 
48 
415 
"iç 

from the North Bridge to West-nesse. The last charter, by which the 
town is now governed, was granted by his majesty George III., in the year 
1753. The corporate officers consist of a mayor, recorder, town-clerk, 
twelve aldermen, eighteen assistants, eighteen common-councilmen, and 
inibrior servants. The right of returning the members to parliament is 
vested in the corporation and free burgesses hot receiving altos: the 
I number of voters is about 1400. The earliest return was ruade in the 
year 1296. A considerable portion of the trade of this town arises 
from the ovster fishery; Colchester oysters having been long celebrated 
]for their g(odness and flavour. The town of Colchester had anciently the 
i right of probate and enrolling of wills, which it continued to exercise till 
about the year 1560 ; and mnong the privileges which it still enjoys from 
i prescription, is the right vested in a femme-covert, or married voman, 
who, if her estate lies in the town, can convey it by deed, without 
being obliged to pass a fine, having previously declared her consent before 
!themayor. Dr. Samuel Harsnet, successively Bishop of Chichester and 
Norwich, and Archbishop of York, was the son of a baker in this town, 
where he was born in the year 1551. At the age of fifteen he was 
'admitted into King's college, Cambridge ; but afterwards he removed to 
Pembroke hall, of which he was elected fellow in the year 1583; and on 
,the resignation of Bishop Andrews, in 1505, chosen toaster. Being a 
favourer of the tenets of Arminianism, he was accused of various mis- 
demeanors by the Puritan party, in Ma),, 1624. He died in the year 1631, 
and was buried in the ehurch at Chigwell, where he had established a free- 
school. One of his publications was intituled, "" A Discovery of the 
:Fraudulent Practices of John Darrel, in his Proceedings concerning the 
pretended Possession and Dispossession of Villiam Somers, at Notting- 
hum, and others: detecting, in some Sort, the deceitful Trade in these 
latter Days of casting out Devils.'" Colchester sends two members to 
parliament. 
Markels, Wednesday and Saturday.--Fairs, Easter Tuesday, for woollens ; July 5th and 
23d for cattle and hors; October 10th, for cattle, horses, butter, and toys.--lail arrives 
1.56 moming, departs 12 36 mornin.--Bankers, MiIls and Co.. draw on Hankey and Co. ;, 
Round and Co., on Esdaile and Ço.lnns, the Fleece, the Lioa, the Red Lion, and the 
Three Cups. 
* COLESHILL is in the hundred of Shrivenham, four mlles vest- 
south-west from great Farringdon. This place seems to have derived its 
naine from its elevated situation above the river Cole, which runs near the 
bottom of the village, and forms the western boundary of the parish. 
Coleshill church is a handsome structure, dedicated to St. Faith. It lS. 
ornamented at the west end by a tower, with battlements and pinnacles. 
The inside is fitted up in an elcgant manner, and there is some fine painted 
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glass of modern workmanship, in a curious circular window in the south 
aisle ; the painting represents the arms of Sir Mark Stuart Pleydell, and 
his lady. An elegant marble monument, executed by Rvsbrack, to the 
'memory of the only daughter of the above persons, agd wife of the 
, Honourable William Bouverie, afterwards Earl of Radnor, is in the saine I 
'aisle. There is another of artificial stone, in the Gothie style, in memory 
of Sir M. S. Pleydcll, bart. and his lady. In the east window of the 
ehancel is some finely stained glass, purchased at Angiers, in 1787, bv 
the Earl of Radnor, and« put up here at his expenee. If represents th 
Nativity. The Rev. John Pinsent, vicar of this parish in the year 1706, gave 
an estate of about £15 per armure, for apprenticing the ehildren ofsueh 
of the poor inhabitants ofColeshill andGreat Coxwell, as had never received 
relief fiom their parish. The sure of 5 to be allotted for eaeh ehild. 
Near the village of Coleshiil, stands Coleshill-house, the seat of Lord 
Viseount Folkstone, eldest son of the Earl of Radnor. It was built by 
Inigo Jones, about the middle of the 17th century, and still retains ifs 
original form. In speaking of hfigo Jones as an artist, the late Lord 
Orford observed that he was "" the greatest in his profession that had eve 
appeared in these kingdoms; and so great, that in the reign of arts 
(Charles I.) ve seeely know the naine of another arehiteet.'" Th 
grounds have undergone a eomplete alteration, and bave been laid out 
under the direction of the Earl of Radnor, aceording fo the present im- 
proved taste of landscape gardening. They are remarkablv beautiful, 
possessing every l'equisite fo tender the seenery perfeet and intéresting. 

* COLESHILL is situated on an ascent, at the foot of whieh flows the 
river Cole; circumstances from which if evidently had its naine. It is 
one of the towns termed ancient demesne ; and appears in old records fo 
bave had a castle af a very earlv perid. The first possessors after the 
conquest were the De Clintons, flore hom it passed by marriage to the 
Mountfort familv. Sir Simon hlounttbrt ,cas one of the persons who 
believed in the personal identity of Perkin Varbeck and the Duke of York, 
son of Edward IV., in consequence of which he sent him a sure of money. 
For this offence he was hanged af Tvburn, and his estates grantcd to 
Simon Digby, whose dcscendants, ennob]ed in the reign of James I., attained 
eminence in various passages of the national history. The town consists 
if one long street, due north and south, with a bridge over the Cole at the 
north end lcading fo the chnrch, which is on the summit of au eminence 
commanding pleasing views of the surrounding country. The church of 
Coleshill, a fine specimen of the ornamented Gothic, bas a square tower, 
and a lofty octagonal spire. The monuments vhich it contains of the 
Digby family are numerous ; and beneath tvo arches are the recumbent 
 effigies of two knights, in a cross-legged position, supposed fo be Clintons. 
The widow of the first Digby bequeathed certaiu possessions for the per- 
fonnance of religlous offices ; but on their abolition the revenue was partly 
applied to the maintenance of a free-school. Coleshill-park was long the 
seat of the Digbys, created Earls of Bristol in the reign of James I. This 
title became extinct in the Digby family, on the death of the third earl, I 
in 1698. The present Earl Digby takes the title of viscount from the town 
of Coleshill. Moxhull, in the parish of Wishaw, was long the property 
of the L'Isle family, froln vhom if passed to a son of Bishop Hacket. 
Sir Willimn Dugdale, an English herald and antiquary of great celebrity, 
was the son of a country gentleman, aud was born af Shustoke, near 
Coleshill, in 1605. He was educated at a free-school at Coventry, and 
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Col Ia .............. pa 
C,)I ford s .......... m t 
C,d frvn ............ to 
Colkrk ............ pa 
Collierly ............ to 
Cvllingbourne Ducis, . 
.............. pal 
Collingbourne King- . 
stone .......... pa  
Collinhmn...pa & to 
Colline.haro, North, pa 
Col[ingham, South..pa 
Collington pa 
Colling! ree ......... pa 

Radnor .... 
Gloucester.. 
tM,ntgomery 
Norfolk .... 
Durham .... 
\Vilts ...... 

Knighton .... 7 
Blakenev....7 
Llandisi'[io...2 
Fakenham ...2 
Durham .... 11 
Ludgemlmll..3 

Vilts ................... 4 
V. R. York Vetherby ...2 
Nottingham Newark ..... 6 
Nottingham ............. 5 
Hereft, r4... Bromyar4 ...4 
Northamp .. Nt,rthampton 3 

Rhaider .... 13 
Momnouth .. 5 
Llanf.v[[in ... 5 
Fou[sham... 7 
W ickham ... 4 
G. Be4win . .6 
Tadcaster ...6 
Tuxford ..... 8 
Tenbury ..... 7 
Towcester ...6 

N. Radnor...9 
Nevnham ... 8 
\Velsh Pool..8 I 
Castle Acre.. 8 
Sunderland 16 
E. Everly ... 2 
Otlev ...... 10 
Sou(hwell ...8 
Leominster. 11 
Daventry... 101 

172 
183 164 
1O 316 
270 526 
73 458 
73 .... 
198 414 
130 881 
130 721 
129 160 
64 194 

' afterwards pursued his studies at home, under the direction of his father. 
'On his death he purchased Blythe hall, in the parish of Shustoke, and 
ruade it his residence. He emploved himself in making collections for a 
history of his native county ; and ia 1638, while on a visit to London, he 
became acquaiuted with Sir Henry Spelman, and other persons of con- 
genial taste, through whose intcrest he was made a pursuivant in the 
herald's office. On the commencement of the civil war he was summoned 
to attend the king, and was with him af the battle of Edgchill, and after- 
wards at Oxford, whcre he was created M.A. In 1644, he was appointed 
Chester herald; and he continued at Oxford till its surrender to the 
parliament in 1646. At that perlod" he was engaged, in conjunction, with,, 
Mr. Dodsworth, in procuring materials for his "" Monasticon Anghcanum, 
designed to comprise the history of the monastic and other religions foun- 
dations existing in England, previously fo the reformation, with copies of 
ail the charters and documents extant relating to them. The first volume 
ofthis great work appeared in 1665, the second in 1661, and the third in 
1673. Two supplementary volumes were published by John Stephens in 
1722 and 1723; and the Monasticon bas been recentlv edited, with im- 
provements, by the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel. In 1656, É)ugdale published 
"'The Antiquities of Warwickshire illustrated," folio; a work of vast 
research, which Gough places at the head of ail county histories. The 
"" History of St. Paul's Cathedral," folio, was the next production of our 
author; who, on the restoration of Char!es II., was ruade Norroy-king- 
at-arms. In 1662, he published the "" History of Embanking and Drain- 
ing of divers Fens and Marshes, &c." folio; and he edited the second 
volume of Sir Henry Spelman's Councils in 1664, and the second part of 
his Glossary. A miscellaneous work on legal antiquities, entitled "" Origines 
Juridicales," was the next of his literary labours ; to which succeeded "The 
Baronage of England,'" 3 vols., folio, which, in spite of almost unavoidable 
errors, may be regarded as a work of unrivalled merit in its kind, and 
alone sufficient to secure the fame of the author as a genealogical historian 
and antiquary. In 1677, Dugdale was made garter-principal-king-at-arms, 
and received the honour of knighthood. His remaining publications 
were--"A short View of the late Troubles in England," 1681, folio; 
"The ancient Usage in bearing of Arms; with a Catalogue of the Nobility, 
and of Knights of the Garter, and Baronets," 1681, 8vo. ; and "" A perfect 
Copy of all the Summonses of the Nobility to the great Councils and 
Parliaments, from 49th of Henry III. to the present Time," 1685, folio. 
He died at his seat of Blythe hall. in February, 1686 ; and was buried at 
Shustoke. His numerous manuscript collections are preserved in the 
Bodleian library, and af the Herald's college. He left a son, Sir John 
Dagdale, knight, who was a herald ; and a daughter, the second wife of 
Ashmole the antiquary.---Biog. Brit. 

 COLFORD.--Markel, Friday.- -Faits, June 20th, and December 5th, for wool, cattle, and 
cheese.--/nn, the Angel. 
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* COLLUMPTON, or Columbton, which, according to Risdon, "" is the 
chiefest place on the river Culme, and was the king's demesne in the 
Saxon heptarchy,'" is situated in the hundred of Itayridge, twelve miles 
north-east by north from Exeter. The parish comprises four villages, vz. 
Langford, Mutterton, Ponsford, and %Veaver. The inhabitants bave 
generally a procession once a year, in which at Ponsford they mark the 
boundaries of a ,s.tremn that waters the town, and sec that the water-course 
is in ordcr. A xater-hailiff is appointed once a year, who has a salary for 
taking charge of the stream. The town of Collumpton consists chieflv 
of one long street, badly paved, and the central part is inconvenienced bi- 
some old shamblcs. The turnpike road from Bath to Exetcr passes 
through this street, which gives the town some advantages, and from its 
woollen manufactorics it appears a commercial place. It bas many well- 
built houses, though the dwellings of the labouring classes are principally 
built with cobb walls. The town is governed by one high and four petty 
constables. Its principal manufactures are of broad cloths, serges, and 
kerseymercs. Collumpton church, the only ornament the town tan 
boast, is a fine structure, dcdicated to the Virgin Mary, having a nave, 
chancel, three aisles, and a lofty tower at the western end. The inside is 
decoratcd with a richly carved roof, and a beautiful rood-loff which 
separates the nave from the chancel. The south aisle was erected by John 
Lane, a clothier of this town, on whose tomb the following inscription 
appears:--" Here lies John Lane, merchant, who, with his wife, 
Thomasine, founded this chapel. He died on the 15th February, Anno 
Dom. 1527." This aisle is of elegant architecture, the windows large, 
and the roof ornamented with rich tracer),. On the outside are numerous 
ornaments emblematic of the founder's profession. An inscription on the 
east end informs us that if was finished in 1552. Running round the 
whole aisle, and every word cut on a separate stone, appears the follow- 
ing:--'" In honour of God and his blessed mother Mary, remember the 
soule of John Lane, Wapentaki Custos, Lanarius, and the soule of 
Thomasine, his wife, to bave in memory with ail other their children 
and friends of your own charity, which were founders of this chapple. 
and here lie in sepulture, the year of out Lord one thousand rive hundred 
:and six and 13venty. God of his grace on both their souls to bave mercy, 
'and finally bring them to the eternal glory, amen for charity." In this. 
town is a free-school, and the Anabaptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, 
have each a meeting-bouse. 
3Jarket, Saturday.--Fairs, May 12th, and September 28th, for cattle.--lnns, the Half tloon, 
and the Vhite Hart. 
 COLNBROOK. The town of Colnbrook lies partly in the first divi- 
sion of the hundred of Stoke, in the county of Buckingham, and partly in 
the hundred of Spelthorne, in the countv of Middlesex ; partly in the 
parish of HÇrton, partly in the parish of Irer, and partly in the parish of 
Langley. It was incorporated in the year 1543, by the style of bailiff and 
burgesses; and its charter of incorporation was rencwed" in 1632. This 
town, which is ver,," ancicnt, derives its naine from the small river Coln, 
upon seve=al changels of which it is built, and over each of which there is 
a small bridge. According to Camden, it is the Pontes of the itinerary of 
Antoninus. Gale, Baxter, and some others, agree with this opinion: 
but Leland places that station at Reading, in Berkshire; Salmon, at 
Dorkin i, in Surrey; and Horsley, at Old Vindsor. Some of the small 
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islands, formed by the different branches of the Coln in this t¢ighbour- 
hood, are supposed by Camden to bave been the places where the Danes 
secured themselves from the attacks of AIfred in the year 894 ; but Bishop I 
Gibson, perhaps with more probability, refers their successful defence to 
the Isle of Mersey. formed by the river Colne, in Essex. The ancientl. 
 . Antiquarian 
chantry chapel at Colnbrook, whmh formerly stood m a narrow part of the  suestion-. 
town, in the parish of Langley, was removed many years ago by the: 
commissioners of the turnpike ronds, and rebuilt on the opposite side of' 
the rond in the parish of Horton. The market-house, for which there was 
no longer any use, vgas taken down at the saine time. A neat chapel was 
erected in a more convenient part of the town. The inhabitants of Coin-' 
brook are chiefly supported by the expenditure of travellers, occasioned by 
the thoroughfare situation of the town. 
!farket, Tuesday.IFairs, April 5th, and May3d, for horses, cattle, and heep.--Inn#, the 
George, and th« V¢hite ttart. 
* COLNE. The little market-town of Colne, supposed by some tobe 
the Colunio of the Ravennas, is situated on a rising ground, near the eastern 
extremity of the county. Gough observes, that Colne bas no other marks: 
of a Roman station than what arose from the discovery of some Roman 
copper coins, and others of silver, which have been found here at different 
periods. The chapel of Colne is subordinate to the church of Whalley.: 
Il is a spac[ous and respectable building, and appears to have been restored 
or rebuilt about the time of Henry Vil. or VIII. The font is angular, and Elegant 
bears the name of Townley. On three sides of the choir are portions of font in the 
an old wooden screen, extremely elegant, and resembling one in the chapel ! chapel. 
at Townley, which Dr. Whitaker considers tobe of the age of Henry VIII. 
In this building are two chantries, one on the north side of the choir, be- 
longing to the Banister family, of Parkhill ; and one on the south side, 
belonging to the Townleys, of Barnside. The manufactories of Colne 
lbrmerly consisted in woollen and worsted goods. In the fourth of 
Edward II. here was one fulling-mill, charged at 6s. Bd. ; a circumstm«ce 
which implies that cloth was manufactured here at an early period ; and 
contradicts the generally received opinion, that English wool was univer- 
sally manufactured in Flanders, till an act of the tenth of Edward III. 
The cotton-trade now prevails here, and the articles of manufacture con- Extensive 
sist chiefly of calicos and dimities. A cloth-hall or piece-hall has been trade in 
erected here. The Leeds canal, passing within a mlle of the town, bas eotton. 
proved eminent]y serviceable to the manufactures of this place. The 
country is hilly, and abounds with coal, stone, lime-stone, slate, &c. At 
Baxnside, in the vicinity of Colne, is an old bouse belonging to the! 
Townleys ; and about half a mlle south of Barnside is Emmott hall, thel Emmott 
seat of Richard Emmett, Esq., of whose family Robert de Emot held lands baU. 
here in the year 1310. The house contains many family portraits. Near 
the house is a perfect cross, with the cyphers 1. p. 8. and ., halï obliterated 
upon tbe capital. A very copious spring, in an adjoining field, now an 
excellent cold bath, is called the Hullown, i.e. the Hallown, or Saints- 
well. There are several handsome seats near this town. 
Maket, Wednesday.--Fairs, Match 7th, May 12th, and October 10th, for horned, eattle 
sheela , and. woollen cloths.Inn, the AngeL 
 COLNE (St. Helen), consists principally of thatched cottages, scat- 
tered over a large plot of ground. Here, in the reign of Edward III., 
resided the Lady Blanch Wake, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster,' 
nephew to Edward I., whose mansion was about a mlle from the palace 
3 
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bdonging to¢he bishop of Ely, at Somersham. The contiguity of their 
estates occasioned "" manv controversies to arise daily concerning bounds, 
and othcr matters,'" betwêen the then bishop, Thomas Lylde, and this lady; 
and as "the bishop was a rough and plain man, hardly brooking such in- 
dignitics as it is likely a woman of that nobility would be rcady enough to 
offer," she "" conceived a deadly and inveterate malice against him, for 
wreaking whcrcofshe awaitcd an opportunity.'" This soon occurrcd ; for 
thc bishap having offended the king, by rcprchcnding him for appointing 
Robert Strctton to thc bishopric of Lichficld, the lady, "' thinking it now 
a fit rime, commenccd a suite against him, the ground and colour whereof 
was this : ' Crtaine ]ewdc persons had fired somc housing bclonging to 
the said lady, and being al)prchcndcd, wcrc contente to accuse thc bishop 
af this foule fact; and bcfore evcr thc bishop hcard anything of the 
mattcr, at the instance of thc lady and commandmelt of the king, a nisi 
prius passcd against him, and adjudgcd fo the paylncnt of £900, which 
presently ho was faire to lay downc." '" Notwithstanding this, hc appcaled 
to a jury ; but thc lady's influence having prcvcntcd him from obtaining a 
copy of thc former judgme.t, "" nothing could be done ;" on which he 
I complaincd to the king, but with so much warmth, that Edward accused 
him to thc parliamcnt then asscmbled, by whom he was sentenccd "' never 
more to comc into the king's presencc." The enmity of the principals 
was taken up by thc domestics; and not long afterwards, the bishop's 
cllambcrlain slew ont of the Lady Blanch's servants, in a violent affray that 
originated in a dispute about thc boundaries of the two estates. Thc 
bishop was soon accused as an accessary to thc murder; and, though 
«' knowing himself guiltlcss," ),et fearing that this would prove but as his 
other suits had done, he sold ail his movcablc goods, put thc money into 
the hands of trusty friends, and hid himsclf. This might hot serve his 
iurn ; he was round guilty by thc coroncr's inquest, and his temporalities 
!seized into the king's hands. Secing thereforc thc worst,  he thought, 
ho was content, upon summons, to appear in the King's lench, where he 
dcmanded trial by his peers, which the judgcs denied him, well knowing 
that by an honoul'able lria! they should not bc able to condemn him. A 
common jury of twelve knights of the post round him guilty, as accessary 
after thc fact ; which, notwithstanding, he to the last gasp 'ith great pro- 
testations denied." Judgment being pronounced against him, he appealed 
fo the Archbishop of Canterbury, that he might be put to "" his canonical 
. purgation ;" but the primate advising him to intreat ïavour of the king, he 
rcsolved to '" bave recourse unto the pope, to whom repayring, he declared 
all his trouble, from the beginning unto the end. Hereupon his accusers' 
were cited to appear in the pope's court, and for hot appearing were ex- 
communicated. The Bishoppe of Lincolnc was commandcd to denounce 
this excommuuication, which he did to his great trouble ; and also, that if 
any of the excommunicated werc dead, ho should cause them tobe digged 
out of their graves, and forbid them buriall in holy earth. This peremptory 
dealing of the pope moved the king unto great choller ; for divers of those 
that were excommunicated were persons of no sma]l account ; some ofthem 
of his privy council. Proclamation was therefore ruade throughout the 
realme, that, upon paine of death, no man should hereafter be so hardy as 
to bring into the realme any kind of writing from the pope's court. Some, 
notwithstanding, contrary to this prohibition, delivered letters to the 
Bishoppe of Rochester, then trcasurer of England, from the pope, con- 
cerning this matter ; and fearing the worst b_ad armed thcmselves : this 
done, they shrunke awaye and fled ; but were soon after apprehended, 
and diversely punishcd ; some dismembered, other faire and well hanged. 
The pope hearing of this was so incensed, that hee wrote a x'ery sharpe 
letter unto the king, breathing out terrible threats against him if he did 
hot presently econcile himself unto the bishoppe, and cause full amends 
tobe ruade him for al! thc losse hee had sustained, eyther by the lady, or 

I 
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him, in these troubles. The king was too wise eyther to do ail he required 
or utterly to dcspise his authority: thc one he knew was not for his 
honour, nor (so lixrrc had this tyrant incroached upon the authority of 
rinces) the othcr for his safety. Warned by fle examples of King Johe., 
Henry, the Emperor, and other, hec thought good not to exasperate him too 
much ; and so was content to yealde unto somewhat; but before the 
matter could grow to a full conclusion, it was otherwise ended by God, 
who took away the bishop by dcath : he deceased at Avignon, June 23, 
1361, and was there buricd." lNot any fragment of the Lady Blanch's 
bouse is now standing; and the bishop's palace at Somersham has bccn 
equally destroyed. The former was in the last century inhabited by thc 
Drurys ; and was wholly pulled down about ïorty ycaÆs ago : the grounds 
round the site bave a park-like appcarancc. Colne church, which is 
almost hall a mlle from the village, appears from the style of its architecture 
to have been erected about the time of tIenry III. It conists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with a tower at the west end, standing within the area 
of the church, and open to the aislcs, but hot to thc nave, on which side 
thc arch has bcen wallcd up for additional support, la the south wa!l of 
the chancel is a piscina; and at the end ofthe south aisle, wherewas probably 
a chapel is a double piscina. Some mutilated remains of arms and figures 
in stained glass appear in two or three of the windows. The walls arc 
supported by buttrcsses, those on the west side being particularly strong. 
This edifice was new roofed, and othcrwise repaircd in thc year 1807. 

* COLSTERWORTH is pleasantly situated on the side of the river 
Witham, which, winding through a delightful valley, divides it from 
Woolsthorpe, a small hanfiet in the parish, famous for having been the 
birth-place of Sir Isaac Newton, a celcbrated philosopher, admitted by the 
general consent of the learned to have been the greatest toaster of the 
exact sciences that ever cxisted. He was dcscended of an ancient and 
honourable fanfily, and was born at the manor-house of Woolstrope or 
Woolsthorpe, in this parish, on Christmas-day, O. S., 1642. His father 
died previously to his birth, and his mother was re-married to a clcrgyman 
namcd Snfith, by vhom she had a second familv. He was sent for edu- 
cation to a grammar-school at Grantham, at thWage of twelve, whcn the 
natural bent of his disposition disp]ayed itself in the construction of 
machinery, and in a faste for calculation, and the art of drawing. On the 
death of his fathcr-;n-law he returned home, for the professed purposc of 
assistig his mother in the management of a farm, in which she had been 
previously engaged. But the young philosophcr, who actual]y wcnt to 
market with corn and other products of husbandry, lcff the sale of his 
goods fo his servant, while he shut himself up at an inn to ruminate ove, 
the problems of Euclid, the laws of Kepler ; or to meditate discoveries of 
his own, which should eclipse the glory of his predccessors. His mother 
had wisdom enough to relieve him from the superintendance of business, for 
which he was unqualified, and afford him facilities for the improvement of 
his talents, by sending him to Trinity college, Cambridge, where he entered 
as a student in 1660. Mathematics immediately engaged his attention, 
and he studied with avidity not only the works of Euclid and Kepler, but 
also those of Descartes, Oughtred, Van Schooten, and others. But he 
soon displayed his genius by his original discoveries, one of the earliest of 
which was that of the various refrangibility of the rays of light, vhich ]ed 
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to his new theory of light and colours, and to vast improvements of the 
'construction of telescopes. In 1664, he took the degree of B.A., and the 
following year he was obliged to remove for a rime from Cambridge on 
account of the plague. This temporary interruption of his studies 
singularly connected with one of his most important discoveries ; for in 
his country retirement, sitting one day alone in his garden, the accidental 
observation of some apples falling from a tree, excited in his mind a train 
of observations on the cause of so simple a phenomenon, which he pur- 
sucd till he had finally elaborated his grand theory of the laws of gravita- 
tion. Returning to the university he was chosen a fellow of his college 
in 1667, and the next year he was admitted to the degree of M.A. In 1669, 
he was chosen professor of mathematics, on the resignation of Dr. Barrow, 
and he then also began to read a course of lectures on optics. In 1672, 
he became a fellow of the Royal Society, to which learned body he com- 
municated an account of his theory of light and colours, afterwards 
.published in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1677, he explained 
invention of infinite series, noticing the improvements he had ruade in 
by his method of fluxions. This was donc at the request of Leibnitz, 
who was engaged in similar speculations, and who appears to have inde- 
pendently arrived at the same conclusions xvith the English philosopher, 
to whom, however, the priority of discovery may fairly be assigne& He 
was engaged in 1680 in making astronomical observations on the cornet 
which then appeared, whence he proceeded to inquiries concerning the laws 
of motion of the primary planets ; and in 1683, he communicated to the 
Royal Society some propositions on that subject, which afterwards were 
printed under the title of '" Philosophim Naturalis Principia Mathematica," 
containing in the third book what has been termed his cosmetic astronomy, 
or rathcr his system of the world. A second and improved edition of this 
work was published at Cambridge, under the superintendance of Cotes, 
the professor of astronomy and experimental philosophy. Fontenelle says, 
that this treatise, in which the author had built a new system of natural 
philosophy upon tle most sublime geometry, was written with such pro- 
found judgment, anti yet so concisely, that it required some time and skill 
to understand it properly, on which account it did not at first meet with 
the attention it deserved ; but at length, when its worth came tobe suffi- 
ciently known, nothing was heard from ail qumoEers but a.general shout of 
admiration. In 1687, Newton signalized himself as the defender of the 
privileges of the university of Cambridge, when they were attacked by 
James II., and in 1688 he became a member of the House of Commons in 
the Convention Parliament. His extraordinarymerit was now well known 
and generally acknowledged : and when under the ministry of Montagu, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, the recoinage of our money was undertaken, 
Newton was appointed warden of the Mint, in which office he performed 
very essential services to the nation. About three years after, in 1699, he 
was promoted to be mas'ter of the Mint, a post which he held to the time 
. of his death. Upon this promotion he constituted William Whiston his 
deputy in the mathematical professorship at Cambridge, and resigned the 
'chair to him in 1703, on becoming president of the R«yal Society. In 
1704 he published a treatise on the reflections, refractions, inflections, and 
colours of light, which passed through many editions, and was translated 
into a variety of languages. In the following year Queen Anne conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood ; and in 1707 appeared his "'Arithmetica 
Universalis." Soon after the accession of George I. he was applied to 
by parliament to decide on the merit of a schcme for the discovery of the 
longitude at sea, proposed by Ditton and Whiston, with a view to the 
reward offered by government ; when he delivered an opinion unfavourable 
to the projectors. In 1715, Leibnitz, who seems to have been jealous of the 
faine of Newton, proposed fo him for solution the famous problem of the 
Trajectories, as the most difficult task which he could devise ; but such was 
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the transcendent genius of our countryman, that this puzzling question l 
served as the mere amusement of his leisure, and he solved it the saine 
evening he received it, though he had been fatigued that day with business 
st the Mint. Newton became a great favourite with the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards queen consort of George II., st whose request he drew up an 
abstract of a treatise on ancient chronology, a copy of which in manuscript 
being taken to France by the Abbé Conti, it was there translated, and 
published with animadversions, in opposition to the wishes of fixe author, 
who st length, however, laid the work before the public in a legitimate 
form. His habituai temperance, and the constitutional equanimity with 
which he was endowed, contributed to the preservation of his hcalth, and 
the enjoyment of his faculties to cxtreme old age; but hc was at last 
attacked by a calculous disease, from which he suffered great pain, and 
which occasioned his death, Match 20, 1726, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. His corpse lay in state in the Jerusalem chamber af West- 
minster, and on the 28th of Match its interment took place in Westminster 
abbey, when the pall was supported by the lord chancellor, the Dukes of 
Montrose and Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, Suffolk, and Maccles- 
field. A monument, with a Latin commemorativc inscription, was erected 
in the abbey; and his statue, by Roubiliac, has becn placed in the 
college of which he was a member at Cambridge. He left an estate of 
£3'2,000, which, as he ruade no will, became the property of his legal 
heirs, the descendants of his ister, Mrs. Conduit, having himself led a life 
of celibacy. 
 COLUMB (St. Major), in the hundred of Pyder, beautifully seated 
on the banks of the river Trent. The scenery from this place is the most: 
delightful imaginable. The town, which is 'ery pleasantly situated on an' 
eminence, surrounded by some fine grass land, is considerable, and the I 
houses in general are well buiit. It chiefly consists of one respectable 
paved street. Near this town are the ruins of Castle An-Dinas. The 
church dedicated to St. Michael is a handsome structure, and was formerlv 
of great note, having three chantries ; and the rectot], valued in the king"s 
books at £53 6s. 8d. is still one of the most considerable in the county. 
The parsonage-house is a respectable edifice, pleasantly situated below the 
town on the east side : it is said to have been built by Bishop Arundel. 
The church contains several monuments and grave stones of the familles 
.of Hoblyn, Vyvyan, Bealinge, Pendarvis, Arundel, &c. The Arundel 
:chapel is considered to bave been built by Renfrey Arundel, who died 
A.D. 1310. There was a monument to the memory of this gentleman ; 
but it was destrosed in 1676, when, by the carelesness of some school- 
boys, a barrel of gunpowder, which was kept in the rood-loft, was ex- 
ploded, and the church greatly injured. Three of the boys were killed, 
and the painted glass windows of the church were totally demolished. In 
the reign of Henry VI., Sir John Arundel founded a chantry of rive priests 
in the Arundel chapel. They are supposed to bave formed the college of 
Black Monks, which Hais mentions as having their residence near the 
church-çard. The college was accidentaily destroyed by tire in the year 
1701 ; and there are now no remains of buildings on its site. 
2L¢arket, Thursday.--17airs, Thursday after November 13th. and Mid-Lent Thursday, ft,r 
homed cattle, horses, sheep, and cloth. 
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 2Vames of Places. County. 
8 [ Columb, St. Minor, pa 1Cornwall 
27 I Colveston .......... pa  Norfolk .... 
17  Colwall ............ pa I Hereford... 
29 t Colwell ............ to I Northumb .. 
35_] Colwich  ...... pa & to I Sta/lbrd .... 

Number of Jliles from 
Columb,St.l/5 Padstow .... 10 Truro ...... 10 
Stoke Ferry..6 liethwold ...4 ,Vatton ..... 8 
[ Ledbury .... 4 C. Frome ...6 tlereford ...16 
I Hexham ..... 7 Bellingham .13 Corbridge...7 
! Rugeley .... 3 'Stafford .... 6 Litch/ie|d .. 10 

Disl. [ Popu. 
Lond.]lalion. 

Death of Sir 
,Villiam 
Volseley 
by inunda- 
tim. 

voyages. 

Hardships 
at ea. 

* COLWICII is most delightfully situated on the north bank of the river 
Trent, which af this part flows through a rich verdant raie, having,on its 
banks numerous elegant villas. Mr. Pennmit, speaking of the village, says, 
'" if is perfectly prodigal in its beauties, and sprcads at once every charm 
that can captivate the eye." The church is a verv ancient structure, 
dedicated to St. Michacl, in which are a number o( monuments of the 
Ansons and Wolseleys. The burial-place of the former is in the shape 
of a catacomb; and an inscription to one of the latter (Sir William) 
informs the reader that he xvas drowned in his chariot owing to the burst- 
ing of a mill-dam ; this accident was the result of a thunder storm. The 
four horses were lost, but the coachman having been conveved by the fol'ce 
of the flood into an orchard, remained fast till it had aba[ed, and by tlaat 
mcans escaped. This place gave birth fo George, Lord Anson, an eminent 
naval comnaander, who xvas the third son of William Anson, Esq., a gentle- 
man of an ancient and respectable family in Staffordshire, and was born at 
father's seat in this parish, on April 23, 1697. He xvent early into tbe 
navy, and passed rogularly through the minor grades of the service, until 
in his 27th year he xvas raised to the rank of post-captain and to the com- 
mand of the $carborough man of xvar. He was ordered to the $outh 
Carolina station, where he remained several years ; and while he resided in 
that province erected a town called Anson Burgh, and gave naine to a district. 
which is still called Anson county. On the breaking out of the Spanish 
war in 1739, he xvas selected as a proper person to command the fleet 
dêstined to attack the Spanish settlements in the Pacific Ocean, which 
intention gave fise to the memorable expedition so xvell described in the 
very popular book called "" Anson's Voyage." He set sail September 18, 
17-0, xvith a squadron of rive men of war, a sloop, and two victuallers, ail 
very wretèhedly fitted out as the sequel proved, for the nature of the 
service; and after passing along the eastern coast of South America, 
doubled Cape Horn in the midst of a series of storms and tempests that 
separated his whole fleet, only a small part of which ever again joined 
him. After refitting at the island of Juan Fernandez, he proceeded to the 
coast of Peru, and took the rich town of Paita. On this coast he also 
captured some valuable prizes, on board of which were passengers of dis- 
tinction of both sexes. His treatment of these xvas so generous and 
honourable, and of the wonaen in particular so delicate and polite, that 
mapressed as the parties had been, in conformity xvith Spanish policy in 
those countries, by aecounts of the insolence and barbarity of English 
seamen, they xvere exceedingly surprised, and expressed their respect and 
gratitude in the highest terres. He afterwards sailed with the Centurion 
and Gloucester to the coast of Mexico, to intercept the annual Acapulco 
ship, but was obliged to unite the crews and abandon his second vessel ; 
and so thinned and weakened were thc seamen by the scuïvy, it was with 
diculty they reached the pleasant uninhabited island of Tinian, one of 
the Ladrones. Here, while the commodore with most of his oflïcers and 
crew were on shore, the Centurion xvas bloxvn out to sea, and so little 
prospect was entertained of ber reaching the island again, that much 
labour xvas employed to iengthen a small vessel found on the shore, the 
commodore himself taking the axe in hand like a common man. So calm 
and equable was his deportment in these diflïculties, that he never allowed. 
any extraordinary marks of emotion to escape him, until informed that the' 
Centurion was in sight again. From Tinian he wcnt to refit at Macao,: 
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30 Colwiek-Nether ..... to 
30 Colwiek Over ...... pa 
5 [ Cohvinston ...-il & pa 
11 I Colytbrd ......... hars 
Il [ Col3ton ** .... m t & pa 
11 [ Colvton Rawleigh, pa 
151 Corhbe ............. ti 
15  Corsbe ........... hmn 

Nottingham 
Nt,ttinghmn 
Glarsorgan . 
Devon ...... 
De,-on ...... 
Devon ...... 
Gloncester.. 
Ghucester . 

Nottinghars. 2 Bingham .... 6 
Cowbfidge .. 4 [ BJdgend .... 4 
Col3 ton ..... 1 I L)rse Regis..6 
Exeter ..... 92 ] H,niton ..... 8 
Sidlnotlth .... 3 1 Exeter .... 10 
T¢tbnry .... 8 [ Dumley ..... 4 
C. Carsden . .3 [ Eveshmn .... 6 

Mansfield.. 15 
Llandaff.. l 14 
ttoniton l [ [ ! 0 
Axminster ..  
Honiton .... 10 
. ickr...4 
,Vinehcorsbe 8 

126 
126 
176 
149 
149 
163 
108 
94 

145 

and was so fortunate as to fall in with and capture the Manilla galleon, 
although greatly superior to lais own ship in size and lmmber of men. At' Coewteu. 
the very moment of victory he had another danger to eneounter, in eonse- 
quence of a tire whieh broke out near the Centurion's powder-room; 
but he gave his orders and surmounted the disaster with his usual cool- c,,,,lness 
and intre- 
ness. He sailed back with his prize to Canton, wherê he sold if; and ]3iditvo f 
having circumnavigated the globe, arrived with great riches at Spithcad, chamCter. 
June 15, lî44. Ilê v«as immediately ruade rear-admiral of the blue, and 
hot long affer a commissioner of the admil-alty. In May, 1747, he com- 
manded thc channel fleet, and captured a French squadron of six men of 
war, which were convoying a large fleet bound to the East and West 
lndies. Two of these prizes were cal[ed the Invincible and the Glory, 
which induced the captain of the first of them to sav, on giving up his 
sword, "" Sir, you bave conquercd the Invincible, and (lory tbllows you." 
For this and other services he was in the June following raised to the 
Ipeerage, by the title of Lord Anson, Baron of Soberton, in the coun-ty of 
I Southmnpton ; on which occasion he took the very appropriate motto of 
nil desperandum. In 1748, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Lord 
Uhancellor Hardwicke, who died without issue in 1760. In 1751, he 
was ruade first lord of the admiralty, ri-oto which he retid, on a change 
of administration, in 1756; but was again appointed in 1757, and re- 
mained at the head of the adlniralty during the whole of that spirited war. 
In 1761, he was raised to the principal naval dignity of admiral and com- I 
mander-in-chier of the fleet, for the purpose of bringing over Queen[ 
Charlotte. His death took place at Moor-park, Hertfordshire, in June, ] Died, June, 
; 1762 ; and having no issue, his entire property devolved upon his brother, 
I Thomas Anson, Esq., of Staffordshire. The foregoing brief sketch will be [ 
sufficient to show that Lord Anson possessed that cool, steady, and' 
intrepid order of mind which is eminently calculated for the naval service, 
united to general abilities of a highly respectable rank. His private 
character was also unimpeached, except that it has been asserted he was 
!fond of gaming, which imputation, in its most offensive sense, bas, how- 
'ever, been denied. Among the merits of this able commander was that of 
having brought up many excellent naval officers, who afterwards effected 
considerable services for the country.Yiog. Yr[t. 
* COLYTON, Culliton, or the town upon the river Coly, is a small but 
ancient market-town, called by Risdon, "" a borough of reputation." It is 
situated in the hundred of the same naine. The greater part of the 
houses are erected with flint and covered with thatch. Colvton was a 
demesne of William the Conqueror ; and John granted it an'annual fair 
of eight davs. A port-reeve is chosen evet T year at the lord's court by 
the inhabit'ants of a small district called the Borough. Colyton church is 
a large stone buildingæ having an octagonal tower rising ri'oto the chancel. 
The De la Poles had a bu'ing-place here on the south side of the chancel, 
in which m numerous decorations and effigies. In the small aisle between 
the church and chancel is the figure of a girl of about rive years of age, 
reported to have been the grand-daughter of Edward IV., and to have 
been choked by a fish-bone. She is represented standing under a stone 
canopy, and has the royal and Courtenay arms over her. The petty 
sessions are held here. 
Market, Thursdav.--Fairs, first XVednesdav in Mav, and Noversber 30th, for cattle.--Inns, 
" the De la Pole _rras, ard XVhte Hart. 

Pdsed t 
the pecrsge, 
June, 1747. 

The grand- 
dauhter of 
F,d :a rd IX-. 
choked bv 
a fish-bor:e. 
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Combe ............. to Hereford... 
Combe .............. ti Somerset ... 
Combe ............ pa Hants ...... 
Combe .............. ri Hants ...... 
Combe ............. ri A'ilts ...... 
Combe Abbey*ex pa lib Warwick... 
Combe Bisset ...... pa' Wilts ...... 
Combe Florey ...... pa Somerset ... 
Combe llay ........ pa Somerset ... 
Combe Keynes ...... pa I Dorset ..... 
Combe Long ....... pa, Oxford ..... 
Combe /lartin t .... pa Devon ...... 
i Combe M,)nkton .... pa Somerset ... 
Combe, St. Nicholas, pa Somerset . .. 
Combe Pyne ....... pa Devon ...... 
Combe Quinton ..... to Cumberland 
Combe Rawleigh ...pa Devon ...... 
Combe ia Teign Head  Devon ...... 
.................. pa  
Comberbach ........ to Chester .... 
Comberford ...... haro Stafford .... 
Combç-rmere I ...... to i Chester ..... 

Presteigne .. 
Crewkerne .. 1 
Gt. Bedwin..7 
Petersfield...6 
Ludgershall . 
Coventry .... 
Salisbury .... 4 
Wiveliscomb 
Bath ........ 3 
Wareham...6 
Woodstock.. 3 
llfracombe.. 4 
Bath ........ 
Chard ....... 2 
Colyton ..... 3 
Carlisle ...... 4 
Honiton ..... 2 
Abb. Newton 3 
Northwich ..4 
Tamworth ...2 
Nantwich ...2 

I Pembridge... 6 
Yeovil ...... 
Kingsclere.. I0 
Hambledon . 8 
E. Lavington 7 
Nuneaton...8 
Wilton ...... 4 
Taunton ..... 
Pensford .... 8 
Corfe Castle .8 
X¥itney ..... 6 
Barnstaple...9 
Pensford .... 
Wellington. 12 
BLyme Regia..3 
rampton...7. 
Collumpton..91 
Chudleigh ...6 I 
'arrington.. 7 i 
Litehfield .... 51 
Tarporley... 71 

i Kington ..... 5 I 
Chaxd ...... 8 
Whitchureh 10 
Havant.. :..6 
Amesbury.. 
Rugby ...... 
Downton .... 6 
Wellington. 
Frome ....... 8 
Bere Regis...9 
Chip Norton l0 
Arlington .... 5 
Frome ....... 9 
Ilminster .... 5 
Axminster...5 
Longtown .. 12 
Sidmouth .. 10 
Ashburton ...9 
Frodsham...6 
S. Coldfield..9 
Malpas .... 

149 
130 
64 
6O 
79 
90 
84 
149 
110 
118 
68 
01 
108 
140 
146 
303 
157 
186 
178 
118 
172 

o.oo 
193 
170 
316 
i 
1031 
142 

Elegant 
apartment8. 

Formerl 
celebrated 
for the pro- 
duction of 
silcer. 

« COMBE ABBEY, the seat of the Eari of Craven, stands on the site' 
of a religious house, founded here by Richard de Camville in the year 1150 
for monks of the cistercian order, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Herein were thirteen or fourteen religious, who were endowed 
in 1534 with £343 Os. 5d. : the site was granted in 1547 to John, Earl of 
Wmwick. The prescrit mansion was chiefly erected by Lord Harrington, 
in the reign of .lames I. The severai ranges of apartments are of noble 
I dimensions ; they are elegantly furnished, and weli suited to the purposes 
of state and dignified hospitality ; their walls exhibit a highly interesting 
collection of paintings, by the best masters, and are particularly rich in 
portraits of the Stuart family. The breakfast-room was fitted up for the 
reception of Princess Elizabeth, afterwarda Queen of Bohemia, who 
'bequeathed to William, Lord Craven, by will, ber valuable collection 
of paintings, which were brought from Germany. This seat stands 
in a fiat and rather low situation, but the attached park and grounds are 
very tastefully laid out: they contain about 500 actes, and are finely 
adorned with wood and water. 

"COMBE MARTIN, a parish, formerly having a market, in the 
hundred of Brannton, pleasantly seated in a deep valley, nearl) surrounded 
with hiils, on the Bristol channei. It derives its name of Combe from its 
low situation, and Martin from Le Sieur Martin de Turon, who had great 
possessions here, which he received for the great service she had rendered 
to William the Conqueror. He aiso obtained for the inhabitants the privi.- 
lege of a weekly market, which bas been discontinued for a very long time. 
Combe Martin was formerly celebrated for the quantity of silver found in 
veins of galena, which run in courses from east to west through the neigh- 
bouring hills. They were first worked in the rcign of Edward I. and with 
different success down to the rime of Elizabeth. The church, dedicated 
fo St. Peter, is a rectory, value £39 Ss. 9d. In Combe Martin Cove, 
fishing smacks and light vessels can lie, and pilots for the Bristol channel 
are always to be found here. The adjacent country produces abundance 
of hemp, and the neighbouring hills are known to contain silver ; the 
mines after being ciosed ome time, were again opened in 1813, and con- 
tinued to be worked for four years, during which 208 tons of ore were 
shipped for Bristoi, but the quantity of siiver obtaincd not being round 
sufficient to pay the expence of working, they were given up in August, 
S17. 

J/ COMBERMERE, or Cumbermere, on the borders of Shropshire. In 
133, Hugh de Maibanc founded here an abbey for Benedictine monks, 
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6 
12 
42 
36 
38 
39 
10 
34 
43 
4 
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15 
16 
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12 
12 
15 
tl 
4 
34 
tl 

34 
3 
3 
11 
3,  
31 
3 

Cambridge . Cambridge ..4 
,Vorcester.. Pershore . .4 
Vorcester ............... 2 
Suffolk ..... Stowmarket .1 
Sussex ..... N. Shoreham 3 
Warwick... Kington ..... 2 
Derby. ..... Ch. le Frith.2 
Somerset... Bridewater 5 

Cax t on ..... 6 
ton 6 
Evesham .... 15 
Debenham ..9 
Stevnin 3 
Stratfiwd . ..7 
d eswel 1 ... 7 
,Vells ..... 12 

St. Ives ..... 13 
Evesham .... 6 
Tewkesbur 3' . 7 
Bildeston . . .6 
Arunde| ... I0 
Shipston .... 8 
IIayfield .... 6 
Axbri,lge .... 9 

N. R. York. 
Berks ...... 
Derby ...... 
Gloucester . 
Hants ...... 
Hants ...... 
,qurrey ..... 
ussex ..... 
Dnrset ...... 
Dorset ..... 
Gloucester . 

Guisborough 6 ,Vhitby ..... 8 Leatham .... 6 
E. Ilsley .... 2 Beedon ...... 4 Wallingbrd .8 
Ashborne .... 1 \Virksworth .8 Derby ...... 13 
Gloucester .. 6 Newent ..... 2 Ledbrv ..... 8 
,Vinchester. 2 ] Romsey ..... 8] B. ,Va[tham.9 
Yann.uth .. 13 1Newport .... 61 Newtown ...1 
Guildford ...3 1 Farnham .... 81 G:dahnin...3 
Midhurst .... 9 ] Petersfield . .51 Chichester...9 
Dorchester.. 9 ] Beaminster. 9 Abbotsbury..6 
Shaftesbury..3 StaIbridffe . 8[ Gillingham . .6 
Northleacl..3 Cheltenham. 9] Cieneester .10 

:ilts ...... 
Berks ...... 
Someret ... 
Vilts ...... 
: Somerset... 
.8omerset... 
Somerst ... 
 Somerset.. 
 G[ouce»ter.. 
Varwick... 
Devon ...... 

mnpton Greenfield, pa Gloucester.. 
ompton I ...... ittle pa Glnucester.. 
,wnpton, Long ..... pa Warwick... 
ompton Martin .... pa ,%)mersat ... 
ompton Nether .... pa Dorset ...... 
ampton Over .... pa Dorset ...... 
mpton Pauncetbrd, p ; Somerset... 
ompton Scorpio[, I te Varwick... 
ompton Yalence .. pa Dorset ..... 

Cal ne ...... 2 
Farrin_,2don .. 6 
A xbridge .... 2 
V¢ilton ..... 4 
Pensford .... 
Somerton .... 3 
Crewkerne ..4 
Shepton M...2 
Thornbury.. 5 
Ki neton ..... 6 
Plymouth .... 1 
Bristol ...... 6 
Moreton .... 3 
Ship. on Store-6 
xVells ...... 8 
Sherborne... 3 
V¢incanton..5 
Ship. on Stour3 
Dorchester . .7 

Marlboro' .. 12 
rWantage .... 8 
Bristnl ..... ] 4 
Ilindon ...... 7 
Bristol ...... 7 
Glastonbury.  
Chard ...... 
Vells ....... 15 
Chepstow ...9 
Southam .... 6 

Devizes ..... 7 
[-lighworth .6 
\Vell . . l0 
' ,qhaftebury 11 
Bath ........ 6 
,Vincanton 11 
llminster .... 6 
Brut,m ...... 7 
Sod bu ry .... ! 0 
VCarwick.. 12 

Bere Alston. 61 5I,)dbury ... 11 
Chepstow ...9 Thornbury...8 
tow ..... 3 Cmoden .... 
Kineton .... 12 V¢icl'ford .... 2 I 
Bristol .... 12 Axbridg-... 7 
Yeovil ....... 4 Stalbridge.. l0 
............ 3 ............. 11 , 
Somerton .. 101 ,qherbnrne ...6 [ 
tratford ...10 Kinet,n .... 11 I 
Bddport .... 9 Beaminster. ]2 1 

47 
109 
104 
80 
53 
85 
165 
132 
254 
62 
1t0 
110 
64 
97 
32 
59 
128 
86 
88 
71 
132 
89 
112 
125 
136 
IlS 
127 
76 
219 
130 
87 
76 
122 
119 
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xvhich was dedicated te the blessed Vrgin Mary and St. M,chael : it vas 
valued at £258 6s. 6d. per annum ; and in 1540, the sitc was granted te 
George Cotton, Esq. Combermcre abbey, the seat of Viscount Comber- 
mere stands on the site of the ancient priory, seine of the walls of vhich 
form a part of the present mansion : it is pleasantly situatcd on the banks 
of an extensive and beautiful mere that gives naine te the place. 
* COMBERTON (Little) is in the hundred of Pershore. The church, de- 
dicated te St. Peter, is a rectory, value £9 Os. 2d. The prier and convent of 
Worcester granted te John Sonneburne, rector, in the reign of Richard II., 
a chamber in the priory, decent and suited te his rank, te be repaired and 
furnished at their expense, and likewise a loaf of the larger size, another 
of the sponsable size, and a draught of the best beer that the convent drank, 
day during his life, togcther with the sum of fifty-tvo shillings yearly. 
every 
ç COMPTON SCORPION or Scorfen. This township is in the parish 
of Illmington, Kington division, of the hundred of Kington. h is said te 
have been the birth-place of Sir Thomas Overbury, a miscellaneous writer, 
principally knovn by the tragic circumstance of his death. He was born 
in 1581, at the house of his maternal grandfather in Warwickshire, and in 
1595 was entered a fellow-eommoner of Queen's eollege, Oxford. Thenee, 
affer taking a degree, he removed to the Middle Temple for the study of 
the law; but his inclination being more turned to polite literature, he 
preferred the chance of pushing his fortune at court. In 160, he eon- 
traeted an aequaintanee with Robert Car, the worthless ltvourite brought 
from Seotnd by James I. The ignorance and mean qualifieations of this 
minion rendered the services of a man of parts and edueation, like Over- 
burv, exeeedingly veleome ; and hcrepaid his services by proeuring for 
him', in 1608, the honour of knighthood, and the place of a Weleh judge 
3v 
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ICompton Verrier .. 
i ....... ex a lib [ 
Cmpton r0,'yngat es, 
......... ex pa lib [ 
Conderton .......... to 
Con,licote .......... [.a 
Condover ........... pu 
Coneysthorpe ....... to 
Coneythorpe ........ to 
Coneyweston ....... to 
Congerston ......... pa 
Congham ....... vil' 
Congleton « ....... m ! 

Warxvick... 
Warwick... 
'Woreester .. 
Gloucester . 
galop ...... 
N. R. York . 
XV. R. York 
.tafford .... 
Leicester... 
Norfo]k .... 
Chester ..... 

Stratird .... 8 
Kineton ..... 7 
Evesh ana .... 
Campàen .. 
M. Venlock 9 
Pickering .... 
Aldboro' ....2 
Kingsl«y .... 
llinckley... 
L', nn Reis 
Sandbach .... 7 

Southam .... 8 
Shotswell ...7 
! Pershore .... 3 
Vinchcombe 8 
,Ve]lington 11 
Halms]ey ... 11 
Ripley ...... 6 
Newcastle .. 6 
Twye ross .... 2 
Swaffham .. 11 
K nutsford .. ] 2 
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for his father. The intinmcy continued to be mutually advantageous, 
until the favourite engaged in his celebrated amour with the Countess of 
Essex. With too much of the license of fine gentlemen in every age, Sir 
Thomas countenanced this gallantry in the first instance; but when that 
infamous woman had, by a disgraceful series of proceedings, unhappily 
but too much countenanced by the king himself, procured a divorce from 
her husband, he opposed the projected marriage between her and her 
gallant by the strongest remonstrances. This counsel, Car, then become 
Viscount Rochester, communicated to the lady, vho immediately exercised 
her influence for the removal of her adversary. An attempt was ruade to 
place him at a distance, by al,pointing him to a foreign mission ; but re- 
lying upon his ascendancy with the favourite, which he exercised with 
considerable arrogance, he refused to accept it. On the ground of dis- 
obedience in declining the king's service, he was immediately arrested, 
and committed a close prisoner to the Tower in April 1613, and ail 
aecess of his friends was debarred. At length, fear of his resentment and 
disclosures, if released, induced Car and the countess, now become lais 
wife, to cause infected viands to be administered at various times to the 
unhappy prisoner, who finally fell a sacrifice to a poisoned clyster, on 
the 15th September, 1613. Ail these facts .afterwards appeared in 
evidence, when the accomplices in the nmrder were tried, and Sir 
Gervase Elways, the lietenant of the Tower, a creature of Car's, with 
several others, were condemned and executed. Car and his lady, then 
become Erl and Countess of Somerset, were also convicted and con. 
demned, but to the eternal disgrace of James, pardoned for no assign- 
'able cause that will not add to the ignominy of the proceeding. Sir 
Thomas Overbury wrote both in verse and in prose, and his poem, entitled 
"" The Wife," has been much admired ; as also his "" Characters," or witty 
descriptions of the properties of sundry persons, somewhat in the manner 
of the sketches in the posthumous works of Butler. A tenth edition of 
ail his works was published in 1753, 8vo. His nephev, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, published "" An Account of the Trial of Joan Perry and ber two 
sons, for the Murder of William Harrison ;" a most remarkab]e case, the 
parties who were executed having confessed themselves guilty of the 
murder, although innocent ; "" Queries on Persecution in Religion ;" and 
"" Rationum Vernaculum,'" a firther work on the saine subject.--liog. 
lrit. State Trials. 
 « CONGLETON is one of the townships of Astburv. It is a small 
corporate town, govcrned by a mayor and six aldermen. Formerly it was 
celebrated for the manufacture of tagged leather laces, called Congleton 
points, and for the weaving of ribbons, both of which have been discon- 
tinued ; and the chief employment of the poor is now derived from a silk- 
mill, which was crected on the banks of the river, about 1752. There are 
also rive cotton-milIs in and near the town, and one paper-mill. Congle- 
ton had formerly two chapeIs, or churches, as thev were sometimes called, 
dependaat on Astburv as the mother church. The lower chapel, adjoin- 
ing thc bridge, was d'esecrated nearly two centuries ago, and bas been oc- 
cupied many years as a workhouse. The higher chapel was rebuilt, and 
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probably enlarged, about the year 1740 ; but the tower .as hot rebuilt 
dll 1786. The corporation is in possessiou of one of the ancieut instru- 
ments for a scold, or "" curst queane," called a bridle ; aud to the present 
day it is said to be occasionally used. Congleton has a grammar-school, 
at least as old as the rime of Queen Elizabeth, which is free only to the 
sons of burgesses. Congleton is memorable in the history of the county 
as the scene of an atrocious and perhaps unprecedented murder, "«hich 
was perpetrated by Samuel Thorlcy, a butchcr's assistant in the town. 
The naine of the unfortunate victim was Anne Smith, a ballad-singer, aged 
 22. It appeared that she vas net on a foot-way near Congleton by 
the prisoner, who prevailed on her to accompany him to a ho]low place at 
some distance from the road, where he severed ber head from ber bodv, 
cut off her arms, legs, thighs, and breasts, took out her bowels ard 
tongue, and having cut off the calves of her legs, and other fleshy parts, 
threw what remained of the carcass into a brook. Having thus, as he 
imagined, secured himself from the possibility of detection, he placcd those 
parts lu his apron, and carrying thcm to the house of an old woman, told 
ber, that he had receied from a butcher, ho had been ddving pigs on the 
rond, the flesh of one that had died, which he desired her to put up tbr 
him. Calling again the next morning, he requested permission to boil, 
what he then termed, his pork, which being granted, he ate a part of it 
for breakfast ; but, finding it to disagree with him, he dcsired the woman 
to throw the remainder away. Soon afterwards some men, who had oc- 
casion to pass the brook, obsered a petticoat in the water; and their 
suspicions being awakened, they searched attentively, and found several 
dismembered parts of a human body. The head and face being secn by 
an aged woman in the aeighbourhood, she instantly exclaimed, "" It is 
poor Anne Smith, the ballad-singer.'" The manner in hich the deceased 
had been cut to pieces occasioned a shrewd countrvman to observe, that 
the act was probably perpetrated by a butcher ; and the ferocious disposi- 
flou of Thodey excited a suspicion that he was the person, though he had 
assisted in the search for the remains of the body, and expressed a strong 
detestation at the conductofthe unknown murderer." His general character 
was bad ; and his frequeat practice of eating rw meat induced the countrç- 
man to imagine that Thor[ey might have concealed the flesh in some barn 
for food. Under the influence of this idea, he searched the cottage of the 
old woman in whose custody the flesh had been left, and who was perhaps 
known as an acquaintance of the murderer ; and was then, as far as she 
was concerned, informed of the foregoing particulars. The scattered 
pieces of the bodv were produced ; and the man perceiving that they were 
aot bristlv, as a s'craped pig would have been, conveyed them to a surgeon, 
who imm'ediately pronounced them to bave belonged to some human body. 
Thorley was soon afterwards apprehended He acknowledged the perpe- 
tration; and being questioned as to the motive which influenced him to 
commit such a horrible crime, he answered, that, "having frequently 
heard that human flesh resembled young pig in taste, curiosity prompted, 
him to trv if it was true." During his imprisonment and trial, he be- 
haved wih the utmost indiffereace. At the gallows he only inquired if' 
the executioner intended to strip him ; when, receiving an answer in the, 
negative, he displayed a slight degree of satisfaction. His body was hung 
in chains on a heath near Congleton. The witnesses on his trial averred 
that he had never shown any marks of insanity, and entertained the 
opinion that extreme avarice was the principal inducêment to the com- 
mission of this singularly savage act of diabolicaI cruelty. He was 
executeà on the 10th of April, 1777. This town is a very healthy place, 
and tbe buildings are of a very neat description. Its manufactures are 
principally in leather, cotton, and silk. 
31arkel, Saturdav.--Fairs, Thursday belote Shrovetide, May 12th, July 6th, and 
vember'oed.--«n'ers, Johnson and Co., dmw on Mast.erman and C,».lnns, Black Lb*n. 
B'dl's Henri, and S',van. 
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A¥,mes er llaces. 
Congresbury ........ pa Somerset ... 
Conreve * ........ vil 
Connope ............ to 
Coningsby .......... pa 
Coningsholme ...... 
Conington .......... pa 
onington .......... pa  
Conisbrough ........ pa 
Coniscli ff, High, pa& to 
Conischff, lw ..... to 
Coniston ............ to 
Coniston, Cold ..... to 
Coniston in Kettle- ] 
well Dale ...... to ) 
Coniston Monk ...... to 
Conock., .......... haro 
Cononle) ........... to 
Conside ............ to 
Constantine, St ..... pa 
Constard ......... man 

Stafford .... 
Hereford ... 
Lincoln .... 
Lincoln .... 
Cambridge.. 
Hunts ...... 
XV. R. York. 

Durhmn .... Darlington.. 4 
Durham .... ] ............. 3 
E. R. York. [ Hull ........ 5 
. W. R. York. [ Skipton .... 6 
,¥. R. York. I Settle ...... l0 
Lancaster .. [Hawkshead .3 
Wihs .... [ Lavington...4 
XV.R. York. ] Skipton ..... 3 
Durham .... I Duha» .... ll 
Crnwall .. Falmouth .... 5 
Sussex ..... , Battle ...... 

Axbridge ...61 Bristol ..... 12 
Staffor4 ..... 7 ] Newport ... l0 
Presteign .... 6 1Kington ..... 8 
Horncastle .. 1 [ Tattershall .. 1 
Louth ....... 81Saltfleet ..... 5 
St. Ives ...... 3 [ Huntingdon.. 6 
Hilton ...... 2 [ ............. 6 
Rotherham ..6 Doncaster ...2 
taindrop .... 9 
........... 
Beverley .... 8 
Sally Abbey .8 
Bu msall .... 4 
Ambleside . .7 
Devizes ...... 4 
Broughton ...4 
Volsingham. 4 
Helston ..... 5 
Rye ........ 10 

Pensford .... 12 
Rugeley .... 7 
XVeobly .... 
Bollingbrok? 9 
Alfor4 ...... 12 
Cxton ...... 5 
St. Neots...10 
Ti c k bi 11 ..... 
$edgefield .. 13 
, . ........... 12 
Hedon ...... 4 
Broughton...3 
Hawes ..... 14 
Ulverston... 12 
Madboro'... 10 
Colne ....... 
Mugleswick 4 
Pemn ...... 5 
Vinchelsea. 10 

1 13 
 i6 
127 1773 
1 170 
3 
 204 
1 1347 
2 8 
244 140 
180 Il6 
4 6 
230 162 
ç "ia 
19 .... 
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Literary 
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lFtnslatlola 
o the see o 
Woreester, 
1781. 

* CONGREVE. This village, in the neighbourhood of Penkridge, had 
the honour of giving birth to the celebrated Dr. Richard Hurd, an 
eminent English prelate and philological writer of the last century. He 
was born January ]3th, 1720, at this place, where his father was a fariner. 
Affer a school education, ho went to Eanuel college, Cambridée, in which 
he obtained a fellowship in 1742, having previously proceeded M.A. ; and 
in 1749 he took the degree of B.D. The saine year he published "" Horatii 
Ars Poetica, Epistola ad Pisones;" with an English commentarv and 
notes, which was dedicated to XYarburton, whose friendship and lierarv 
patronage contributed much to his future prosperity. In 1750 he publisheh 
la " Colnmentary on fle Epistle of Horace to Augustus ;" and in 1751 a 
. tract entitled "' The Opinion of an eminent Lawyer, concerning the Right 
of Appeal from the Vice Chancellor of Cambridge to the Senate, supported 
by a short histoxical Account of the Jurisdiction of the University, by a 
Fellow of a Cllege," 8vo. His next production was a satirical attack on 
Dr. Jortin, in delbnce of Warburton, in an "' Essav on the Delicacv of 
Friendship," which he afterwards endeavoured to'suppress. His irst 
ecclesiastical preferment was the rectory of Thurcaston, in Leicestershire, 
which he obtained in 1757 ; and the saine year he published "' Remarks 
on David Hume's Esav on the Natural History of Religion," 8vo. His 
"" Dialogues Moral and'Political, with Letters on Chivalry and Romance," 
appeared at difl'erent times from 1758 fo 1764, and were republished col- 
lectively, in 1765, 3 vols. 8vo. It ought to be remarked, that the later 
editions of this production show the sentiments of the author to bave 
undergone some change after the first publication of his dialogues, in 
which he eulogizes the fiiends and martyrs of liberty in terres which to 
his more matured judgment probably appeared too strong. :None of his 
works attracted so much notice as the dialoéues , which were translated 
into German bv the poet Holty, and published at Leipsic. About 1765, 
he was chosen'preacher to the societv of Lincoln's-inn ; and in lî6î, he 
was ruade Archdeacon of Gloucestêr. He took the degree of LLD. in 
] 768, in which year he commenced a series of serinons on the prophecies, 
preached at the lecture founded by his fi'iend Warburton, at Lincoln's-inn. 
These discourses were published under the title of an "' Introduction to 
the Study of the Prophecies concerning the Christian Church, in Twelve 
Lectures," 1772. In 17ï5, Dr. Hurd was raised to the bishopric of 
Lichfield and Coventrv; and hot long after was ruade preceptor to the 
late King George IV., nd his brother, the Duke of York, through the in- 
fluence of Lord Mansfield. He was translated fo the see of Worcester on 
the removal of Dr. North to Winchester in 1781 ; and at the saine rime 
was bestowcd on him the coafidential situation of clerk of the closet. 
These preferments seem to have satisfied his ambition, for on the death of 
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Carmarthen 
Carmarthen. 
Devor ...... 
Berks 
Northumb.. 
Suffolk ..... 
Kent ....... 

Llandover,¢.. 7 
Carmarthèn.. 7 
H, dsvorthy.. 4 
Maidenhead .3 
V¢ooler ...... 9 
tlalesworth .2 
Rochester ...4 
Durham .... Stock on Tees6 
Suffolk ..... Ipswich ..... 4: 
Lancaster .. Bury ........ 7 
Chester .... Nantwich ...5 ' 
Chester .................. 6 

Llampeter... 7 
Nexvcastle .. 8 
Torrington . 10 
Gt. Marlow..4 
Coldstream..4 
Harlestone .9 
Gravesend...7 ' 
Hartlepool .. 5 
Hadleigh .... 6 
Haslingden . .5 
Sandbach .... 5 

Talley ....... 6 
St. Claer .... 8 
Stratton .... 11 ! 
Slouh ...... 7 
A ncïft ..... 6 
Frarnliaghm 10 
Chatham .... 
Sedgefielà ...7! 
l-evland... 111 
Rohdale .... 
,Vybunbury. fi 
Congleton.. 10 
Malden ..... 12 
Ripon ....... 4 
Cardington .. 2 
PockIington. 15 
Newport... 10 
Connington.. 4 
Ormskirk ...10 
Coventry .. 10 
Kettering .... 8 
Bourn ...... 11 
C. Carrock.. 5 
Longtown .. 10 
Ludlow ..... 8 
Chard ....... 9 

pa 
opgrove ...... pa & to 
»le ............. pa 
..llb 
.... to & chap 
Magna .... haro 
l ...... rot &pa 
Great ....... to 
Little ....... fo 
'. .......... pa 
t)rfe .............. pa 
Corfe Castle I ho & m t 

XV. R. York. 
Bedford .... 
E. R. York.. 
, Stafforà .... 
[tunts ...... 
Lancaster .. 
VCarwick... 
Northamp .. 
Lincoln .. 
Cumberland 
Cumberland 
Salop ...... 
Somerset 

Colchester . .4 
Boro'bridge.. 3 
Bedfor4 ..... 3 
York ........ 5 
Penkridge .... 3 
Stilton ...... 5 
Chorlev ..... 3 
Nunea'ton .6 
Rockingha .3 
Folkingham. 9 
Carlisle ..... 6 
Tenbury ..... i 
Taunton ..... 
Dorchester. 23 

Coggleshall ..6 
Knaresboro' .3 
,Vittington..2 
Selby ........ 8 
Staffor4 ..... 3 
ttuntingdon..6 
Vigan ...... 4 
Hinckley .... 4 
R,,thwell .... 8 
Granlham ...9 
C. Mortimer .5 
VelIington . 6 
Vareham ...5 

Poole ....... 8 

198 971 
225 
' 131 
252 
 i6 
19 
169 848 
1 6 1,t8 
611 
1N5 29 
0 908 
98 108 
lç5 .i 
 25 
1 553 
1 
1[6 1712 

I DD I Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, the king would bave elevated 
Hurd to the primacy, a station for which he was well qualified by 
his talents and standing in the church, but he modestlv declined the offer. 
In 1788, he published an edition of the works of Bishop Warburton, in 
which he thought proper to omit some of the productions of his deceased 
friend ; a circumstance which subjected him to the severe rcprehension of 
the late Dr. Samuel Parr, who supplied the editorial deficiencies of Bishop 
Hurd's collection, by printing a volume with the trie of "" Tracts by 
Warburton and a ,Varburtonian." In 1795, the right reverend editor 
himself published a kind of supplement to the works of Warburton, in the 
form of a biographical preface, and he subsequently also published the 
correspondcnce of Warburton, which was his last literary undertaking. 
He died at the episcopal palace of Hartlebury, in Worcestershire, May 28, 
t808, and was interred in the church-yard of that parish. IVicho&'s Lit. 
Anee. 3[onth. Jlag. vol. xxv. Edit. 
* CONVIL-CAYEO, or Cynwf-Caeo, is in the hundred of Caveo or 
Caeo, situated near the junction of the rivers Cothy and Turrock. in this 
vicinity are several springs : one at Pump-Saint is held in much estimation. 
Two sulphureous springs af Briw Nant are preferred to those of Brecknock 
and Radnor ; and there is a well of remarkablv cold water here, peculiarly 
efiïcacious in rheumatic complaints. Many aatiquities, evidentlv Roman, 
continue to be found in this vicinity, such as golden torques'; Roman 
bricks are frequently dug up in the fields. Several tumuli stand near a 
place called the bridge of Remus's Ford. The remains of an aqueduct are 
still to be seen, leading to the ruins of the Soldier's-mill ; and there is a 
Sarn Helen or Roman road in this parish, on the road near to Llan-Dewi 
Brefi. Gold mines were formerly worked here by the Romans. Convil- 
Cayeo is celebrated in the poetry of Llywarch Hen. 
T'airs, May 30th, August 21st, and October 0th. 
I COItBY.--Fairs, August 26th, anà Monday before October llth, for horses and homed 
cattle. 
 CORFE CASTLE. The town of Corfe Castle, situated in what is 
termed the Isle of Purbeck, is an ancient market-town, that most probably 
owes its origin to the castle, which was built previously to the year 980. 
As the town, however, is unnoticed in the Domesday-book, it could hot 
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121 Corfe Mullen ....... pa 
1t31 Co,-hampton ........ pa 
39. Crley ............. pa 
313 t" Cornard, Great .... pa 
3131 Cornard, Little .... pa 
,t._6_.] Cornborough ........ fo 

A'umber of .lliles fro,, 

I Dorset ..... I Wimborn M. 4 I B. Forum .... 91 Bere Regis...9 
Hants ..... I Bishop's Va1,1 J Exton ...... 1 I v¢Vinchester 10 
Varwick... I Cveatry .... 4 ] Nuneaton .... 6 } Coleshill .... 8 
Juffolk .... |Sudbury .1 I Haverhill .. 16 Hadleigh .... 9 
Sk .... I ....... .'.'.  I '«d .... 1 ........... 9 
N. R. York. | York ...... 11  M.'Heighton .7 { Pvcklington. 2 

105 608 
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56 819 
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have been of any note till after the conquest. The manor and castle 
appear to bave descended together, and to bave been held by various 
owners. In the reign of Henry IV. they were granted fo the Beauforts, 
Earls of Somerset, from whom they were taken by Edward IV. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. they were bestowed on Henry, Duke of Richmond ; 
but after his death reverted to the crown. Edward VI. bestowed them 
on the Duke of Somerset. On that nobleman's attainder the demesne 
lands of the castle were leased for twenty-one year, on a fee-farm rent of 
£7 13s. 4d. per armure. Queen Elizabeth granted the castle, manor, and 
whole Isle of Purbeck fo Sir Christopher Hatton, whose heirs continued 
possessors till the commencement of the lîth century. At that peiod Sir 
William Hatton gave the manor to Elizabeth, his wife, who afterwards 
married Chief Justice Coke, of whom it was purchased in 1635, by Sir 
John Bankes, attorney-general fo Charles I. Of this gentleman's 
descendants itis still the property. This place, though an ancient borough 
by prescription, was hot incorporated till the time of Elizabeth, whcn the 
first return fo parliament was ruade. The charter was obtained by Sir 
Christopher Hatton: this, besides other privileges, invested them with 
the saine liberties as the Cinque Ports. The town is governed by a mayor 
and eight barons: the right of electing the members to be returned fo 
parliament is vested in ail persons within the borough, paying scot and 
lot, who are possessed of any messuage, or are tenants of one for lire. 
The town of Corfe Cstle is composed principally of two streets of mean 
stone buildings. Numbers of the inhabitants are employed in the clav 
works and stone quarries in the neighbourhood; and some few in thé 
knitting of stockings. The children of the poorer classes are instructed 
m common learning, and the rules of good conduct in Sundav-schools, 
which originated in the noble and highly serviceable exertions o'f William 
iMorton Pitt, Esq., of Kingston-house. "lae church is a large and 
ancient structure, situated at the east part of the town, near the com- 
mencement of the two streets. If consists of a nave, a chancel, two 
aisles, and a large indented tower. The roof is sustained bv twelve 
irregular arches; and connected with the porch are four pillar's in the 
Saxon style. Corfe castle, so celebrated in history, which gives naine to 
the town where if is situated, stands on a steep rocky bill, opposite to the 
church, and in the opening of those ranges of hills which enclose the east 
parts of the isle. From its situation between the ends of these hills, 
which overlook the tops of the highest towers, if is deprived of much of 
its natural and artificial strength: notxvithstanding, from the massv 
thickness of its walls, and the accent to it from ail sides but the souta 
being so steep, it must, before the invention f artillery, bave been one of 
the most impregnable fortresses in the kingdom. The Saxons xvere so 
sensible of the importance of this castle, for the command of the isle, that 
they justly termed if Corfe-gate, as being the principal pass or avenue. 
A strong bridge of four high narrow arches leads over the deep moat, 
which separatea the castle from the town. The castle was formerly com- 
posed of four wards, of which the first remains tolerabl,y_, entire, probably 
from the great strength of its walls, which measure nine )ards in thickness. 
The outer gare, which leads to tbe first ward, is large, and bas a round 
tower on each side. Within the ward are six other towers, on one of 
which are the arms of lXlarshal, Earl of Pembroke. Some old people 
who were living in 1710, and remembered the siege of the castle, showed 
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 Cornelly ........... pa 
291 Cornside .......... pa 
91 Corney ............ pa 
13 ] Cornforth .......... to 
291Cornhill .... fo & chap 
13 [ Cornuey ............ to 

Cornwall... 
Northumb .. 
Çumberland 
Durham .... 
Northumb.. 
Durham ... 

Number of llles from 

Tregony .... 1 
Hexham . .9 
Ravenglass..3 
Dttrham ..... 6 
Cohlstream.. 2 
Durham ..... 8 

Truro ...... t Grampound .3 253 ] 170 
Bellingham ..' Haltwhistle 15 [ 294 I 624 
Bootle ...... 3 1Ul]ha ...... 5 [ 293 
Kelloe ...... 3 Seagefield .... 4 [ 253 353 
Vooler .... 10 Berwick .... 12 [ 332 .... 
VCalsingham 6 Stanhope .... 8 | 267 230 

a room in this ward, where smiths, plumbers, and ot,h, er artificers, wrought. 
Af'ter passing another bridge, the "' Second Vard is entered by a gare] 
similar to the former. The left side of this gare, with the tover, is parted 
from the wall and test of the gare, and projects four feet nine inches further 
than the other part. Just within the gare, on the right hand, was] 
a flight of stairs, which led up to the Great Tower. At the higher end the 
hill forms an angle, called "' The Dungeon," and the tower on its extremity 
is ealled "" The Dungeon Tower," and is said to bave been the place where 
prisoners were confined. The wall on the west in this angle seems to be 
the most ancient part of the castle, and is built in a different style from the 
test : the courses of the stone being oblique, in the Roman manner, shew 
it was built so, early in the Saxon rimes, when that mode was not quite 
laid aside. "" The Third Ward " appears to bave been the chier. In the 
vest part stood the "" Great Tower," two battlements of which with the 
northern side and part of the southern, are still remaining. This seems to 
bave been the state prison, ail the windows that remain being extremely 
high from the floor, to prevent escape. A little south of this tower is a 
small platform, whieh overlooks the town, and affords a fine prospect over 
the south and west parts of the isle. In this ward the lords of the 
castle appear to have resided; and the remains of the buildlngs show a 
more neat and elegant taste. '" The Fourth Vard,'" which lies on the 
north side of the last, is the smallest. In the east end of this is a sally- 
port, where the enemy entered when the castle was surprised ; and near it 
a well, into whieh, tradition asserts, Lady Bankes threw money and plate 
to a considerable amount. The remains of the entrance which led to the 
second ward, are, perhaps, the most remarkable. The tower near it is 
also very singular: "'The latter," observes Dr. Maton, "" which once 
adjoined to the gate was separated with a part of the arch at the rime of 
the demolition of the castle, and is moved down the precipice, preserving 
its perpendicularity, and projecting ahnost rive feet below the correspond- 
ing part. Another of the towers on the saine side is, on the contrary, 
inclined so much, that a spectator will tremble when passing under it. 
The singular position of these towers seems to bave been occasioned 
through the foundations being undermined (for blowing thcm up) in an 
incomplete manner. On the higher part of the hill stands the keep or 
citadel, xvhich is at some distance from the centre of the fortress, and com- 
mands a view ofboundless extent to the north and t'est : it bas not hitherto 
suffered much diminution from its original height; the fury of the winds 
being resisted less by the thickness of the xvalls than by the strength of the 
cernent. The upper windows have Saxon arches, but are apparently of a 
later date than any other part of the building west of the keep, the stones 
of which being placed herring-bone fashion, prove it to be of the earliest 
style. The chapel is of a very late date, as appears from its obtuse Gothic 
ar'ches ; and I have reallv an idea that almost all the changes of architec- 
ture, from the reign of Elgar to that of Henry VII., may be traced in this 
extensive and stupendous ruin. We could not view without horror the 
dungeons which remair- in some of the towers: they recalled to our 
memory the truly diabolical cruelty of King John, by whose order twenty- 
two prisoners confined in them were starved to death. Matthew Paris, 
the historian, says, that many of these unfortunate men were among the 
first of the Poitevin nobility. Another instance of John's barbarous dis- 
Oo.ition was his treatment of Peter of Pontefract, a poor hermit, who was 
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imprisoned lu Corfe castle for prophesying the dcposition of that prince. 
Though the prophesy was in some mcasure fulfilled by the surrender 
which John ruade of his crown to the pope's legate, the year following.. 
yet the imprudent prophet was sentenced to be dragged through the streets 
of Wareham, tied to horses' tails.'" The date of the bui[ding of this 
fortress is unknown; but from some circumstances it appears probable 
that King Edgar was its founder. That it was hot built before 887, or 
888, the rime when the nunnery of Shaftesbury was founded is certain 
from an inquisition taken in the fifty-fourth of lIenry III. ; in which the 
jurors said, "" that the abbess and nuns at Shaton (Slmftesbury) had, 
without molestation, before the foundation of the castle at Corfe, ail wrecks 
within their manor of Kingston, in the Isle of Purbeck.'" Mr. Aubrey, 
in his Monumenta Britannica, savs, that he had been told that mention 
was ruade of Corfe castle in the relgn of King Alfred ; but if it had actually 
existed in the time of that monarch, it would surel 5 have been more 
publiclv known. The short reigns that followed could hot allow rime for 
so gre6t an undertaking; tberetbre to Edgar, who enjoyed more peace 
'thaa almost any of his predecessors, and who founded or repaired no fewer 
thaa forty-seven mouasteries, the origin of tbis castle ntay, with the 
greatest probability, be ascribed. His second wife, E|frida, resided here at 
the beginning of lier widowhood ; and during that residence cornmitted 
the murder of King Edward, Egar's soit and successor, of which the 
following particulars are related by William of Malmsbury:'" King 
Edward, being hu,_lt'mg in a forest neare the sea, upon the south-east 
toast of the countie of Dorset, and in the Isle of Purbecke, came neare unto 
a fait stronge castell, seated on a little river called Corfe, wherein his 
mother-in-lav, Elfrida, with ber son, Ethelred, then lived : the king, ever 
beareing a kinde affection to them, beeing soc neare, would needes make 
knowne soc much by his 2ersonal| visitation; which haveing resolved, 
and beeing either of purpose, or by chance, singled from his followers, hec 
rode to the castell gare. The queen, who longe had looked- tbr an 
opportuntie, that by makeing him awaye, shee might make wave for her 
own sonne to the crowne, was glad the occasion nowe offered itelfe ; and 
therefore, with a modest and humble behaviour, shee bad him welcome. 
desireing to enjoye his presence that hight. But hec, haveing performed 
what hec purposed, and doubting his companie might find him misseing, 
roide her, that hec now intended on horseback to drink to her and his 
brother in a cuppe of wine, and so leave her ; which beeing presented unto 
him, the cuppe was noe sooner at his mouth, but a knife was at his 
back, which a servant, appointed by this treacherous woman, stroke into 
him. The kinge, findeing himselfe hurt, sert spurs to his horse, thinking 
to recover his companie; but the wounde beeing deepe, and fainting 
through the losse of much blood, he relie ri'oto his horse, which dïagged 
him by one foot banging in the stirrup, until he was left dead at Corfe- 
gate, in the year 979." In the time of Stephen, Baldwin de Rivers, Erl 
of Devon, seized the castle ; and though thc king endeavoured to disposess 
him, he was unable. King John appears to have resided here for some 
rime, as several vrits issued by him are dated at Corfe. When Henry III. 
was crowned, Peter de Mauley, the governor of the castle, was summoned 
to attend the ceremony of the coronation, and to bring with him the 
regalia, intrusted to his care bv John. The next vear he delivered up the 
!castle to the king, with ail its military engines, ammunition, and 
jewels. Edvard II., while a prisoner, was removed hither ri'oto Kenil- 
.worth castle. Henry VII. repaired the castle fbr the residence of his 
mother, the Countess'of Richmond, and the parliament granted £2,000 for 
fitting it up ; yet it does not appear that that princess ever inhabited it. 
Sir Christopher Hatton was its next repairer ; who was, most probablv, 
'followed by Sir John Bankes, whoge lady became illustrious from tle 
gallant manner in which she defeaded it from the attacks of the parlia- 
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ment's forces. In the year 1646, through the treachery of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pitman, an officer of the garrison, the parliamentary forces 
obtained possession. It vas ordered to be immediately demolished; 
and the walls and towers were blown up with gunpowder, or under- 
mined and thrown down. "" Thus," observes Hutchins, "'this ancient 
and magnificent fabric was reduced to a heap of ruins, aud remains 
a lasting monument of the drcadful effects of anarchy, and the rage of 
civil war. The ruins are large, and aliowed to be the noblest and grandest 
in the kingdom, considering the extent of the ground on which they stand. 
The vast fragments of King's Tower, the round towers leaning as if ready 
to rail, the broken walls, and vast pieces of them tumbled down into the 
vale below, form such a scene of havoc and dcsolation, as strikes every 
curious spectator with horror and concern. This castle was supposed to 
be the haunt of wandering spirits, by the neighbouring peasantry ; lights 
and figures having frequently been seen in the dark winter nights, gliding 
among its ruins; but the revenue officers having.discovered a band of 
smugglers concealed there, the spirits have never smce becn seen. Here 
is heid every month, before the mayor, a court of record, for the recovery 
of debts, &c. The poor children of this town are taught the rudiments of 
learning at the Sunday-schools, vhich originated in the benevolence of 
William Morton Pitt, Esq. It was disfranchised by the late reform bill. 
$iarkel, Thursday.--Fairs, May 12th, and Octobet 29th, for hogs and to). 
* CORNWALL is the most western county m Great Britain. It is 
entirely bounded by the sea, excepting on its eastern side, which is 
separated from Devonshire by the Tamar, and an artificial boundary of a 
few mlles in length at its northern extremity, so that it almost forms an 
island. From this boundary to the westward the land continually de- 
creases in breadth, and assumes a figure nearly resembling a horn. The 
north side is skirted by the Bristol channel, and the south by the ,British. 
channel, both seas seeming to meet near tbe point called the Land s End, 
at the extremity of the promontory on the vest. The widest part from 
Morvinstow, on the north, to Rame-head, on the sotrth, is about forty- 
three toile» in breadth, but this extent rapidly contracts, and twenty toiles 
may be regarded as the medium, ti[l we approach Mount's Bay, between 
which place and St. Ives it is not more than rive toiles and a half. The 
length of the north-east side, from Morvinstow to the Land's End, is I 
about ninety mlles. The circumference is estimated at 200 toiles. The 
Rev. Mr. Polwhele justly considers, that the advantages which this county 
derives from its maritime situation, in a commercial light, are incalculable. 
"" The sca coast" says he "" spreads itself along the south and north parts 
of Cornwall, to such a degree, that if we estimate the curvatures of the 
south and north coast, and make also a just allowance for the much fewer 
curvatures of the boundaries towards Devonshire, we shall find that four 
parts in rive of the outline of Cornwall are exposed to the sea. It is this I 
which fills mur bars and harbours, makes a number of fishing creeks, I 
brings mur native poducts, sands, sea-weed, and fish, (as well as foreign I 
merchanise,) home to mur doors in3axmultitude of places; exports tinan] 
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and softens the air; from cliffs, so near on either hand, facilitates the 
drains of mines, opens thc treasures of metals, useful earths, and minerals, 
to the inquisitive eye ; and in short procures plenty, and promotes trade 
and employment :n a variety of shapes unknown to more inland counties." 
Mr. Polwhele, h_owever, admits that thesc advantages are hot altogether 
without their opposites. "" Out coast," he observes, "" is hot only exten- 
ded greatly in proportion to the arca of the land, but it has man), promon- 
tories jutting out on each side, which necessarily make deep bays, 
and unhappily augment the distresses of sailors is stormy weather. 
Another inconvenience of our sea situation is, that the land shoots out 
sharp, like a wedge into the Atlantic Ocean. Ships oftcntimes mistake 
one channel for another, or are drawn aside from thcir truc course by the 
inequality of the tides ; and the tides, in'egular from thc prominence of the 
headlands, are rendered more so at the extremity of Cornwall by the Sylleh 
(Scilly) Islands, which narrow the channel whether the tide sers to the 
north or the south, and consequently increasing the ve]ocity ofthe current, 
occasion a more than ordinary indraught into both chaunels. The tide of 
flood at the Land's End rises on the top of a common spring eighteen feet, 
and from that to twenty-four, according to the wind and weather ; 
insomuch, that in stormy weather, from the south-west, it has risen 
to the height of thirty fect ; but at the common neap tides only thirteen 
feet usually ; and at a very dead neap it has hot risen above ten feet. 
During the flood the tide at the Land's End sets inward from the south 
near nine hours. Its run is eight hours in most places between Sylleh and 
the Land's End : but the ebb continues on]y between three and four hours. 
This is a very dangerous singularity if hot known and properly regarded. 
But the greatest diflïculty of out maritime situation is, that an accurate 
survey of out shores, and a precise determination of our latitude and longi- 
tude, have nevcr yet been taken, hot so much as of the Lizard, the first land 
usually ruade by ships homeward bound, and the southernmost point of 
England, from which most ships outward bound to the southward begin 
their reckoning. Here a false step is ruade at first setting out, and, unless 
rectified by repeated observations, it may be of fatal consequence. To have 
the longitude and latitude asccrtained at the extremity of the island, where 
ships begin and end their reckonings, is certainly a matter of the greatest 
moment to commerce, and should be performed by a variety of the best 
instruments, at subsequent times, and by more than one skilful hand.'" 
"'Another circumstance,'" observes Mr. Polwhelc, "" claires the attention 
of our countrymen. Out harbours are generally at the mouth of rivers, 
and hot very distant from the hills where they rise, and of course hot so 
long or deep as where the rivers and creeks run farther up into the land : 
they are, therefore, more apt to be choked with sands and rubbish than in 
other situations. Too much care, then, cannot be taken that ships dis- 
charge no their ballast in impropcr places, so as to obstruct the navigable 
channel, a grievance of which many intelligent traders are apprehensive." 
From its soli, appearance, and climate, Cornwall is apparently one of the 
least inviting of the English counties. A ridge of bare and rugged hills, 
intermixed with bleak moors, runs through the midst of its whole length, 
and exhibits the appearance of a dreary waste. The ronds being chiefly 
carried over the higher land, or the extensive commons they intersect, 
convey a much greater idea of sterility to the traveller, than the produce of 
the county will warrant him to entertain ; for the sea shores and the 
vallies display marks of abundant fertility, the natural richness of the 
soil being greatly increased by the use of sea sand, and veeds, collected 
on the beach. There is much bcautiful scenery near the southern coast 
of Cornwall ; especially on the banks of the Lynher, near Trematon castle, 
and Nottar bridge ; at East and West Looe, Polperro, and Fowey. There 
is also some fine scenery on the banks of the Tamar, in the neighbourhood 
of Pentilly, Calstock, Cothele, &c. Mount's bay, and the bay of Falmouth, 
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are hot surpassed in beauty in the island. Perhaps, however, the most 
remarkable and interesting scenery in the countv is that which presents 
itself along a line of bold and abrupt coast, b'ounded by the Athntic 
ocean, and the British ehannel. Many of the vallies of Cornwall are well 
wooded. The sea air, hovever, is considered to be injurious to vegetation; 
and the salt particles with -hich it loads the atmosphere, conjointly vith 
the violence of the winds. vill hardly surfer any trees to grow upon the 
coasts ; and it is only in the sheltered vales that any remains of the ancient 
natural woods are to be found. In situations exposed to the south-vest 
and northerly winds, the attempt to rear plantations, till vithin these few 
years, was scarcely ever successful ; but latterly the endeavour bas been 
attended by more promising indications; the pineaster tir being first planted 
as a shelter to the more tender trees. At present the best vooded parts 
of the county are in its south-east division, and in the neighbourhood of 
Bodmin and Lost-ithiel. There are also extensive plantations at Clow- 
ance, Tregothnan, Port Eliot, Carclew, Tehidy, &c. Lord de Dunstanville, 
Sir William Lemon, Sir John St. Aubyn, Lord Grenville, Messrs. Thomas, 
Rashleigh, Vyvyan, &c., are among its principal planters. Most of the 
land proprietors are now directing their attention to this useful branch of 
conomy. The surrounding body of water renders the air of Cornwall 
exceedingly moist; and the clouds being intercepted in their passage by 
the high lands in the centre of the county occasions frequent and severe 
showers. These, however, seldom continue long, and may be considered 
as highly conducive to the health of the inhabitants, by clearing the air of 
pernicious vapours arising from the operations of refining the ores, and 
leaving in their room the vivifying qualities wafted by the genial breezes of 
the ocean. The seasons are more equal than in most other parts of 
England; the heat of the summer seldom being intense, nor the co!d of 
the winter piercing. Frosts are but of short duration, and show seAdom 
lies upon the ground above two or three days. The variety of sea-sands 
round Cornwall is probably greater than la any other county in Great 
Britain ; the sand of almost every cove being different. The sand of the 
same shore, cove, or bay, has generally the saine colour ; and a microscope 
shows it to be of the saine substance as the adjacent cliffs, and also the 
strata under the sea, upon and against vhich the waves are perpetually 
acting, and driving to the shore what they wash or fret off from them. 
Hence the sands near Chandour Creek, near Penzance, and thence to 
Marazion, are of a pale blue colour, like the rocks at Chandour, and the 
shingle on the strand. On the Scilly Isles, the sands are of a bright and 
shining colour, composed, for the most part, of the mica and crystals of 
the granite, commonly called moor-stone, which edges al these islands : 
the saine may be said of most other parts of Cornwall, the sands being 
reddish, yellow, bright, or blue, according as stones of each particular hue 
prevail in the places adjoining. The sand of Trereen Cove, Whitesand Bay, 
and also of the vast tracts on the north coast, is composed of broken shells, 
and is constantly used for manure ; the more generally, perhaps, from the 
want of lime, vhich is alwavs found in this county comblned with fluoric 
acid, and only in small qaantities, as schiefer spar. That Cornwall 
formed a part of Britannia Prima, in the rime of the Romans, seems to 
be unquestioned ; but many disputes bave arisen amongst antiquaries as 
to the extent of dominion vhich those conquerors enjoyed there. Dr. 
Borlase was firmly of opinion, that they ruade an actual conquest of 
Cornwall ; and he imagined them to bave taken possession at the same 
period that the southern part of the island was subdued by Claudius Coesar. 
This opinion Dr. Borlase proceeds to strengthen by descriptions of many 
coins, payements, urns, and sepulchres, which bave been found in different 
parts of the county, chiefly within the eighteenth centurv. He also 
adduces the form of various forts, encampments, and roal-ways, and 
contends that the mass of evidence which he has collected, is so decisive of 
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the Romans being in possession of Cornwall, that it cannot be any longer 
a matter of doubt. The length of time, however, that the natives retained 
their original language, and the numerous vestiges of the ancient religion 
and manners of the Britons, which overspread, as it weÆe, the entire dis- 
trict, indicate that the sway of the Romans in Cornwall was rather 
i nominal than real. The sarae policy which induced that people to destroy 
the monuraents of Druidism in the Isle of Mona, to consume its groves 
with tire, level ifs altars, and massacre its pÆiests and trembling votaries, 
would also bave inclined them to press the observance of its ordinances, 
and level its superstitious meraorials xvith the dust of Cornwall, if it had 
ever been equally suboÆdinate to their power. On the retreat of the 
Romans the British chiefs associated in defence of theiÆ independence, and 
chose Gortheyrn, or Vortigern, then Earl of Cornwall, as their supreme 
governor. The events which followed proved the choice fo bave been un- 
wise ; for Gortheyrn, instead of calling the natura," bravery of his people 
into action, and teaching them fo defend theiÆ .---,untry against the 
murderous incursions of the Scots and Picts, had recourse to Saxon 
auxiliaries. These were, indeed, pregnant with evil, more destructive in 
its consequences. Seeing the fruitfulness of the land, and knowing the 
weakness of the inhabitants, the Saxons resolved to undertake the con- 
quest of what they had been invited to defend; and being continually 
strengthened by fresh arrivais of their countrymen, each band of whom 
was more ferocious than the former, succeeded in their intended usurpa- 
tion. The most horrible deaths awaited the unfortunate Britons; and 
the miserable fugitives which escaped the sword in the provinces subdued 
by the Saxons, were either ruade slaves, or forced to take refuge in the 
wilds of Cornwall, or the mountainous recesses of Wales. About this 
period numerous bodics of fugitives, and of the inhabitants of this county, 
l and other western parts of the kingdom, are supposed to have sailed to 
Gaul, where, settling on the coasts opposite Cornwail, in the province of 
Armorica, they formed a new nation; and the naine of Armorica was 
changed to that of BÆetagne, which it retained till modern times. The 
saine language which was so long spoken in Cornwall continued for 
centuries to be the language of Bretagne; and the frequent intercourses 
of friendship and trade which were carried on between the natives of each 
county bas been considered as ample testimony of their having been 
originally one people. Vortimer, the son of Gortheyrn, bravely, but in- 
effectually endeavoured, with other British chiefs, to defend his territory 
from Saxon tyranny. The united efforts of the Britons of Cornwall and 
Wales were long exerted in the arduous conflict; but the superiority of 
Saxon discipline, and the continued accessions of strength which the 
Saxons received from the nations on the continent, rendered every attempt 
to repel usurpations unavailing. Tradition regards Cornxvall as the birth- 
place of the renowned Arthur, xvhose history is so enveloped in monkish 
fable, that no endeavours could succeed in distinguishing his real from his 
pretended exploits. This celebrated prince and warrior is, however, 
admitted by ail writers fo bave been the offspring of adulterous intercourse. 
His father, Uther Pendragon, loved the wife of the Duke of Cornwall. The 
duke's household, or his lady, was incorruptible, and Merlin had to enchant 
the adulterous Uther into the external figure of the husband, before his 
illicit passion could be gratified. Arthur is supposed to have succeeded 
his father Uther about the y¢ar 516 ; and he was immediately engaged in 
warfare against the Saxons, with whom he is said to have fought twelve 
'successful battles. Twenty-two years are calculated to have intervened 
between the battle of Bath, in which he checked the stream of the Saxon 
conquest, and that fatal period in which he was torn from his lamenting 
friends by domestic treachery and civil rebellion. This catastrophe was 
produced bv the infidelity of his Queen Gwenhyfar, and the hostilitv of 
Medrawd ais nephew. As Medrawd was able to defy the vengeance of 
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the potent Arthur, and even to meet him in battle, we may suspect that 
chieftains jealous of Arthur's authority, supported the rebellion. Some 
authors intimate, that, to obtain the aid or neutrality of the West Saxons, 
Medrawd gave them several provinces in their vicinity. As usurped power 
always seeks to maintain itself by crime, and absurdly hopes to obtain 
from new transgressions that impunity which it can never find, Medrawd 
mayhave sacrificed his country to his revenge ; but allwho love truth in his- 
tory will tread lightly and cautiously over these events, and not bring anv' 
incident too strongly into notice. Camellbrd, on the banks of the Came[,' 
as already stated, was the scene of that disastrous conflict, in whichl 
Medrawd dared to meet his injured uncle with the sword of revoit, and toi 
consummate the crime of incest by murder. The battle lasted two days. 
The poem of Myrzin adds, that seven only escaped from the slaughter. 
We may interpret this of chiefs or officers. The traitor fell, but Arthur also 
received a mortal wound. From the coast of Cornwall he was conveyed 
into Somersetshire. Sailing along the shore they reached the Uzella, 
which they ascended, and the king was committed to the care of his 
friends in Glastonbury, but their skill could hot avert the fatal bout. In 
the reign of Ivor, King of Wales, which commenced in the year 680, the 
Cornish Britons defeated the Saxons in three engagements, one of which 
occurred at Heyle. These destructive wars between the Britons and the 
Saxons continued nearly 240 years, under the general direction, on the part 
of the Britons, of the reigning sovereign, who was sometimes chosen from 
the natives of this county, and sometimes from those of Wales. Cadwallar, 
their last sole monarch died about the year 689 ; and from this rime the 
affairs of the Britons werc conducted by various petty chieftains; and 
Cornwall having no longer a governor in common with the Welch Britons, 
became a distinct principality. These divisions favoured the efforts of the 
Saxons, who appear to have penetrated with success into this county. 
Their progress, however, was for a time interrupted by a strong party of 
Armorican Britons, who had been solicited by their Cornish brethren, to 
engage in their assistance. With their aid, the places possessed by the 
enemy were re-conquered; and even a portion of the eastern side of 
Devonshire xeduced ; but victory proved only the prelude fo defeat; for 
Ina, King of the West Saxons, repulsed them in several engagements 
about the year 710, and obtained much renown from the general triumph 
of his arms. From that period fo the year 766, several battles were fought' 
between the Cornish Britons and Saxons, but the former were almost. 
invariably unsuccessful. In 787, the piratical Danes, who now first began 
fo infest the English seas, visited the coasts of Wessex, under which naine 
the Saxons had comprehended the whole of the ancient Danmonia, and 
within twenty years afterwards were engaged in alliance with the Cornish 
Britons, who had required their assistance, that they might be enabled fo 
make a more effectual stand against the progress of the Saxon arms. 
This union drew upon them the concentrated power of Egbert, the reputed 
founder of the English monarchy. The military talents of this prince were 
stLperior to ail the resistance they could off'er; and in the year 813, 
Cornwall was entirely over-run by his forces. Its natives, however, were 
again assembled in opposition to his government in 823, when they fought 
a furious battle with the Devonian Saxons at Camelford, in this county, 
which terminated with the slaughter of many thousands on each side. 
This indecisive contest seems to bave animated the Britons to act offen- 
sively ; and in the year 835, having been strengthened by a body of Danes, 
whose services on this occasion had been particularly solicited, they 
attenapted to expel the Saxons from Devonshire, and marched eastward for 
that purpose. At first, the combined forces were successful ; but being 
opposed by Egbert at Hengston-hill, they weretotally overthrown. After. 
this victory Egbert enacted the severe law, that no Briton should pass the 
limits of his country, and set foot on English ground, on pain of death. 
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COr«V,Lr.. Notwithstanding this prohibition, the struggles for superiority continucd 
till the year 938, when in the reign of Athelstan, ail Crnwall was sub- 
Subjugated jugated by the Saxons, and the bcautiful country lying between the Ex 
by the and the Tamar taken into the exclusive possession of the conqueror, who 
axons, 
9oe. ruade the latter river tbe boundarv of his dominions. Thus ended the 
contest which the Cornish Britor]s, with unabated perseverance, had 
maintained against the Saxons for the full space of 500 vears. According 
to Dr. Borlase, many vestiges of the Danes exist in di6erent parts of thc 
county ; but they are so intcrmixed or combined with British remains, 
that in some places it becomes difficult to ascertain to which nation they 
belonged. Their several landing places, he observes, "" they secured with a 
ditch and vallum ; and as they advanced fortified the hills with such pro- 
Eight priety and judgment, that no less than eight castles, or rather stron 
ensiles of 
defence, intrenchments are tobe seen within rive mlles round the town of Penzance. 
These are ail of a circular form, and so placed on the hills, that they are in 
sight of each other, about two mlles asunder, and consequently able to 
' communicate by proper signais ; the most distant are hot more than eight 
mlles apart. Some of them are cnclosed with a very thick wall or walls 
of masonry, wide ditches, and such other works as plainly bespeak leisure, 
security, and the peaceable permission of the natives. These things suffi- 
ciently demonstrate their power in the western parts of Britain, and at the 
saine rime display their willingness to perpetuate it, and retain their pos- 
sessions. Plunder and empire were the sole and darling objects of the 
Danes, and by degrees they came to use the Cornish as bad as the test of 
the kingdom. To establish the one, that they might glut themselves with 
Cruelty of the other, they practised everv kind of severity unprovoked - and even on 
tho Danea. ' 
common occasions, tire, sword, and desolation, attended them wherever 
they marched ; so that at last Cornwall is supposed to bave been utterlv 
ruined by them, and to bave continued as a forest uncultivated, and thinl, 
peopled, for several ages." It is, however, proper to remark that thi 
opinion of the establishment of the Danes in Cornwall, is contested bv 
some learned antiquaries of the county, who ascribe the above-mentionel 
îortifications to the Cornish Britons. In 1068, Cornwall was plundered 
by Goodwin and Edmund, the sons of Harold, as they returned to Ireland, 
aîter they had defeated the conqueror's forces in the county of Somerset. 
For three centuries from this period Cornwall is scarcely noticed in 
military history ; a circumstance which may be attributed to the remote- 
ness of its situation. In the reign of Stephen, however, the inhabitants 
rose in favour of the Emprcss Maud. "" The story of Henry de la Pomeray, 
The torv of in the rebellion against Richard I.,'" says Polwhele, "" stands alone (during 
Henry dê la a certain period) as a detailed account of warlike enterprise in Cornwall.'" 
Pomeray. 
Pomerav, or Pomeroy, had large possessions in this county; and during 
the captvity of Richard on the continent, he seized on St. Michael's Mount 
in favour of John, Earl of Cornwall, who was then in rebellion against the 
king, his brother ; but it appears that he surrendered it in 1194, on hearing 
of the king's release, and that without the least defence, fo Hubert 
Walter, then Archbishop of Canterbury; and it is even said that, on 
hearing the king had returned, he died with fear. Queen I'Iargaret landed 
at Weymouth in 1471, and the whole of Cornwall and Devon having risen 
in her behalf, through the influence of Sir John Arundell of Lanherne and 
Sir Hugh Courtney of Boconnoc, she vas joined by them at Exeter, and 
accompanied to Tewkesbury. In September the saine year, John Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, got possession of St. Michael's Mount, and kept it till the 
3d of February the next vear, when he was compelled to surrender it to 
"fhe Coin- I John Fortescue. In the \,ear 1497, the commons of Cornwall, headed b 
ruons of L " " " "" 
Cornwall I oral Audley, marched as far as Blackheath, m Kent, where they met and 
defeatedatwere defeated by l_.ord Daubenv; and the ring-leaders, being taken 
Blackheath ris 
m ...... ,o, ...... ]P oners, ere executed. In September the saine yeat', the celebrated 
I Verkm Warbeck landed at Whitsand Bar, near the Land's End, where in 
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a short rime he gathered together a body of 3,000 men, with xvhich force 
he marched to besiege Exeter. His wife, Lady Catherine Gordon, having 
been lelî at St. Michael's Mount, was, after the flight of ber husband, 
taken l¥om thence by a party of horse, and brought to the court of Henry, 
VII. In 1548, at the instigation of Hugh Arundell and others, another' 
rebelliolz broke out in Cornwall. The rebeis proceeded as Varbeck had 
done before, and besieged Exeter ; but they were afterxvards obliged to 
raise the siege, through the perseverance of its inhabitants; and being 
defeated, Arundell, with some others of their chiefs, was taken and exe- 
cuted. The town of Marazion ,,vas burnt during this rebellion; and 
Tonkin and Hals make mention that it again underwent the saine calamitv 
in 1513 or 1514, when a fleet of French ships, then cruising in the charmeS, 
landed a body of soldiers, who obtained possession of the town, but 
thought proper to retreat to their ships as soon as the sheriffwith the 
posse comitatus approached. On the 20th of Julv, 1595, a party of 
Spaniards having landed near Mousehole, burnt tl'mt town as well as 
Newlin and Penzance. The county of Cornwall before the commencement 
of the civil ",var in the reign of King Charles, presented a petition to the 
House of Commons for redress of grievances : a part of this petition ran-- 
that the havens of Fowey and Helford might be fortified and put into the 
possession of trusty persons, as being very good harbours ; and that St. 
51aw's and Pendennis castles, both much deca)'ed in their fortifications, 
should be repaired and put into trusty hands. In the early part of the 
civil war Sir Alexander Carew, of Anthony, and Sir Richard Buller, of 
Morval, the latter one of the members of parliament for Cornwall, took 
possession of the eas.tern part of the county, and placed garrisons in Salt- 
ash and Launceston. The parliament now thought they rnight easily 
possess the whole county, with the exception of Pendennis castle, of which 
Sir Nicholas Stanning, a stanch roya|ist, was the governor; but Sir 
Ralph Hopton and Sir John Berkeley, both firmly attached to the royal 
cause, retiring into Cornxvall, were soon joined by Sir Beville Grenville, 
who accompanied them to Truro. Sir Ralph Hopton and his adherents 
were presented by the committee, at the ensuing quarter sessions, as per- 
sons who were corne armed into the county against the peace ; but xvhen 
Sir Ralph Hopton produced his commission from the king, by which he 
had been appointed lieutenant-general of horse in the west, they both 
acquitted him and his party of any disturbance of the peace, and preferred 
a cross indictment against Sir Andrew Carew and Sir Richard Buller, who 
had assembled their lbrces to tut off Sir Ralph's retreat. The bill being 
found by the grand jury against Sir Andrew Carew and Sir Richard Buller, 
an order of sessions xvas ruade for the calling out of the posse comitatus, 
xvhich produced a body of 3,000 men well armed for the king's service. Sir 
Ralph now marched to Launceston with his forces thus increased, and Sir 
Robert Buller, who occupied the town, quitted it without risking a battle, 
and it was taken possession of by the assailants. Their next attack was 
ruade on Saltash, which also surrendered without resistance. Cornwall 
being now wholly occupied by the royal party, the trained bands were 
dismissed, volunteer regiments raised, and Lord Mohun, who possessed a 
large estate in Cornwall, and had hot belote declared for either party, joined 
Sir Ralph Hopton and the rest of the king's party. Forces being ordered 
by the parliament out of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, to join with 
those of Devonshire in repelling the king's troops, General Ruthen, 
xvho commanded them, entered the county at a bridge six mlles above 
Saltash, and advanced to Liskeard. The king's army now retired to 
Bodmin, being much inferior in numbers. The trained bands being again 
summoned, thev met Ruthen's army, the 19th of Jaauary, on Bradock 
Down, and obttined a complete victory. They took Liskeard the saine 
day, and Ruthen retreated to Sa|tash, xvhich town he fortified as soon as. 
possible ; but it being soon after taken by assault, Ruthen escaped by 
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water fo Plymouth. Soon after a proposal was made by some of the 
Cornish gentlemen attached to the parliament, that a treaty might be 
entered into, whereby the peace of Cornwall and Devonshire might be 
settled. The treaty took effect, and was ratified by oaths ; but it never- 
theless proved inefficicnt ; for the par]iament annulled it, and both counties 
became the repeated scene of bloodshed. Some rime afterwards the king's 
forces being at Launceston, the Earl of Stamford marched into the noith 
of Cornwall with a considerable force, and encamped on the top of a hill 
near Stratton, from whence he sent Sir George Chudleigh with a body of 
horse to surprise Bodmin, and prevent the high sheriff from joining the 
army at Launceston with the trained bands. The king's troops, however, 
resolved to give them battle: and on the 15th of May they took their 
statiou within a mile of the parliamcnt's army ; the following day having 
divided into four detachments they gained the summit of the above- 
mentioned bill, and obtained a decisive victory. The Earl of Stamlbrd 
fled to Exeter, and Major-General Chudleigh was ruade prisoner. This 
has been accounted by historians as one of the most brilliant victories 
gained by the royal party during the whole of the civil war. The king, 
as a reward for his services and braverv on this occasion, created Sir John 
Hopton, Lord Hopton of Stratton : Si" Ralph Berkeley, after the death o 
the former, had the saine honour conferred on him. Cornwall being now 
in a state of security, the king's gcnerals leff garrisons in Saltash and Mil- 
brook to check an), incursions from Plymouth garrison; and left the 
county with their troops to assist Prince Maurice, and the Marquis o 
Hertford, in Somersetshirc ; and the Cornish army greatly distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Lansdowne, and at the siege of Bristol : in the 
former fell the brave Sir Bevill Grenvi]le; in the latter Sir Nicholas' 
Slanning, governor of Pendennis castle, and Colonel John Trevanion, 
men of distinguished valour ; they had ail from the first assisted Sir Ralph 
Hopton, by raising the regimen,ts of volunteers, which themselves com- 
manded. About thc middle of July, 1644, the queen retreated to Pen- 
dennis castle, at which place she embarked for France. On the 30th o 
the saine month, the Earl of Essex, being pressed as it is said by Lord 
Roberts and some Cornish gentlemen, who had great hopes that their 
presence and inerest would do much for the parliamentarv cause, after a 
sharp conflict ith Sir Richard Grenvflle and a body of thé king's forces, 
entered the countv at Ne,«bridge, and took possession of Launceston and 
Saltash. Sir Richard Grenvil,lc's house was taken by storm. After this 
Essex fixed his head-quarters at Fowey, and summoned the county to 
corne to his assistance. Sir Richard Grenville, after sustaining some loss 
in a skirmish with the brigade commanded by Lord Roberts, retreated 
to Truro. At this jurcture the king entered Cornwall, August the 1st, at 
Polsten bridge, and slept that night at Trecarrel, hIr. Manaton's, in 
Lezant, in the midst of his armv which was quartered around the place. 
August the 2d he drew up his'forces on Carraton Dovn, whence, after 
bcing joined by Prince Maurice's troops, he proceeded to Liskeard. He 
next fixed his head-quarters at Boconnoc--house. About this rime the 
king wrote to the Earl of Essex, inviting him to a pacifie accommodation ; 
but without effect. On the 13th the king's army obtained possession oi 
Hall-house, opposite Fowey Haven and Pernon Fort at the mouth of it, 
and bv this mcans acquired the command of Fowey harbour. On the 
21st estormel castle was taken by General Goring and Sir Thomas 
Basset. Soon after the Earl of Essex thought proper to quit Lostwithiel, 
and thc soidiers, it is said, after having desecrated the church, blew it uo. 
Essex soon after embarked for Plvmouth ; and General Skippon being léft 
in comiand of the parliament's forces, surrendered, and the whole of the 
'ammunition, &c. was defivered up the next dav. On the 2d of Match, 
1645-6, Charles II., then Prince of Vale», af ter ]aaving spent great part o[ 
the preceding autumn and winter in Cornwall, embarked at Pendennis 
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41 ] Corston ...... chap & tl ] XVilts ...... Malmsburv..2 Cippenham. 7 Luckington .i69 95 219 
801Cortlingstock ..... pi I Nottingham. lXlottinghn. 9 1Normanton..4 Birmingham 1115 .... 
castle for the Scilly Isles. Whilst he remained there he found himselflcoR,V,LL. 
much distressed for provisions, and was invited by the parliament to place ] 
himself under their protection. Soon afterwards a fleet of about twenty-  Embarka- 
seven sali surrounded the island where he was, with the intention, as was [ tion of 
Charles Il. 
s.upposed, of taking possession of his person ; but a storm arising if was | f,,r the 
dispersed. The prince quitted the island on the 16th, and landing the| Scilly 
next day in Jersey, sailed from thence to France 1Not long afterwards lsland. 
the Scilly Islands were surrendered to parliament. In the autumn of 
1649, John Berkeley and Colonel Slingsby having beell sent into Corn- 
wall to incite their friends fo rise in favour of King Charles II., were both 
taken at Colonel Trevanion's house, and sent prisoners to Truro. In the 
year 1650 the Scillv lsles were held against the padiament by a large body 
of English and lrish forces, and if appears that Mr. Godolphin commanded 
thern under Sir John Grenville. In April, 1651, Van Tromp, the Dutch 
admiral, lav off Scilly, and offered to assist in the reduction of these 
islands. In the month of May they were ail taken, except St. 5lary's, by 
Sir George Ascough, who commanded the parliament's forces. St. Marv's 
was surrendered the rnonth following. In 1667, the Dutch attempted'to 
land near Cawsand, but were beatca off by the infantry. The Dutch 
Admiral De Ruyter was also repulsed in rnaking an attempt on the 
harbour of Fowcy. The climate of Cornwall is extremeIy damp from its 
vicinlty to the Atlantic; but both the heat in summer and the cold in 
winter are lnoderated by the sea breezes, whence the atrnosphere is gene- 
rally salubrious, and the iuhabitants are remarkable for longevity The Atmospt.ere 
 - - I generally 
general aspect of the couutry is dreary in consequence of the county bemg I salubrious 
intersected frorn east to west by a ridge of rugged and barren hills. Some I " 
of the valleys, however, possess great fertilitv, and the mountainous regions I 
make amends for their exterio stcrility by :he subterraneous riches which I 
they afford. The principal strata of the soli is argillaceous schistus ; but 
at the Land's End, and sorne other parts, it consists of granite, and clse- 
where of serpentine ; and there is also some geenstone or trap. Among Minerai 
the various and important minerai products of the county are tin, copper, produc- 
lead, silver, gold, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, titanium, tungoten, tions. 
and molebdena, of which metals sorne are important for their utility and 
abundance, and others valuable and curious l'or their scarcity. Among 
the subterraneous productions, hot rnetallic, rnav be mentioned the soap 
rock, and china stone, used in making the finer kinds of pottery. In the 
rock of St. Michacl's 5lount the white topaz is found. In a copper mine 
near Redruth a singular mineral bas been met with, called the swimming- 
tone, from its property of floating a water, and sorne mines afford the I 
ashestos, from which rnay be ruade incombustible cloth. A great variety of I 
fish are found in the sea off the coasts of this countv. Pilchards in parti- I The pil- 
chard, 
cular forma considerable article of commerce. "'here is a bird of the] tïshery. 
crow kind, vehich, though hot peculiar fo this county, is more common I 
here than elsewhere, and is therefore called the Cornish chough. Agri-[ 
culture is considered as a pursuit of secondary consequence throughout a I 
great part of this county ; yet the soil in sorne parts is very productive." 
Cornwall abounds in antique monurnents, which have heen attributed to the 
ancient Britons, including cromlech's logan or rocking-stones, talmen, or 
rock-basius, and sorne circles, supposed to have been dedicated to the 
religious usages of the Druids. 
 COttSHAM, called also Corsham-Regis, was formerly a rnarket- 
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town ; and as Camden informs us, a royal residence. The houses, ail built 
of stone, form one long street, near the centre of which is a market or cuurt- 
house of modern erectmn. The church, a large edifice, consisting of a 
nave, chancel, three aisles, and a chapel, with a tower and spire rising 
i from thc centre, is sculptured in many parts with fhe initiais E. M. H. 
'and the date 1631, and contains several monuments. The vicar possesses 
extraordinary privileges, having episcopal jurisdiction within the parish. 
Most of the ancicnt buildings at Corsham were removed during the last 
century. Of these the principal were a gaol, an old court-house, and a 
markct cross. The hospital, founded by Lady Margaret Hungerford, in 
1668, for six poor aged women, is under the government of a mastêr, who 
occupies an adjoining lodge, and is appointed by the Earl of Radnor. 
Corsham is a separate jurisdiction of itself, the bailiff of the manor being 
vested vith the powers of sheriff and coroner, being chosen by, and from 
the number of, the tenants themselves, and exercising his authority in 
conformity to the customs and laws of the manor. Corsham gave birth 
to Sir Richard Blackmore, a physician and poet of notoriety, if hot of emi- 
nence, who was the son of an attorney. He received his early educa- 
tion in the country, and in 1668 was removed to Edmund-hall, Oxford. 
At that university he remained thirteen years, and for some time afterward- 
appears to have foliowed the profession of a school-master. At length he 
turned his attention to physic, graduated at Padua, and after visiting 
several parts of the continent, returned to London, and was admittcd 
a fellow of the college of physicians. In 1697, he had risen to so much 
eminence in his profession as to be appointed physician to King William, 
who knighted him. The preceding year he had ruade himself known as a 
poet by the publication of his heroic poem of" Prince Arthur ;" which 
was soon followed by " King Arthur," and in 1700 he published a para- 
phrase on the book of Job, in folio ; as also a poem, entitled a '" Satire on 
Wit," being an attempt to retort on the wits by whom he had been ver 
successfully assailed. By the strictness of his Whiggish principles, hè 
had incurred the resentment of the Tory junto composed of Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and othcrs; while a something stiff and solemn in the com- 
plexion of his religion and morality, added to the real absurdity of starting 
epic after epic in quick succession, ensured the raillery of ail those to 
whom his gravity, perseverance, and mediocrity, afforded so much irresis- 
tible subject for ridicule. When once it beeomes the fashion to laugh at 
a writel', a stronger genius than Sir Richard Blackmore must give way ; 
and so much was it the case in regard to this worthy man and middling 
poet, that he became the common butt of his day, and that almost for two 
generations, for Pope took up the quarrel which Dryden began. In 1713, 
he began a periodical paper called the "" Lay Monk," which extended only 
to forty numbers ; and in 1716 published two volumes of essays on various 
subjects, and in 1718 a collection of poems. The work, however, which 
produced him the greatest reputation was "'The Creation," a poem in 
seven books, which went throgh several editions, and was greatly 
applauded by Addison in a paper of the Spectator, as well as by Dr. 
Johnson in his lives of the English poets. The general opinion now is, 
that although this poem possesses great comparative merit, both thewriters in 
question have been somewhat biassed by the,*r regard for the rein of piety 
it exhibits, into a higher estimation of it than they might otherwise have 
formed. In treating of the wonders of the creation some happy thoughts 
could scarcely be avoided, and the adaptation of means to ends could hot 
but now and then forcibly strike the most common observer; but, 
generaily speaking, the poem of Creation ;s very tamelv elaborate. In 
1721, Sir Richard published '" A New Version of the Pslms of Dvid," 
.which, although recommended by authorit T, has never been adopted. 
:Towards the close of life his practicê as a physician declined, but whether 
owing to the attacks upon his poetical reputation or hot, .'toes hot appear. 
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Lowestoft ...3 
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Leicester ...6 
Rugby . .... 3 
S. Stratford.. 1 
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Yarmouth... 7 
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He died al an advanced age in 1729, leaving bchind him the character of 
a pious, well-meaning, and respectable man, of bounded genius and little 
taste. That he deserved ail the satire which he encountered may be 
denie3; but at the saine time it must bc admitted, that he possessed 
qualities which have elicited raillery in ail ages, and that the solemnity of 
his persevering mediocritv was unavoidably a source of much excitement. 
Besides the epics alrea¢y mentioned, he wrote "' Eliza," in ten books; 
'" The Redeemer," in six books ; "" King A[fred," in twelve books, &c. 
He also composed a "IIistory ofthe Conspiracy against KingWilliam III.,'" 
and several medical and theological treatises, especially against the Arians, 
all of which bave quietly reached oblivion. As a physiciau he was a 
strenuous opposer of the new system of inoculation for the sma[l-pox. 
Biog. Brit. Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Corsham-house, the seat 
and property of Paul Cobb Methuen, Esq., adjoins the north-east end of 
the town. Being the repository of a large collection of very valuable 
pictures, il is peculiarly interesting to the loyers and professors of the line 
arts. Thc father of the prescrit proprietor, Paul Methuen, Esq., purchased 
il in 1747, and began his collection, which soon became much too extensive 
for the receptacle ; but the prescrit owner bas so enlarged and improved thc 
mansion, that il is no longer unworthy of the treasures which il contains. 
Corsham-house is open for public inspection on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
when the apartments successively shown, are the grand hall, the state 
dressing-room, the state bed-chamber, the cabinet-room, the picture-gallery, 
the music-room, thc saloon, the drawing-room, and the dining-room. The 
pictures, all of which it is impossible to particularize, are by th« first 
masters : from the number f whomwe select the names of Poussin, Carlo, 
Dolci, Titian, Claude, Murillo, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Guido, 
S. Rosa, Rubens, M. Angelo, Giorgione, Velasquez, A. Carracci, Holbein, 
 md Sir Peler Lely. 
l'airs, lVlarch 7th, and September 4th, for horned eattle, sheep, and horses.Inn, the Excise 
Oce. 
 CORTON is in the hundred of Mutford and Lothingland, seated on a 
high cliff, from which there la a verv fine view of the sea. The church, 
which is dedicated fo St. Bartholonew, is in a dilapidated state; the 
chancel being the only part used for divine service ; the tower is, however, 
still perfect, and shows the church to have beea a large and elegant 
building. 
T CORWEN (the while choir), in Merionethshire, is a small neat market- 
town, situated under a rock at the foot of the Berwyn mountains, on the 
southern bank of the Dee, but has more the appearance of a village. 
The church contains an ancient monument to the memory of Jorwerth 
Sulien, one of the vicars. In the church-yard is a very old stone pillar, 
which bas been much ornamented. Near the church-yard is an altos- 
bouse, founded in 1709, by William Eyton, Esq., of Plgs Warren, Shrop- 
shire, for six clergymen's widows of Merionethshire. If is now occupied 
by one only. This place is much resorted to, during the season, by anglers, 
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the river abounding with trout, grayling, and salmon. Upon the other 
side of tbe river, opposite the town, is a British post, called Caer Drewyn 
a circle of loose stones upon the summit of a steep bill, about half a mlle 
in circumference, wtth the remains of circular habitations within. Owen 
Gwynedd is supposed by Lyttelton to have occupied this post while Hem T 
II. was encamped on the opposite side of the raie. It was afterwards a 
retreat of the celebrated Owen Glyndwr. This post ma)" be distinguished 
from the church-yard in the direction of the village of Cwmwyd. This 
encampment commands a fine view of the raies of Glyn-Dwrdwy and 
Eeirnion ; the former is much cclebrated as the frequent retreat of Owen 
Glyndwr, whose memorv is still revered in the neighbourhood, as being 
the scene of his exploits nd hospitality. The whole circle is visible at the 
distance of two mlles from the town on the Llanrwst road. Corwen con- 
tains a good inn adorned with the gigantic features of Owen Glyndwr, the 
renowned and formidable opponent of Henry II. Glyndwr is said to have 
attended divine service at Corwen church, here a door-way is shown, now 
ruade up, through which he entered to his pew in the chancel. Upon the 
Berwyn mountain, behind the church, is a place called Glyndwr's seat, 
whence, superstition says, he threw a dagger, which fell on a stone and 
left an impression of its entire length, hall an inch deep, which stone forms 
a part of the door-way just mentioned. From Glyndvr's seat among the 
rocks is a most charming prospect. The rich and delighfful raie of 
Corwen expands to view, with the Dee in the centre. Here G]vndwr 
might vicw nearly forty square mlles of his own land. The rocks'about 
Corwen abound with the Lichen proboscieus, and Rubus chamoemorus, 
called mwyar Berwyn mulberry anglice Dewberries. While Mr. 
Hutton was at Corwen he paid a visit to Rug, the seat of Colonel Salis- 
bury, successor to Glvndwr, as lord of Corwen, distant three mlles. Here 
he «' saw a dagger, kîfife, and fork, all in one sheath, but each had a dis- 
tinct compartment, richly ornamented with silver, which Glyndwr usually 
carried. The knife and fork are rather slender. The dagger is about 
seventeen inches long, tvelve of which constiute the blade, which tapers 
to a point. At the end of the handle is his arms, consisting of a lion 
rampant and three flowers-de-lis, curiously engraven. The principal part 
of the handle is inlaid with black and yellow wood, banded with silver ; 
and the shield at the top of the blade, a solid piece of the saine metal, 
curiouslv wrought, but hot much larger in circumference than a crown 
piece. The knife and fork must necessarilv be sheathed first, which the 
shield covers, consequent!y the dagger must'be drawn first. 
MarAet, Tuesday and Ffiday.Fairs, March 12th, Mav 24th, July 14th, October 7th, and 
lovember 20th.--Inn, Owen (àlyndwr. 
* COSTESSEY, or Cossey. The church, dedicated to St. Edmund, is a 
curacy, in the presentation of the chapter of Norwich cathedral : a very 
handsome screen separates the nave from the chancel, and there are manv 
i ancient and interesting monuments preserved here. Costessey-hall, thé 
seat of Lord Stafford, stands in a beautiful valley, the gentle acclivities of 
which are studded with woods and plantations ; while the windings of a 
rivulet, one of the branches of the Wensum, at the foot of th¢ lawn, and 
through meadows vi,ble from the rising grounds to a great distance, add 
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[ I Dist. ]lopu- 
JVames of Places. County. 2Vumber of .Milem frorn Lond. 
121Cotherie * ........ pa I Worcester.. ] XVorcester..3 1 Droitwich ...9 [ L«igh ...... 1 
431Cothetone ........ to 
11 1 tliÇh ............ pa 
considerable interest to the landscape. From a tower on an eminence is 
a more extensive prospect of the surrounding country and of the city of 
Norwich. A mansion was originally erected by Sir Henry Jerningham, 
vice chamberlain to Queen Mary, but was not entirely completed till the 
reign of Èlizabeth : the date 1564 appeared over the old porch : it has been 
rebuilt from designs by John Chessell Buckler (of which a very beauti- 
lhl model bas been ruade by Dighton), under the superintendence of 
Hopper; and it is scarcely possible to bave round an architect more 
competent to restore an edifice of the period in which this was built ; the 
designs bave the truc character of the ancient architecture, which modern 
buildings so very rarely attain: here are no windows from York an 
Bevedey minsters, spires from Salisbury, or steeples from Ely, but ail the 
dignity of a nobleman's mansion is attained by simply adhering to the 
lbrms of the domestic edifices of the Tudor period, in which no sacrifice of 
comfort was ruade for the sake of the stately exterior. The domestic chapel, 
an invariable appendage to mansions of early date, and a necessary part 
of the establishment of a Roman Catholic family, is completed; it vas 
erected from designs by the late Edward Jerningham, Esq., a gentleman 
of reat talent, who also superintended the restoration of Stafford castle 
for his brother. The chapel, ninety feet in length, thirty-rive feet wide, and 
twenty feet high, is built in the poind style of architectu, with appro- 
priate earichments, nor bave the customary heraldic embellishments been 
omitted. The interior is arranged in exact conformi to ancient custom ; 
ail the seats are of oak, the ends ornamented with carved finials, and the 
windows, twenty in number, are fitted with verv fine old stained glass, 
af ter designs of the Flemish and German school : beneath the windows 
is a series of shields, bearing the arms of Jerningham, viz., three ming 
buckles, impaled with the vious alliances of this ancient family: the 
roining of the ceiling of the chapel is at once simple and elegant. In 
che mansion bave been carefully preserved numerous family portraits, and. 
others of distinguished characters in the English history ; a very fine 
original portrait of Queen Mary, said to be by Holbein ; and a cabinet of 
miniatures of the family, formed by the late Edward Jerningham, Esq. ; 
some originals, and others, copies from large pictures : here is also an 
original drawing by Vandyck, portrai of Thom EI of Arundel, and 
his Counoess AIithoea, seated under a copy, with three children befo 
them. The manor of Costessey, the lgest in ts county, extends into 
upwards of twenty parishes. er the conquest it continued in the family 
of Alan, EI of Richmond, nely a eentury, till it was seized by the I 
crown in the reign of Henry II. King Henry III., in 12tl granted it to' 
Peter de Savoy, Earl of Richmond, af ter whose death it ain reverted to 
the crown: it formed part of the dowry of Queen Arme of Cleves, 
immiately ter whose death in 1557, Queen Ma granted the manor to [ 
Sir Henry Jerningham, who had been of essenfiM seice to ber during 
pretensions of Ly Jane Grey : the estate bas descended in lineal succes- 
sion to the present owner. rough M, heiress of Francis PIowden, 
Esq.. by Mary, daughter of the Honourable John Stord Howard, son 
of William Viscount Stafford, beheaded in 1680, the late Sir WilIiam 
Jerningham inherited Stafford ctle, with several estes belonging to the [ 
bony of Stord, by which title the present nobleman w summon 
to parliament by his majesty George IV. At Cossey is also the seat of[ 
Robert Hawkes, Esq. [ 
 COTHERIDGE, a pleasant village, situated on tke bks of the[ 
J 
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31 
32 
46 

Cotne ............ to 
Coton ............. pa 
Coton. : .......... haro 
Coton ........... haro 
Coton .............. fo 
Coton Clay ........ pa 
Coton in Elm ...... fo 
Cottam ............ to 
Cottenham  ........ pa 
Cottered ........... pa 
Cottertock ........ pa 
Cottesbach ......... pa 
Cottesbrook ........ pa 
Cottesford .......... pa 
Cottesmore ........ pa 
Cottingham.. pa & haro 
Cottingham...pa & to 
Cottingley .......... to 
Cottingwith, Esse, to  
........... & chap  
Cttingwith, West, to 

County. 

E.R. York. 
Cambridge.. 
Northamp. 
Stafford... 
Stafford .... 
Northamp. , 
Derby ..... 
Lancaster . 
Cambridge.. 
Herts ...... 
Northamp.. 
Leicester ., 
Northamp.. 
Oxford ..... 
Rutland . .. 
Northamp .. 
E. R. York. 
,V. R. York 
E. R. York. 
E. R. Yorll . 

Nu,uber of ,lliles from 

Howden .... 
Cambridge . .3 
Northamp..10 
Tamworth .. 1 
St,»ne ...... 
Daver, try... 10 
B. Trent .... 
Preaton ..... 4 
Cambridge... 7 
Buntiugford. 3 
Oondle ...... 2 
Lutterworth .2 
[ Northamp...9 
Bicester ..... 6 
Oakham ..... 4 
Rockingham .2 
llull ........ 4 
Bttdford .... 
Poeklington. 7 
York ....... 10 

Burton Stoth 4 
Cax ton ...... 8 
M. Harboro" 10 
IAtchfield ...5 
Cheadle .... 7 
Welford .... 4 
Ashby de la Z 6 
Kirkham .... 5 
El ....... 
Ba(iock .6 
Kinecliffe .. 
M. larboro" iî 
Deddington..8 
Greetham ... 
M. Harboro' 8 
Beverley .... 
Neighly ..... 
York ........ 7 
Pocklington . Il 

I T home ...... 9 
Huntingdon 14 
Daventry .. 10 
S. Coldfield..6 
Uttoxeter .. 7 
Crick ...... 3 
Lullington.. 9, 
Garstang .... 9 
St. Ives ...... 8 
Royston .... 8 
Elton ...... 4 
Hinckley .... 9 
Rothwell .... 9 
Hardwick... 1 
Langham .... 4 
Rothwell .... 7 
Coniston .... 6 
Otley ....... 7 
Selby ....... 7 

176 
4 
76 
116 
14-5 
81 
119 
221 
8.5 
191 
190 

161 
ç31 
90 
10 

COTHK- 
RIDGE. 

Fine avenue of tree nd 
inte.resting 
vlew-% 

Biograpnl- 
cal accourir 
of Arch- 
bish.op Te- 
nlson. 

Terne, three mlles xvestward from Worcester, is rather small ; but descrip- 
tion cas give but a faine idea of the beauty of the mansion-house, the seat 
of Rowland Berkeley, Esq., a modern building, with a light and airy eleva- 
tion. There is no apparent incongruity, although the scenery around, st 
least the home scenery, is laid out in the antique style. The avenue, 
nearly a mlle in length, is formed of majestic tees ; which, with the 
picturesque wanderings of the Terne, through the irregular and broken 
ground, prescrit the most interesting appearance. 

* COTTENHAM is in the hundred of Chesterton. In this neighbour- 
hood a verv superior kind of new cheese is made in considerable quantities. 
Ifs excellence is ascribed to the nature of the herbage on tbe common, and 
the mode in which the dairies are managed. This was the birth-place of 
Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had the honour of 
placing the crown upon the heads of Queen Anse and George I. He was 
born September 29, 1636. His father, who was rector of Topcroft, in the 
county of Norfolk, fill ejected by the parliament for his adherence to 
royalty, placed him st the grammar-school of Norwich, whence he removed 
to Corpus Christi (Ben'et) college, Cambridge, and having graduated 
there, obtained a fellowship in 1662. His first inclination led him to the 
study of physic as a profession, but the church becoming open to him by 
the restoration, he took orders, and became curate of the parish of St. 
Andrew, Cambridge ; in which capacity he distinguished himself so highly, 
especially by his exemplary conduct towards his sick parishioners when 
the plague raged there in 1665, that he was presented with a handsome pieoe 
of plate as a testimonial of their gratitude and affection. Soon after he was 
presented by Lord Manchester to the living of Holywell, Huntingdonshire, 
and subsequently obtained in succession those of St. Peter Mancroït, 
Norwich, 1674, and St. Martin's-in-the-fields, London, 1680. Dr. Teni- 
son was a zealous polemic on the Protestant side, both previous to and 
aïter the revolution, which circumstance, together with his tried integrity 
and ability, procured him rapid promotion under King William. Ose of 
the first acts of that monarch was to make him Archdeacon of London, and 
in 1691 to raise him to the episcopal bench as Bishop of Lincoln. On 
the death of Tillotson, in 1694, he was advanced to the primacy ; which 
high dignity he continued to hold with equal moderation, firmness, and 
ability, for a period of twenty years, till his death in December, 1715. As 
an author he is known by his "' Creed of Hobbes, examined," an able and 
argumentative treatise ; "' Baconiana, or Remains of Sir F. Bacon," 8vo. ; 
"" Sir Thomas Browne's Traces ;'" and a variety of miscellaneous serinons. 
St. Martin's parish is indebted to his munificence for a parochial school 
and library.Biog. Brie. 
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41 
7 
33 
35 
36 
7 
7 
3 
7 
39 
41 
41 
22 
22 
33 
13 
39 

13 
24 
29 
28 
]6 
36 
36 
36 
35 
6 

39 
44 
19 

.A" ame. of Places. 

Cottles ...... ex pa dis 
Cotton ............. to 
Cotton ............. to 
Cotton ............. to 
Cotton ............. to 
Cotton ............. pa 
Cotton Abbots ...... to 
Cotton Edmunds .... to 
Cotten End ....... haro 
Cotton under Need- ]. 
wood .......... to } 
Conghall ............ to 
Coughton  . .pa &. haro 
Coulsdon ........... pa 
Cuulstone, Et .... pa 
Coulstone, West .... 
Coulton, East, pa & to 
Coulton, Vest ..... to 
Cound ......... pa & to 
Coundon ............ to 
Coundon ......... haro 
Coundon Grange .... to 
Countesbury ........ pa 
Countessthorpe, ham ]. 
. .......... & chap } 
ounthor_pe ...... haro 
Coupland. ......... to 
Courtenhall  ...... pa 
C.ove ................ ti 
Cove Hthe I ....... pa 
Cove, lorth ........ pa 
Cove, South ........ pa 
Coven ............. I lb 
Coveney ....... pa &. to 
Covenham, St. Bar-[ tholomew ...... pa | 
Covenham, St. Mary, pa 
Coventry § ........ city 
Coverham, pa to &. chap 
Covington .......... pa 

('ountg. 

W«mb¢r of $ile,.from I Dist. [ l-'opu- 
 Lond. [ lation. 

Vfilts ...... Melksham...3 
Chester .... Middlewich . 3 
Northumb.. AIlerdale ...2 
Salop ...... Hodnet ...... 1 
Staffi)rd .. Cheadle ..... 5 
Su fl%lk ..... Stowmarket .5 
Chester .... Chester ..... 4 
Chester .................. 4 
Bedford .... Bedford ..... 4 
$tafforcl .... Uttoxeter...5 
Chester ..... Chester ..... 3 
Wawick... Alcester ..... 2 
Surrey ..... Croydon .... 5 
Wilts ...... Vestbury ...5 
Wilts .................... 3 
Lancaster .. UIvexston .... 5 
Lancater ................ 5 
Salo M Wenlock 6 
Dura: :: B." Auckland 2 

Coventry .... 1 
B. Auckland 1 
llfi-acombe.. 15 
Leicester .... 6 
Corby ..... 2 
Woo|er ..... 4 
Northamp...5 
Yatelv ...... 51 
Sou th'wold .. 
Beeeles ..... 3 
Southxvold .. 4 
Volverhamp 6 
Ely ......... 3 
Lonth ..... 5 

Warxvick... 
Durham .... 
Devon ...... 
Leicester... 
Lincoln .... 
Northumb .. 
Northamp.. 
Hants... 
Suffolk ..... 
Suffolk ..... 
Suffolk ..... 
Stafford .... 
Cambridge.. 
Lincoln .... 

Lincoln ................ 6 
'arwick.. "Warwick .. 10 
N. R. Y-rk Mi,ldleham..1 
Hunts ...... Kimbolton . .3 

Bradford .... 3 
Northwich . .7 
Haltwhistle .8 
Drap, ton ..... 5 
Leek ........ 8 
Bottesdale... 7 
Frodsham ...7 
XVillington .. 4 
Burton ...... 
Frodsham . ..8 
Henley ...... 6 
Ryegate ..... 6 
Devizes ...... 5 
Frome ...... 5 
Cartmel ..... 4 
Shrewsbury.. 6 
Sedgefield ...8 
Bedworth ...6 
Sedgefield ... 9 
Barnstaple.. 15 
Hinckley .... 9 
Bourne ...... 9 
Ctfldstream. 11 
Towcester . .5 
Odiham ..... 7 
Lowestoff ...8 
Beccles ..... 8 
Brewood .... 1 
blarch ...... 11 
Sal tfleet ..... 9 
Birmingham 18 
Masham ..... 7 
Bythorn ..... 3 

Bath ........ 6 
Congleton ...7 
Corbridge .. 12 
Wem ....... 9 
Ella,ton .... 3 
Ixworth ...10 
Y.?y!Y..:::, 
hefford .... 6 
A. Bromley..7 
Tarvin ...... 9. 
gtratford ...10 
Ewell ....... 6 
Melksham...6 
Bradford .... 6 
Bmughton .. 3 
Vellington.. 8 
Smindrop .... 9 
Brinklow ...6 
Staindrop ...8 
i Challacombe 6 
! Blaby ....... 2 
Folkingham. 10 
Belford. ..... 1 
Vellingbor' 13 
AIdershot ...7 
Haleworth.. 10 
Bungay ...... 9 
Lowestoff .... 9 
kie ::i 
Nt. Ives .. 
Gt. Grimsby 15 
............ 1,1 
Rugby ...... 10 
RicZmond...8 
Spaldwick...5 

97 
168 
276 
147 
150 
86 
179 
180 
46 
135 
181 
105 
14 
93 
101 
267 
268 
147 
2-50 
99. 
186 
90 
103 
316 
61 
35 
110 
ll0 
104 
127 
69 
153 
154 
91 
67 

438 
471 
585 
Il 
9 
0 
30 
1010 
63O 
103 
168 
192 
44 
187 
839 
120 
443 
183 
1170 
13 
7070 
1233 
146 

* COUGHTON. At this place is an ancient mansion of the Throckmor- 
tons, lords of the manor since the reign of Henry IV. This was originally 
quadrangular : but one side having been removed, a view is obtained of a 
delicious champaign, watered by the little river Arrow. The church con- 
tains several monuments for differcnt members of this familv. Hewell 
Grange, the seat of the Earl of Plymouth, situated in a detac[ed prtion 
of the county, completely surrounded by Worcestershire ; having belonged 
to the monastery of Bordesley, was, at the dissolution, granted to Lord 
Windsor, an ancestor of the present proprietor. 
ç COURTENHALL. In this village is a free-school, foumled by Sir 
Samuel Jones, and endowed with £100 per annum for a toaster and usher. 
He likewise bequeathed £500 for repairing the church. The church con- 
tains several monuments, among which is one to the memoy of Sir 
Samuel and his lady ; another records the memory of Mr. Richard Lane, 
father of the Lord-keeper Lane. 
++ COVE HYTHE was once a considerable fishing town, and had a noble 
church, of which the south aisle only remains, and is used for sacred pur- 
poses. John Bale, a writer of the sixteenth century, was born here, and 
educated at Jesus college, Cambridge. Having abjured his religion, which 
was originally founded ontheCatholic faith, he was obliged tofly to the pro- 
rection of Cromwell, Eafl of Essex, for safety ; and at his death fled to the 
Netheflands. On the accession of Edward VI. he was pxomoted to the 
see of Ossory, in h'eland ; but was obliged to flee at his death, and although 
after the death of Queen Mary, he became a prebendary of Canterbury, 
never recovered his bishopric. He died in 1563. 
§ ,COVENTRY. The citY and covïtY aOs f âh2£yoEfe)Oëery s of 
grea antiquity. In 1451, Henry "., p "a fa our,[ 
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Dimen|on9 
of the city. 

Supposed to 
be tounded 
at a very 
«,arly period. 
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f,»unded by 
Leofric, 
Earl of 
Mercia. 

Lady 
Godiva's 
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granted that the city of Coventry and certain villages in its vicinity, should 
be constitued an entire county of themselves. His charter enacts that the 
bailiffs of the city shall be sheriffs of the county, and the saine coroner 
preside over both: this charter was confirmed by Edward IV. The 
greatest lcngth of the county of the city of Coventry, from Bedworth to a 
point near Baginton, in a north-east and south-west direction, is seven 
toiles and a hall; and the greatest breadth, from near 1Nettle-hill to 
Brownshill-green, in about an east and west direction, is seven toiles and 
a quarter. The places united with the citv of Coventry in the formation 
of this county are Anstey, Exhall, Folehill, Keresley, Sow (part of) 
Stivichall, Stoke, and Wvken. The mayor and aldermen of Coventry are 
officially justices of the peace for the county, and hold quarter sessions in 
the saine manner, and with the saine powers, as counties at large. King 
Henry intended an act of general kindness to the inhabitants when he 
granted their prescriptive rights ; but his bounty has obviously entailed 
one privation on man 3, of them ; the freeholders of this county, as free- 
holders, are hot entitled to vote on the return of any members to parlia- 
ment; as servitude alone bestows a qualification on the citizens of 
Coventry, and with Warwickshire they have not any political connection. 
This city is supposed to bave been founded at a very early period, the 
'final syllable of its appellation being evidently the British Tre, a town. 
The prefix, given by the Saxons, is supposed to express the circumstance 
'of a covent, or convent, having been erected on the spot. Coventry was 
certainly hot used by the Romans for military purposes. The more ancient 
town is believed to bave stood on the north of the present cit),, as exten- 
'sive foundations bave been traced in that direction. Rous informs us, 
that when the traiter Edric invaded Mercia, and destroyed many t0wns, in 
1016, a house of nuns in Coventry, of which a holy virgin named St. 
Osburg had been sometime abbess, fell a prey to his ferocity. Leland 
says, that King Cahute first founded a nunnery here. In thc early part oI 
Edward the Confessor's reign, Leofric, the filh Earl of Mercia, and his 
Countess Godiva (sometimes also called Godifa, Godina, and Goditha), 
founded a monastery on the ruins of St. Osburg's nunnery. This 
Leofric was descended ri'oto Leofric, Earl of Chester, in the time of Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia, and appears to have been a man of eminent talents, 
as he stood high in the consideration of several successive monarchs. 
Godiva was sister to Thorold, sheriff of Lincolnshire, who founded the 
abbey of Spalding. Ingulphus says, she was a most beautiful and devoul 
lady. The monastery founded by this distinguished pair, was for an 
abbot and twenty-four monks of the Benedictine order, and it surpassed ail 
others in the county for amplitude of revenue and splendour of ornaments. 
i Earl Leofric died in the ] 3th of Edward the Confessor, and was buried in 
la porch of the monastery which he had founded. The Lady Godiva, 
besides founding the monastery of Stow, near Lincoln, bequeathed ber 
whole treasury to this religious house ; in the other porch of the monastery 
church of which ber remains were interred. The tolls and service of this 
appear to have been distressingly felt by the inhabitants. On this subject 
the author of the Monasticon writes as follows : "" The Countess Godiva, 
bearing an extraordinary affection to this place, often and earnestly be- 
sought ber husband that, for the love of God and the Blessed Virgin, he 
would free it from that grievous servitude whereunto if was sahject; but 
he, rebuking her for importuning him in a manner so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should thenceforth forbear to more therein ; 
yet she, out of her womanish pertinancy, continued to solicit him, inso- 
much that he told her if she would ride on horseback naked from one end 
of the town to the other, in the sight of all the people, he would grant her 
request. Whereunto she returned "But will you give me leave so to do ?" 
And he replying "Yes!' the noble lady upon an appointed day, got on 
horseback naked, with ber hair loose, so that it covered ail ber bodv but 
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her legs, and thus performing her journey, returned with joy to her ] 
husband : who thereupon granted to the inhabitants a charter of freedom. 
In memory whereof the picture of him and his said lady were set up in a 
south window of Trinity church, in this city, about King Richard II.'s 
time, and his right hand holding a c'narrer, with these words written 
thereon : 
j] l, urirl) for t I00r of 
0o mak olr toIfrr." 
Rapin gravely relis s, "' that the eontess, previos to her riding, eom- 
manded ail persons to keep within doo, and from their windows, on 
pain of death : but, noithstanding this severe penalty, there was one 
person who could hot forbear giving a look, out of curiosity ; but it cost 
him his life." This story apprs Iegendy at the first and sIightest 
glace ; but as its memo, is still refully preserved, it would bave been 
improper to pass it over in silence. Covent,, however, bas still cause to 
look with gratitude on the memory of Lady Godiva ; as, to the protection 
afforded by ber and ber husband, it is evidentIy indebted for its ely con- 
sequence. Soon after the Norman conquest, the lordship of Coventry 
became vested, by the marfie of Lucia, grand-daughter of Leofric, in the 
Els of Chester. By the earls of this race was constructed, within the 
manor of Cheylesmore, on the south side of Coventry, a fortified mansion 
or ctle. In the second of Edward III. the inhabitants received permission 
to collect a toll towards defraying the expence of enclosing their tovn ; 
d in the rime of Richard II. the walls, gares, and towers, 'ere completed. 
Its public buildings now increased, and its traders fixed a staple clothing 
manufacture in the city. In the year 1397, Richard II. chose the vicini' 
of Coventry for the scene of a tragic peant, which led to the loss of his 
crown and lire. When Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, demanded 
the privilege of vindicating himselfby single combat against the accusations 
of the Duke of Hereford, afterwds Henry IV. the king named Gosford' 
Green, a plot of considerable extent it the close neighbourhood of 
Coventry, for the place of projected contest ; the particulars of which are 
given in Froissart, Holinshed, &c. Hen, IV. held a parliament here, in 
1404, since sled Parliameztum indoctorum, and from sitting in which 
all laers were prohibited. Henry IV. and his queen Margaret, were 
constat in their attachment to Coventry ; and perhaps passed here some 
of the most tranquil and pleing hours of their checquered lives. In 
1459 a second parliament was held in this citv, which w teed by the 
Yorkists Parliamentum Diabolicum ; and a]l its acts were afterwards 
reversed. In 1469, the Earl of Rivers and his son John were beheaded 
on Gosford Green, by order of Sir John Coniers, a commander in the my 
of northcrn insurgents, which had obined some success in the neigh- 
bouring county of Oxford. Edward IV. and his queen kept festival here, 
during the Chrisas of 1465. In 1470, OEe Erl of Warwick entered 
Coventry with ordnance and warlike stores. Edward, on his approach 
to Coventry, hMted on Gosford Green, and demanded entrance ; but find- 
ing the city hostile, he resumed his march, and lodged that night at 
Waick. When reinstated in power by the victories of Barnet and 
Tewksbury, he revenged this insult by depriving the citizens of their liber- 
ties d franchises ; which were restored on paying a fine of 500 marks. 
Edward kept here the fet of St. George, in 1474. His son, Prince Ed- 
wd, in the saine year, w one ofthe godfathers to a cld ofthe mayor ; 
and three years terwards he w made a brother of the guilds of: 
Corpus Christi and St. Trini. Richard III. visited Covent, d 
was a spectator of the peants during the festivM of Corpus Christi. 
Subsequently to the batfle of Bosorth, Henry VIL repaired hither, d 
lodged in the mayor's house. The inhabitants presented him with a 
£100 and a cup ; and Hen ¢onferred knighthood on the mayor. The 
3z 
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I city during this reign, contributed £1100 towards the tax levied for tht 
king going into France, in 1490. Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine 
visited this place in 1510, "" when there were three pageants set forth ; one 
at Jordan Well, with the nine orders of angels ; one at Broadgate, with 
divers beautiful damsels ; and one at Cross Cheping ; and so they passed 
on to the priory." In 1525, the city was favoured with the presence of 
the Princess Mary. When the Dukes of Richmond and 1Norfolk passed 
through Coventry, in 1534, they were received by the mayor and citizens 
in their liveries ; and af ter a banquet in the street on horseback, they pro- 
ceeded to Combe Abbey. The city felt a great shock on the dissolution of 
monastic bouses. Queen Elizabeth, during her progress through this 
part OE the kingdom, in 1565, was received here with a variety of splendid 
shews and pageants. In 1566, Mary Queen of Scots, was conducted to 
this city, and was confined as a prisoner in the mayoress's parlour. Three 
years afterwards she was again brought hither, and kept in confinement at 
the Bull Inn (on the site of which the barracks now stand) under the care 
ofthe Earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon. In 1610,.lames I. addressed 
a letter to the mayor, alderrnen, and sheriffs, and the Archdeacon of 
Coventry, commanding the inhabitants to receive the sacrament kneeling; 
and when, in 1619, application was ruade to this sovereign for a renewal 
of the city's charter, he refused to grant it until assured that his will in 
this particular had met with uniform attention. James honoured Coventry 
with a visit in 1617 ; at which rime a long oration was delivered by Dr. 
Holland, one of the translators of Camden, dressed in black satin. The 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Henry likewise visited Coventry at different 
. rimes. In the civil war of Charles I. Coventry, though inclined to play an 
'active part, escaped those miseries to which many other armed towns were 
i subjected. When the king repaired to Leicester, in 1641, he demanded 
the attendance of the mayor and she.riffs of this city, but the popular 
party prevented their acceding to his desire. The Earl of Northampton, 
at that rime the city recorder, in collecting persons friendly to the royal 
cause, was able to muster only four hundred. The parliamentarians, who 
vore the colours of Lord Brooke, were so much more numerous, that the 
recorder ruade a precipitate retreat, and escaped through a back door of the 
Bull lnn. The ammunition in the town was seized, and removed by Lord 
Brooke to Warwick castle. When the king sent a herald to deraand 
entrance, he was informed that the citizens would willingly receive his 
majesty, and 200 of his followers, but no more. Finding the citizens 
determined to defend themselves, and hearing that Lord Brooke was 
approaching, he drew off his forces that night. In the following year the 
city was garrisoned by the parliament. One of the aldermen (Barker) was 
appointed governor, and a regiment of infantry, and one troop of cavalry, 
were raised from the most active of the inhabitants. Trenches were cut on 
the out»ide of the walls, and sluices were opened at the influx of the river 
Sherbourn. Some of the gares were stopped up ; and before three ofthem 
half-moon fortifications were erected. Cannon were planted on ail the prin- 
cipal towers ; and raany of the women of the city went by companies into 
the great park to fill up the quarries, that they might hot af a future 
i period harbour the enemy. They were collected together by the sound of 
!a drum, and marched in military order, with mattocks and spades, under 
the command of an amazon named Adderlev, with an Herculean club upon 
ber shoulder ; and were conducted from wrk by one Mary Herbert, who 
carried a pistol in her hand, which she discharged as a signal of disraissal." 
The mayor chosen in 1644, round to be hOt suflîciently heaxty in his 
opposition to the royal cause, was not permitted to serve the office, and 
the governor was appointed to succeed him. The place remained gar- 
risoned till the end of the year 1659 ; but on the restoration, Charles II. 
was pronptly proclaimed by the mayor and aldermen, amidst great accla- 
mations of joy. On the day of coronation Smithford-street and Cross 
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Cheaping conduits ran claret ; and bonfires were lighted in the evening, in [ 
testimony of Ioyalty. James II. was at Coventrv in 1687. The streets[ 
were then strewed with sand, and the fronts of thé bouses were whitened, [ 
and dressed with green boughs. Soon after the Mercian kingdom was[ 
divided into rive bishoprics, the see of Lichfield was so far extendcd as to' 
comprehend the chier part of the former possession of the Cornavii. Peter, 
elected Bishop of Lichfield in 1075, moved the see to Chester ; and Robert 
de Limesie, in 1102, removed it again to Coventry, tempted, probably, by 
the riches and reputation of the monastery founded by Earl Leofric. The 
rive succeeding bishops likewise satat Coventry; styling themselves 
Coventrie Episcopi onlv. Hugh Noyant, consecrated in 1188, restored 
the see to Lichfield, though with much opposition from the Benedictine 
monks of Coventry. In consequence of disputes between the Chapter of 
Coventry and that of Lichfield, both parties agreed, in the reign of Henry 
III., that the bishop should be elected both from Coventry and Lichfield ; 
that the precedence in the episcopal title should be given to the former 
city ; that the tvo chapters should alternately choose their bishop ; and 
that they should form one body, in which the Prior of Coventry should be 
the principal. From this rime the prelate was styled Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield. In the 33d of Henry "VIII. an act was passed, "" that the 
Dean and Chapter of Lichfield should be for ever the entire and sole 
chapter of the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield ; whereof the prior and 
convent of the dissolved priory of Coventry vere heretofore the moiety or 
half-part." Such remains the constitution of the bishopric; but on the 
restoration Bishop Hacket gave the precedence in titular designation to 
Lichfield, and his example has ever since been followed. The principal 
parts of the city of Coventry are seated on gently elevated ground, 
vatered bv the Radford and Sherbourn brooks. Coventrv bas three spires, 
one of pre-eminent beauty, and the others deficient in attraction only from 
a comparison with St. Michael's, which fise high in the air, and prepare 
the approaching traveller for an entrance toa place of great population and 
striking architectural importance. The entrances, however, are uniformly 
mean and bad; and a person accustomed to contemplate the improved 
buildings of recent periods, looks in vain for the anticipated affluence of 
domestic architecture. The streets are very narrow, and the foot-ways 
are formed of sharp pebbly stones. Coventry bas been peculiarly fortunate 
in escaping conflagration ; consequently, it presents the aspect of a city of 
the sixteenth century; the upper parts of the bouses projecting, as was 
custoraary in ages when a free circulation of air formed no ]»art of the 
builder's calculations. Houses replete with the venerable traces of the 
15th century are yet standing in several divisions ; the freshness of com- 
plexion only injured by age, and the main works still firm in massy and 
almost impregnable oak ; but recent improvemeats have produced many 
edifices of a modern appearance. Coventry is viewed to much advantage 
from the north east. St. Michael's church, beautiful and attractive from 
any point, forms the prominent feature. The spire of Trinitychurch rises 
modestly beyond, as though retiring in confessed secondariness of preten- 
sions. The tower of St. John's, and the steeple ofthe Grey-Friars, ascend 
on each hand. The spot from which the tvo steeples that so eminently 
ornament Coventry are seen with the most striking effect, is on the margin 
of Priory-Mill Data, in the neighbourhood of the now desolated priory. 
The length of the city, from Hill-street-gate to Gosford-gate, is about 
three quarters of a mlle, exclusive of the suburbs. The walls are com- 
pletely reduced ; but traces of them, and of several of the gates are yet dis- 
cernible. The streets are numerous, and intersect and deviate from each 
other without any resemblance to regularity of design. St. Michael's 
church is a beautfful specimen of the Gothic or English style. The most 
ancient part of the structure is the east end, which was finished in 1395, 
at the charge of Williara and Adam Botoner, who were several times' 
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mayors of Coventry. It has a square tower, no portion of which remains 
blank, though not any superfluous ornament is introduced. The windows 
are well proportioned, and the buttresses eminently light. In various niches 
are introduced the figures of saints; and each division la enriched 
with a bold spread of embroidery and embossed carving. The tower is 
136 feet 3 inches in height, and on it stands an octagonal prism, 
32 feet 6 inches high, which is supported by eight graceful springing arch.es. 
The octagon is surmounted by a battlement, whence proceeds a spre, 
130 feet 9 inches in height, adorned with fluting and embossed pilaster-wise. 
Sir Christopher Wren is said to have pronounced the steeple a master- 
piece of the art of building. The body of the church is supposed to have 
been erected in the time of Henry VI. The whole is of the best character 
of Gothic. The interior consists of a body and two side aisles, divided by 
lofty arches with clustered pillars. The windows of the upper story are 
ornamented with ancient painted glass. Here is a good organ, and in the 
steeple is a very melodious chime of bells. Trinity church, in the imme- 
diate contiguity of St. Michael's, approaches to the cruciform character. 
From the centre rises a square tower, out of which directly issues a lofty 
spire. Thc original spire was blown down in 1664. The new one com- 
pleted in 1667, is composed of stone, taken from a quarry vithout New- 
gare. The entire height from the ground is 237 feet. The east end of the 
church was taken down in 1786, and rebuilt in a style tolerably consonant 
to the general character of the structure. The interior is marked by that 
studious cultivation of twilight gloom so often found in the works of 
Gothic designers. The monuments are few, but the examiner will not 
pass entirely without interest the spot sacred to the remains of Philemon 
Holland, the translator of Camden's Britannia, and many other works. 
St. John's church is a respectable stone building, of the cruciform descrip- 
tion, with a low and weighty tower rising from the centre. The interior 
is plain, and much incumbered by the four massy pillars which support the 
I tower. The land on which this church stands was assigned by Isabel, the 
queen-mother of Edward III., for the building of a chapel, termed Bablake 
chapel, in honour of the Saviour and St. John the Baptist; which was 
finished in rive years and dedicated in May, 1350. A residence for the 
seclusion of an anchorite was anciently constructed in the vicinity of the 
chapel. After long neglect, it was ruade a rectory in 1734, and settled on 
the toaster of the free-school in Coventry. St. Mary's-hall bas attracted 
'the notice of many antiquaries, and is well calculated to convey to the 
living age a just idea of the magnificence of Coventry, when the city was 
the resort of devotees, and the favourite chamber of princes. The foun- 
dation of the building is connected with the ancient guilds of this cit-y. 
It is now used for the purposes of civic dignity and festivity by the mayor 
and corporation. It stands at a short distance on the south from the 
church of St. Michael. The county-hall, erected in 1785, is well adapted 
for public business. The front is of stone, and has a rustic basement, with 
a range of columns supporting a pediment in the centre. The mayor's 
parlour is a place of official resort for municipal proceedings. The drapers' 
hall was rebuilt in 1775, on a commodious and desirable plan. The front 
is a chaste elevation of stone, ornamented with Tuscan pilasters. The 
barracks, which occupy the site of the Bull Inn, an ancient hotel, were 
erected in 1793. They are handsome and conveniently arranged for the 
intended purpose. The face towards the High-street is composed of stone. 
The new gaol, erected in 1772, is well calculated in size and disposal to its 
object. The ancient priory stood on the south side of the river Sherbourn. 
The larger part of its site, now garden-ground, is in a great measure 
levelled. Some massy fragments of masonry, and several door-cases, at 
the termination of the buildings which face the Sherbourn, are the only 
remains of the building. The cathedral of Coventry occupied a place 
cailed Hill Close, on a slight declivity from the north side of St. Michaei's 
I 
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and Trinity church-vards. This splendid edifice is said to have been built 
on the model of tle cathedral of Lichfield. King Henry caused this 
cathedral to be levellcd with the ground, when he destroyed the neigh- 
bouring monastery; and one small fragment, wrought into a dwelling, 
alone remains of the fair and costly building. A part of the site was 
again consecrated, in 1776, and is used as a burial-place for Trinity parish. 
The episcopal palace stood at the north-east corner of St. Michael's church- 
yard. Some faint traces of the building are still visible. The Gïey Friars, 
or Friars Minors, believed to bave settled in Coventïy about the year 1234, 
had at first only an oratory, which was covered with shingles delivered 
for that purpose from the woods of Kenilworth, by order of King Henry 
III. The contributions of the devout at length enabled them to raise a 
splendid monastery and church on the south side of the city. Of the 
habitable parts of the monastery hot any traces remain. The remains of 
the church consist of a fine steeple, with a spire springing from an octagon. 
The site of other parts of the building, and the adjacent cemetery, are 
now used as garden-ground, and the lower part of the tower is converted 
into a tool-house. The White Friars, or Carmelites, another order of 
mendicants, first settled in Coventry about the year 1342. A bouse for 
their reception was built by Sir John Poultney, four rimes Lord Mayor of 
London : and, in 1413, Henry V. permitted by license, William Boteneï 
to give them a piece of ground 141 feet in length, and forty-five feet in 
breadth, for the purpose of enlarging their residence. They had also a 
church. The monastery, subsequeutly converted into a gentleman's man- 
sion, is now used as a house of industry for the united parishes of St. 
Michael and the Holy Trinity. The regulations of this establishment 
reflect high credit on the city. The affairs of the house are superintended 
by eighteen directors, ten from St. Michael's, and eight from Trinity. They 
have a common seal, and hold weekly meetings for the dispatch of ordinary 
business, and statcd general meetings for especial purposes. Such of the 
adult poor as are able, work in the weaving of calicos ; and the younger. 
are employed in the throwing of silk (the preparing of the article for the 
use of ribbon weavers). Cleanliness and good order are generally conspi- 
cuous. Distinct from the places of usual residence is a brick building, 
with windows rendered obscure by wooden screens, for the reception of 
such females as are admitted for the united urposes of childbed and re- 
formation. There are also cells for solitary confinement. The young are 
instructed in rudiments of salutary learning, partly by daily tuition, partly 
by a Sunday-school. A decent room is furnished as a chapel, for such ofthe 
aged as may be too infirm to attend parochial service. The castle, within 
the manor of Cheylesmore, on the south side of the city, was of great extent. 
According to a MS. copied in the collections towards a history of 
Coventry, "" the monks, in 1278, obtained a licence fl'om Edward I. and 
converted the land round Cheylesmore into a park, which, in the measure of 
those days, contained 436 acres of waste lands and woods.'" Edward III. 
conferred upon his son, the Black Prince, the dukedom ofCornwall ; and, as 
a part ofthe estate, he bestowed the reversion of the manor of Cheylesmore. 
The manor was thus settIed n the successive eldest sons of the reigning 
monarch. Among its privileges were a court-leet, with power to give 
judgment in such matters as were usually determined before the magistrates 
for the county of Warwick ; and a gaol for felons and other transgressors. 
The park appears to have been well wooded, and stocked with deer. Ed- 
ward VI. in 1549, bestowed Cheylesmore, with the park, on John, Duke 
of Northumberland, and his heirs, as part of the possessions annexed to the 
duchy of Cornwall. This duke granted a lease of the estate for ninety- 
nine years to the mayor, bailiffs, &c., of Coventry, subject to certain chari- 
table conditions. After the attainder of the duke in 1553, the corporation 
obtained a grant from Queen Elizabeth fo hold the premises for ever in 
fee ferme, on which occasion they covenanted to observe the well-meant 
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l intentions of the duke, in regard to the poor inhabitants. The park, 
: which is about three miles in circumference, was inherited by the present 
Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall ; but it bas been sold, under the 
authority of parliament, for the redemption of the land-tax, to the Marquis 
of Hertford, and is now enclosed. After the ruin of the castle, a manor- 
house was constructed in the same situation. Of this building there 
chiefly remain some pieces of stone-work, connected with mean tenements 
raised on the site, which indicate the original araassy character of the edifice. 
Coventry-cross, a fabric of extensive celebrity, stood near the centre of the 
present corn-market. A cross on this spot was first erected in 1423, but 
a more costly pile was substituted in the 16th century. Having fallen fo 
ruin, it was removed in the year 1771. The walls of Coventry were 
aine feet in thickness. At different points were thirty-two towers, and 
twelve gates. The walls were kept in good repair for nearly three centuries ; 
but after the restoration they were destroyed, hlost of the gares, however, 
were left untouched ; several bave been taken down within the last half 
century, and three of them are still remaining. Bablake hospital, situated 
behind St. John's church, is an ancient and decaying structure, nearly 
encompassing a small court. A portion of the edifice is occupied by alms- 
houses, founded in 1506, by Thomas Bond, a wealthy trader of Coventry, 
who had been mayor of the city. The number of ahnsmen is forty-two, 
each of whom receives ts. a week, with a gown, a hat, and several other 
benefits. The remainder of the building is dedicated to a charity of the 
most desirable character. In the vear 1560, an institution was here 
founded by the city, for the mainteimnce and instruction of poor boys. 
Grey Friar's hospital, situated near the ruins of the church, formerly 
belonging to the Grey Friars, was founded in 1529, by Mr. William Ford of 
Coventry, for thc lodging and assistance of rive men and one woman ; but 
various subsequent benefactions bave caused the number of pensioners to 
be augmented to eighteen poor women, besicles a nurse, and two aged 
men : each receives 2s. 6d. per week ; thirt-y-four cwt. of coals annually ; 
and a blue gown once in three years. The free-school is indebted for foun- 
dation to John Hales, who, in consequence of employments under Henry 
I VIII. had opportunities of making advantageous purchases among the 
monastic possessions exposed to sale. at the dissolution. This school bas 
i produced some eminent men, among whom, must be named Sir William 
Dugdale ; but latterly the salaries have sunk almost to sinecure possessions. 
The present school-room is formed froln a portion of the ancient chapel of 
St. John's hospital. This city acquired affluence and reputation ata 
comparatively early period, from the success with which it cultivated 
manufacture. The cloth, caps, and bonnets, ruade in this city, became 
articles of important traffic at the commencement of the 15th century ; and 
woollen and broad doths remained the staple manufacture until the war 
of 1694, between England and France, when the Turkey trade was de- 
stroyed. In the early part of the 16th century Coventry became famous 
for a manufacture of blue thread, but the art was lost before the year 
1581. The manufacture of striped and mixed tammies, and of camblets, 
shalloons, and calimancoes, flourished through the greater part of the 
18th century, but is now almost entirely lost. The principal manu- 
factures at present are those of ribbons and watches ; the former 
of which was introduced upwards of a century ago, and, for the first 
thirty years, was confined to the hands of a few. It bas since spread 
:to a great extent, and, hot long since, afforded employment to 16,000 
persons in the city and neighbouring towns and villages. At present 
the ribbon-weavers are in a very distressed state, the wages of the journey- 
men being less than they were fifty years ago. According to a petition to 
the House of Com,,mons for relief, presented bv P. Moore, Esq. M. P. for 
I the city of Coventr, on the 13th of, May, 1819, the first class of workmen 
I had only 10s. for ainety-six hours hard labour, the third class worked 
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four hours for rive farthings, and some worked twelve hours for three half- 
penee. The defieieney was obliged to be marie up from the poor rates, 
whieh amounted fo £17,500 a year. The manufacture of watehes vas hot 
pursued to any great extent in Coventry till within the last fifty years ;i 
but it is supposed that more watehes are now marie here than in London.  
The Oxford and Coventry eanals, the head of whieh is near Bishop-street, 
afford great faeilities to traffie, and tend mueh to the commercial prosperity 
of the place. The great road from London fo Liverpool passes through 
this eity. The eity of Coventrv is divided into ten wards, and is governed 
bv a mavor, ten aldermen, and'twentv eommon-eouneii. The mayor and 
a[derme are justices of the peace for the city and county. A procession, 
connected with the principal fait of this city, bas attracted much notice, 
and is allusive to the fantasticaI story of the Lady Godiva. "" To this day,. 
observes Pennant, "' the regard of Godiva towards this city is remembered 
by a procession, on the Friday in Trinity week ; and a charming fair one 
still graces the procession, not literally iike the good countess, with her 
own dishevelled hair, &c., but in linen, closelv fitted to ber limbs, and of 
a colour emulating their complexion." he figure, however, which 
Pennant thus notices, cannot be adduced in proof of the veracity of the 
traditionary tale, for it is believed to bave been first used in the reign of 
Charles II. Previously to that reign, the mayor was accustomed to go in 
procession to proclaim the fait, attended by a number of guards in armour. 
The inhabitants of this city were formerlv averse from any correspondence 
with the military quartered within their i'imits. A femme known to speak 
to a nmn in a scarlet coat became directly the object of town scandal. So 
rigidly, indeed, did the natives abstain f,'om communication, with ail 
who bore his majesty's military commission, that officers were here 
confined to the interchanges of the mess-room; and in the mess- 
room, the term of «' sending a man to Coventry," if you wish to shut him 
from society, probably originated. The military, however, now meeî in 
this city with every poire attention. There are severaI Sunday-schools 
in Coventry, the first of which was established in 1785. The number of 
dissenting meeting-bouses are six, besides a Catholic chapel, and a 
Quakers" meeting. Coventry affords the title of earl to a family descended 
from John Coventry (son of William Coventry, of this city) who was Lord 
Mayor of London, in 1425. The title of baron was bestowed in 1628. 
Thomas, third Lord Coventry, 'as created Viscount I)eerhurst and Earl 
of Coventry, in 1697. George William, the seventh earl, succeeded to the 
family honours in 1809. South-east of Coventrv stood a monastery be- 
longing to the Carthusians. The remains are slght, but a commodious 
dwelling bas been raised on the site, which is termed the charter-house, 
and was lately the residence of Edward Inge, Esq. Whitley-hail, the seat 
of Lord Hood, is one mlle and a half from Coventry, on the south-east. 
At Stivichall, near Whitley, is the residence of Francis Gregory, Esq. At 
Exhall, four mlles from Coventry on the north-east, Dr. Thomas, the con- 
tinuator of Dugdale's Antiquities, was many years vicar. 
larkels, Wednesday and Friday.--Fairs, second Friday after Ash-Wednesday, for linen 
and woollen cloth; Mgy 2d, June 19th (lasts eight da), the first representing Lady Godiva 
on horseback, and November 2d, for linen, woollen, and homes.--M«il arrives 5.18 mort,ing, 
dparts 11.2 morning.--Baakers, Little and Co., draw on Smith, Pavne, and Co. ; Beek and 
Plaine, on Esdaile and Co. ; Bunney and Co., on GI) and Co. ; G({odall and Co., on Glyn 
av, d Co.--Inns, the Craven Arms, King's I-lead, and the Castle. 
* COWBRIDGE, or as it is called in Welch, Pont-faen, the stone bridge, 
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t6 Cowdos ........... to I E. R. Yok. [ Hull ....... 12 [ Honsea ..... 1 I Leaven ...... 6 196 I 146 
16 Cowes, ]ast * .... haro [ Hants ...... I West Cowes 1  Portsmouth. 9 | Newport .... 6 82 .... 
I 

COW- 
BRIDGIo 
Curious 
anecdote 
from which 
this town 
derives 

Owen ab 
Cyllyn, 
Prince of 
Glamorgan, 
resided 
here. 

Ruins of 
,Vrinch- 
tone castIe. 

A place of 
considerablo 
trade. 

corrul,ted from Pont-y-fon, consists of one broad street of considerable 
[length, in the middle of which stands the town-hall and market-house. 
I The figures of a cow and a bridge are the arms of the town. Tradition 
[states that, when the bridge belonging to this place was first built, a cow, 
I worried by dogs, took shelter under one uf the arches, wbere she was so 
'entangled by her horns, that she could hot be extricated alive. From this 
trivial circumstance the town is said to bave received its naine. If is said 
to have been walled round in the vea, r 1091, by Robert de St. Quintin, one 
of Fitzhamon's knights. In Lelaad s time, it had three gates ; one at each 
end of the main thoroughfare, and one on the south, which yet remains. 
It is governed by two bailiffs, tweh, e aldcrmen, and twelve capital 
burgesses ; and it is one of the contributory boroughs to Swansea, Cardiff, 
and Llantrissent. Here s an excelleat grammar-school, 'hich is indebted 
,for a large proportion of its endowment to Sir Llewelln Jenkins. Two 
fellowships, two scholarships, and an exhibition at Jesus college, Oxford, 
are appropriated exclusively to young men educated on this foundation: 
tIere is also a private female school of high estimation, in a great part of 
South Wales. Three mlles north from Cowbridge is Ystrad Owen, which 
derives its naine from Owen ab Cyllyn, Prince of Glamorgan, who resided 
here. A large tumulus in a field adjoining the church-yard is yet shown 
as the site of his palace. An annual assembly of bards used to be held 
here, under the auspices of the proprietors of Hensol. Just beyond Ystrad 
Owen, stands Ashall, the elegant mansion of Colonel Aubrey. On the 
other side of Ystrad Owen are some remains of the castle of Talaran, or 
Tal-y-faen ; a fortress which formed part of the spoils that were wrested 
from the natives of this county by the Norman invaders. A litt!e to the 
eastward stands the ancient mansion of Hensol, the seat of Samuel 
Richardson, Esq., originallv the property of the Jenkins familv. On the 
'right, at the distance of a few railes, near the banks of the river Ely, are 
the villages of Peterston super Ely, and St. George's ; at which some re- 
mains of castles are to be found. To the westward of Cardiff is the village 
of Llandough, pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence, near the Ely. The 
church-yard contains an ancient inscribed stone, which seems to have 
formed a part of a cross ; and it is thought a monastery formerly existed 
here. To the southward stands Cogan, an old Gothic mansion, formerly 
the residence of the Iterberts, tenanted by a farmer, who bas converted 
the great hall into a barri. And about two mlles to the southward from 
this place are the ruins of Dinas Powys, or Denis Powis castle. To the 
westward from Michaelston-]e-Pit, near the village of Wenvoe, are the 
ruins of Wrinchstone castle. Wenvoe castle is an elegant and spacious 
castellated mansion. At Sully, formerly stood the castle of Sir Robert de 
Sully, one of Fitzhamon's knights, to whom this part of the country vas 
allotted, and from whom the place received its designation. 
Jllarket, Tuesday.--Fairs, Tuesday before March 25th, hlay 4th, and September 23d.--lnn, 
the Bear. 

* COWES (East), a thriving hamlet in the parish of Whippenham, 
situated on the east side of the Medina river, immediately opposite to 
West Cowes. Many of the bouses are respectable, but the buildings are 
hot arranged in any regular form. From its contiguity to West Cowes, 
it is a place of some trade, and is one of the ports for landing tobacco, 
snuff, &c. The custom-house is also in this place. On the brow of a 
.neighbouring hill is a modern edifice, called East Cowes castle, command- 
mg some fine sea views. Its appearance is somewhat novel, as it consists 
of one square and two round towers, ornamented with battlements. 
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16 
12 
38 
12 
45 
46 
15 
15 
25 
35 
31 
36 
44 
29 
13 
44 
45 
44 
43 
43 
13 
44 
54 
54 

2Vames of Places. Dist. [ Popu- 
Lvnd. |lativn. 

Cvunty. Arumber of 3liles frvm 
Hants ...... Southamp...ll Portsmouth 10 Newport... 4 
Dorset .... Dorchester..28 Cranbourne..3 Sbaftesbury 12 
Sussex ..... H,rsham .... 6 Cuckfield .... 6 Steyning ..... 8 
Dorset ...... Kingston .... 1 Poole ........ 7 XV. Minster.. 
6 
XV.R. York. Snaith .. .1 Itowden .... 7 Se!by ........ 7 
E. R. York. Gt. Driffield .6 York ....... 17 N. Malton..13 

Cowes, West  ...... to 
Covfold ..... ham ,% ti 
Cowfold ........... pa 
Cowgrove ........... 
Cowic k ............. to 
Cowlam ............ pa 
Cowley ............ pa 
Cowley ............ pa 
Cowley ............ pa 
Cowley ............. to 
Cowley Temple .... pa 
Cowling ............ pa 
Cowling ............ 
Cowpen ............ to 
Cowpen Bewley .... to 
Cowsby ........ pa & to 
Cowthorpe ?... pa ,% te 
Cowton, East..pa,% to 
Cowton, North .... to 
Cowtoo, South, pa ,% to 
Coxhoe ............ to 
Coxlodge ........... to 
Coxwell, Great, pa ,% to 
Coxwell, Little, to ,% ch 
Coxwold ...... pa ,% to 
Coyty .............. pa 
Covtv, Hig't ......... 
Co:¢t', Low. ....... 
Co,church ......... pa 
Coychurch, High .. 

Gloucester.. Dursley ..... 3 I 
Gloucester.. Cheltenham..61 
Middlesex .. Uxbridge ...1 
Stafford .... Newport .... 4 
Oxford ..... Oxford ...... 2 
Suffolk ..... Clare ........ 7 
,V. R. York Bedale ...... 2 
Northumb. Morpeth .... 7, 
Durham .... Bi|lingham..1 I 
N. R. York. Thirsk ..... 5' 
XV. R. York. XVetherby...3 
N. R. York. N. Allerton..7 
I. R. York. Richmond ...7: 
N. R. York ............ 8 
Durham .... Durham ..... t5 
Northumb,. Newcastle ..2 
Berks ...... Farringdon ..2 
Berks ................... 1 
N. R. York. Easingwold..4 
Glamorgau . Bridgend .... 1 
Glamorgan ............. 
Glamorgan ......... 2 
Glamorgan ......... 2 
Glamoran .............. 

Stroud ...... 9 
Gloucester.. 10 
Staines ...... 7 
Staff,rd ..... 7 
Vheatlv .... 5 
Newma'rl, et. 8 
Middleham . .6 
Blyth ....... 1 
Sedgefield .. 8 
N. Allerton. 5 
York ....... l0 
Darlinton ...7 
N. Allerton .4 
Sedgefield ...5 
N. ,Shields . _8 
Coleshill .... 
Thirsk ...... 6 
Llantrissent.. 7 
Cowbridge .. 8 

Berkeley .... 5 
Cirences{er..8 
Barrow ...... 7 
Penkridge...7 
Abingdon .... 5 
Haverhill .... 8 
Mashmn ..... 4 
N. Shields..11 
Stockton .... 3 
Bedale ..... 10 
Tadcaster...5 
Stokesley... 13 
........... 13 
............ 13 
Shemton ..... 5 
BI vth ...... 10 
Hi'ghworth.. 5 
Ripon ..... 12 
Cychurch .. 1 
Llantrissent. 8 

83 
94 
45 
98 
175 
!93 
100 
94 
14 
135 
52 
63 
221 
286 
249 
223 
] 97 
234 
229 
228 
254 
2?6 
70 
71 
217 
178 
182 
18l 
181 
180 

809 
728 
92 
4.q 
35 
315 
845 
2249 
9081 
137 
89 
14 
374 
264 
163 
154 
337 
334 
17.5 
1642 
477 
1165 
1079 
259 

* COWES (West). In the parish of Northwood, situated on the declivity 
of a steep eminence, on the west side of the mouth of the Medina, and now 
a large and populous place. The streets are narrow and ill-built ; but from 
the manner n whch they rase one above another from the water s edge, 
they have a singular and not unpleasing appearance, both from the sea and 
the opposite side of the river. Many handsome bouses, inhabited 
by respectable familles, have been buiit in the upper part of this town, and 
in the vicinity. The trade carried on here is extensive, particularly in 
provisions, and other articles used in shipping. The harbour is both per- 
fectly sale and convenient, and its road affords excellent shelter in severe 
weather ; the anchorage being so good that vessels seldom drift with any 
wind. The convenience of this tovn for bathing has of late years occa- 
sioned it to become the resort of much fashionable company. The number 
of inhabitants is continually varying, but that of the general residents is 
upwards of 2,000. West Cowes castle, at the entrance of the harbour, 
was also built by Henry VIII. ; it consists principally of a battery, in the 
form of a crescent. Here are an assembly-room, and numbers of genteel 
lodging houses; the accommodations generally are good. Steam vessels 
go from this place to Portsmouth and Southampton every day, Sunday 
excepted. The bathing machines are stationed on a fine beach to thewest 
of the castle; and near this spot stands the pleasant seat called Egypt. 
Several ships of the line have been built here. Near the town is Barton- 
house, the property of the Marquis of Clanricarde. 
The London mail cornes to this place from Southampton every day except Monday, but the 
hour of arrival is uncertain ; it returns every day except Saturday, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, in summer and winter.--hns, the Fountain, and. the Vine. 
J-COWTHORPE. At this village is the estate of Lord Petre; on 
which may be seen the fanmus oak, exceeding in size even the Greendale 
oak, af Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire. The principal branch was rent off 
by a storm in 1718, and being accurately measuïed, was round to contain 
upwards of rive tons of tituber. Its present circumference, at the ground, 
is sixty feet; its principal limb extends forty-five feet from the trunk;i 
and ifs shadow is said to cover nearly half an acre. Here was found, in 
1749, the head of a stag, with the horns entire, which measured six feet 
between their extremities. 
4), 

Conveoient 
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Extra.or- 
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Di+t. 
 l.,ond. I lalion 

Coychurch, Low .... 
Cozenley ........... 
Craco .............. 
Crackenthorpe ...... 
Cradley ..... to 8+ chap 
Cradlev, East .pa & to 
Cradle, Vest ...... to 
Craike ............ pa 
Crakehall ......... to 
Crakermarsh ........ to 
Crambe ....... pa 8+ to 
Cramlington, pa & chap 
Cranage ............ to 
Cranborn a...m t & pa 

Glamorgan-. 
XV. R. Yoi+k 
I,V. R. York 
¢Vestmoclnd 
XV«,rcester.. 
t[ereford... 
fiereford .. 
N. R. York. 
N. R. York. 
Stafford .... 
N. R. York 
Northumb.. 
Chester .... 
Dorset ...... 

Bridgend .... 2 ' 
Maslmm .... 3 
SettIe ...... I"3 ' 
Appleby .... 
HalesOwen..2 
Ledbury ..... 8 
Easin,vold.. 3 
Bedalë ...... 
Uttoxeter . .. 1 
New Malton. 6 
Newcastle . .9 
Middlewich . 3 
SalisbutT... 12 

Cowbridge .. 
Ripon ....... 
Burnsal I .... I 
Penrith .... 11 
Birmingham. 7 
Bromyard ...8 
. Malton..121 
Richmond ...6  
Cheadle ..... 8  
York ....... 10' 
Blvth ...... 5' 
Nfirthwich...6 ' 
B. Forum... 13 

Llantrissent..7 
Middleham.. 9 
Masham .... 13 I 
Brough ..... 
Bromsgrove 
Hereford ..  
............ 18 
Helmsley .... 8 
Scorton ...... 
Ab. Bromley 5 
Driflïeld ... 14 
Morpeth ..... 8 
Sandbach .5 
Shaftsbury.. 14 

180 284 
218 701 
226 lg0 
273 115 
126 022 
118 776 
117  
 580 
136 
m0 iii 

« CRANBORN, or Cranbourne, lies in the Shaston division. This place 
Celebrated was celebrated even in the Saxon rimes for its monastery and manor : the 
in Saxon latter, about the year 950, belonged to a nobleman, called from his delicate 
rimes for its 
monastery, complexion llavlward de Mcau. The grandson of de Meau, Brictricus, 
was sent into lIorway as ambassador, where he refused to marry Matilda, 
who was afterwards united to William of Normandy : when this princess 
subsequently became Queen of England, she remembered the affront, and 
ordered the domains of Brictricus to be seized, and himself imprisoned. 
This manor was granted fo Qucen Matilda, on whose death it reverted fo 
the crovn, and was given by William Rufus to his cousin, Robert Fitz- 
Hamon. Af his death it came into the possession of the Earl of 
Gloucestcr, and from him passed to the Mortimers, Earls of March. It 
bas siace been the property of numerous differen[persons. In the rime of 
the British, a college for six priests is said to hae existed here : and on ifs 
site Haylward de Meau, before-mentioned, founded a small monastery for 
 lmrch re- Benedictines. In 1102, Robert Fitz-Hamon rebuilt the church of Tewkes- 
bnilt in 
1109. bury, and translated ail the monks but three, hence to that place. The 
church af Tewkesburv he converted into an abbey, and endowed if with 
rich possessions, leavihg Cranbourne merely as a cell to it. At the disso- 
. lution the revenue of Cranbourne monastery is hot mentioned, and it 
contained only a prior and two monks. The priory-house, which was 
pulled down in 1703, seems fo bave been built by Abbot Parker, as if had 
the letters T. P. in several places. The church belonging to the prory is 
now the parish church. It is very ancient, and contains various monu- 
ments of the family of Hooper. On Castle-hill are to be seen the remains 
Circular of a circular fortification, which some have supposed to have been the site 
lbrtification. 
of the great battle fought between the Romans and Queen Boadicea. 
. The town is well built, and the inhabitants are for the most part employed 
in agriculture. Cranbourne is one of the largest parishes in the county of 
Birth+place Dorset. If had the honour of being the birth-place of Edward Stilling- 
of Edward . 
çtillingfleet, fleet, Bishop of Worcester, a pre]ate of great,learning and ability, as well 
Bishop of a i an acute and argurnentative polemic. He m as descended of a respectable 
+Worce»ter.  orkshire family, but his immediate ancestors were settled at Cranbourne, 
.Dorsetshire, where he was born in April, 1635. He received his educa- 
tion at St. John's coIlege, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself so 
much by his industry and talent, that he was elected in 1653 to the first 
fellowship that became vacant after he had taken his bachelor's degree in 
arts. H is reputation for wit af this period was hot inferior fo that which 
he had acquired for severer qualificafions, and his Tripos speech is quoted 
i as being peculiarly replete with it. On quitting the university, he lived 
'for a short rime at Nottingham, in quality of tutor to the Marquis of 
Dorchester's nephew ; and about this period commenced a work calculated, 
as he imagined, though erroneously, to hem the existing schisms into 
which the nation was then more especially divided. This treatise, entitled, 
«" Irenicum, or a Weapon Salve for the Wounds of the Church,'" appeared 
in 1659, and had no other effect than that of uniting both parties against 
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o o 
Lond. Ilation 
2l Cranbrook'..mt&palKent ....... 'Maidstone..12'Tenterden...6'Tunbridge .12 I 49 I 3844 
28 Cranesl.ey .......... pa Northamp.. ] Kettering .... 3 ] Rothwell .... 3 | }Vellingboro' 7 73 308 
3 Cranfiela .......... pa Bedford .... [ Ampthill .... 61 Voburn ..... 6[Bedford ..... 9 51 1260 

I 
it. Previous to its publication the author had taken up his ahode atlCRAnoa. 
Wroxall in Warwickshire, the family seat of his friend and patron, Sir I 
Roger Burgoyne ; and having taken holy orders, obtained in 1657, through I Bio fa 
the in,,t, erest of that gentleman, the rectory of Sutton in Bedfordshire. I phicï 
Fivc ears afterwards appcared his greatest work, under the title of]n.c,°unt_of 
,, . tsnop til- 
Origines Sacroe, or a Rational Account of Natural and Revealed Reh- lingtleet. 
gion." This has since gone through a variety of editions, and is justly 
prized for the elegance of its style and the erudition which it displays. He 
followed it up in 1664 by a similar treatise "" On the Origin and Nature 
of Protestantism," which, together with an able answer to "" Laud's Laby- 
rinth," a severe attack upon the primate, written about the saine rime, 
gained him the preachership of the Roll's chapel, and the valuable rectory 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn, together with a stall in St. Paul's cathedral. 
His subsequent rise in the church was rapid, being appointed in succes- 
sion chaplain to Charles II., Archdeacon of London, 1677, Dean of St. : 
Paul's, 1678. Having distinguished himself by the prominent part which! 
he took previous fo the revolution, against the establishment of the Romish ! 
cburch in these reahns, he was elevated to the see of Worcester by, 
William III. Besides the writings already enumerated, this eminent i Enumera- 
controversialist was the author of numerous others, especially an answer I tion of hiz 
tO Crellius's reply to Grotius, an appendix to Tillotson's "" Rule of Faith," I most 
popular 
1676 ; "'The Unreasonableness of Separation,'" 1683; and a highly valuable I writings. 
work, replete with antiquarian research, "" Origines Britannicoe, or Anti- I 
quities of the Churches in Britain," folio, 1685. A short time before his 
death Bishop Stillingfleet magaged in a controversy with thc celebrated 
John Locke, respecting some part of that philosopher's writings, which he 
conceived had a leaning towards materialism ; but found in his opponent 
a much sturdier antagonist than he had before experienced, and bas gene- 
rally been regarded as in this instance defeated. His decease took place 
March 27, 1699, of an attack of the gout, at his bouse in Park-street, and His death in 
lais remains were interred in Westminster abbey, with an inscription ri'oto 16. 
the pen of Dr. Bentley. As a diocesan he was equally celebrated for his 
piety, learning, and munificence; and vith some loftiness of temper, in 
pnvate lire for the general amiability of his disposition and manners. 
His works bave been collected and publlshed entire in six folio volumes, 
17 lO.--Biog. Brit. 
Jlarket, Thursday.Fait, I)ecember 6th, for cheese and sheep. 
* CRANBROOK was anciently the centre of the clothing trade; a 
manufacture established here by some Flemings, who were patronized by 
Edward III. The town consists principally of one large street, about 
three-quarters of a mlle in length, with another branching from it at right 
angles. Part of the church, which is a large and well-proportioned build- 
ing, fell down in 1725 : it was repaired at an expense of about £2,000, 
and re-opencd in 1731. The chancel contains various military trophies of 
the Roberts family, who were seated at the manor of Glastonbury, in this 
parish, upwards of 400 years. Amongst their sepulchral memorials is a Sepulchra] 
pyramidical monument of white marble, inscribed with a complete pedi- memorials 
gree of the family from the time of Walter Roberts, Esq., who was shefiff and militarv 
trophies." 
of Kent, in 1489, and who died in 1522, down to Jane, daughter and 
heiress to Sir Walter Roberts, bart., and late Duchess of St. Alban's, who 
was buried here in the familyvault, in 1778. In the south aisle is another 
pyramidical monument, in memory of the Bakers, of Sissinghurst, another 
manor and seat in this parish. The east window of the church contains 
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Cranford * .......... pal Middlesex.. 
Cranford, St. Andr., pa] Northamp.. 
Cranford, St. John..pa ] Northamp.. 
Cranham ........... pa  Essex ...... 
Cranham ........... pa | Gloucester . 
Cranley ............ pa | Surrey ..... 
Cranmore, East .... pa | Somerset ... 
Canmore, West .... pa | Somerset ... 
Cranhoe ............ pa / Leicester ... 
Ct,,Cor« .......... pa/,,,,..,.... 
Crantock .......... pa ]orn v« .... 
Cranwel I .......... pa / L[ncol n .... 

Brentford .... 5 
Rothwel I ...7 
H. Ferrers...6 
Romford .... 4 
Cheltenham. 8 
Haslemere . 11 
Bruton ...... 
Caldecot .... 6 
Halesworth . 9 
Camborne ...7 
Lincoln ...14 

12 
74 t 564 
106 94 
32 13Ï 
112 
113 
261 
119 '2"29 

CRAN° 
BP,.OOK  

Good 
schooIs. 

Divideà 
into two 
IT]alqol'. 

Immense 
quautities 
of gaine. 

Effigies of 
the Aston 
family, and 
others. 

I some fine painted glass, in tolerable preselwation. Here are four places 
for religious worship, erected by dissenters of different denominations. A 
writing-school for poor children, and a free grammar-school for '" ail the 
boys in the parish," were founded here in succession, in the years 1573 
and 1574. 
]larl:et, Saturday.--Fairs, May 30th, and Septelnber 29th, for cattle and horses.--Bankers, 
Buss and Co., draw on Western and Young.--Inn, the Geoge. 
* CRANFORD, seated on the borders of the Crane. A bridge has been 
thrown over that part of the river that was formerly forded, which forms 
a continuation of the high Bath road. The parish comprises about 500 
actes of enclosed land, the greatest part of which is arable. In the village 
are several ornamental dwellings ; and a long avenue of oaks connects it 
with the Bath road. Cranford is divided into two manors, Cranford St. 
John, and Cranford-le-Mote, vhich belong to the Berkeley family. The 
manor-house of Cranford St. John, which is the family mansion, is of 
moderate proportions, and consists merely of additions ruade to an ancient 
structure since taken down. Here are several portraits of the ancient 
family of Berkeley. The grounds attached to Cranford lodge are fiat, but 
abound with wood, and afford a shelter for immense quantifies of game, 
,oarticularly pheasants, which the late Lord Berkeley was careful to pre- 
serve. The manor-house of Cranford-le-Mote was taken down in the year 
1780. It was an ancient moated building. The church is a small irre- 
gular bui!ding, containing se_veral monuments, some of which are worthv 
to be briefly described. One on the north side of the chancel, in memor, 
of Sir Robert Aston, knt. who died in 1612. This monument s crowdel 
with figures, coloured in the fashion of the time. Beneath an arch in the 
central compartment, are the figures of Sir Robert Aston and his two wives, 
in an attitude of supplication. At the side of Sir Robert is the effigies of 
his son ; and at each of the two lateral compartments are the figures of 
two daughters. The arms of Aston, and ;*ascriptions, are introduced in 
different parts of the monument. Conhguous to this is a mural tabler of 
black marble, with a Latin inscription to the memory of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, author of the "" Church History'" and other works. Near this is a 
mural tablet to the memory of Sir Charles Scarborough, author of several 
mathematical works. On the south wall of the chancel are several monu- 
ments to the Berkeley family ; of these the most conspicuous is one to the 
memorv of Elizabeth, relict of Sir Thomas Berkeley, K.B. who died in 
1635. The church-yard is in a very neglectcd state. Among the rectors 
of this church bave been Dr. Fuller, and Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester, a learned and ingenious, though somewhat fanciful 
prelate of the 17th century. He was the son of a goldsmith of Oxford, who 
i was married to a daughter of John Dod, a non-conforming divine, known 
!by the naine of the Decalogist, from his work on the Commandments. 
I In the bouse of his grandfather, situate at Fawsley, near Daventry, North- 
i ants, the future bishop was born in 1614, and after receivingthe rudinaents 
i of a classical education af a private seminary in the city, where his father 
I resided, was matriculated at Nexv-inn-hall in 1627, which society he 
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27 
27 
13 
12 

2Vames of Places. 

Cmnwich .......... pa 
Cranworth ......... pa 
Craster ............. to 
Craswell .... to & chap 
Cratfield ........... pa 
Crathorne ...... pa & to 
Crawcrook ......... to 
Crawford Tarrant .. pa 

County. 

Norfolk .... 
Norfolk .... 
Northumb.. 
Hereford ... 
Suffi»lk .... 
N. R. York 
Durham .... 
Dorset ..... 

2Vumber of liles from 

Stoke Ferry 
Vat ton ..... 
Alnwick ..... 
Hay ........ 
Halesworth 
 arm ....... 
Gateshead.. 
B. Forum .... 

Brandon .... 41 Methwold .. 3 
E. Dereham..5] Hingham .... 3 
Belford .... 12 [ Elingham .. 9 
Hereford ... 16| Veobly .... 14 
Harleston .... 7] Framlingham 9 
Stokesly .... 4] N. Allerton 10 
Newcastle . .8| Medomsley . .2 
Spittisbury.. 1| B. Regis .... 8 

Disg. ] Polu- 
Lond. ]lalion. 

98O 5 88 
323 
313 212 
151 374 
95 692 
244 304 
 340 

afterwards left for Magdalen-hall, and there graduated. Having taken 
holy orders, he obtained the appointment of domestic chaplain to the count 
palatine of the Rhine ; notwithstanding which, on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he ruade no scruple of taking the covenant, and both m his 
opinions and discourses manifested his adherence to the popular party. 
On the success of the side he had espoused, his conduct was rewarded by 
the headship of Wadham college, Oxford, a situation for which celibacy 
was then and is still (though the only one of a similar rank in the university) 
an indispensable qualification. This, according to the college statutes, he 
should have vacated on marrying Robinia French, widow of Dr. Peter 
French, one of the canons of Christchurch, an event which took place in 
t656. The lady hoever was sister to Oliver Cromwell, then in the 
zenith of his power, and the protecto, hesitated hot to give his brother- 
in-law a dispensation, which prevented his losing his preferment. In 
1659, he removed to the sister university, his wife's nephew during his 
short-lived supremacy having presented him to the headship of Trinity 
college thm ; but the restoration of monarchy in the following year hot 
only put a stop to his hopes of fmoEher preferment from the republican 
party, but his connexion with the family into which he had married was 
the cause of his being ejected from his present situation. The political 
sentiments of Dr. Wilkins were not, however, of that stubborn nature 
which refuses to bend to circumstances. He obtained the appointment of 
preacher to the society of Gray's-inn ; and having succeeded in gaining 
the esteem of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the sunshine of court favour 
again opened upon him. His presentation to the rectory of St. Lawrence, 
Old Jewry, followed, and was succeeded by the deanery of Ripon, till in 
1668, he was elevated to the episcopal bench through the same powerful 
interest. The pliability of Bishop Wilkins's politics may, perhaps, be not 
unfairly asctibed in a great measure to his mind being continually occu- 
pied on matters more congenial to his disposition, as on ail occasions he 
exhibited a degree of forbearance and toleration which rendered him in turn, 
unpopular with the more bigoted of both parties. The influence he 
enjo'ed during the protectorate from his matrimonial alliance, was on 
severai occasions exerted with effect in preserving the university in which 
he vas brought up, and which, from its pmoEiality to the royal cause, was 
pmicularly obnoxious to the independents, from spoliation. This gained 
him the ill-will of the puritans, while the moderation he afterwards showed 
towards the dissenters excited against him the minds of the high church 
party. As a mathematician and a philosopher he exhibited considerable 
acuteness and ingenuity, especially when the general state of science in 
England at the period in which he lived is taken into account. Some 
ridicule bas in later times been attached, and hot without sufficient grounds, 
to his opinions of the practicability of a passage to the moon, 'hich planet 
he conceived to be inhabited, and wrote a work in support of his theory, 
entitled "'The Dicovery of a New Vrorld, or a Discourse on the World 
in the Moon," 8vo., 1638. In 1640, he published a second treatise, thé 
object of which s to prove that the earth is a new planet. His other 
writings are, "Mercuy, e o ôn 
"" Mathematical Magic, or e  h 
Geometry,'" 1648; "" Ecclesiastes, or the Gift of Preaching; .... On the 
Gift of Prayer ; .... On the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion ;" 
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 Names of Places. 
29 ] Crawley a .......... to 
31 I Crawley ........... to 
lfi Crawley ........... pa 
38 
3 
5 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 

Crawley ........... pa 
Crawley Husbourn. pa 
Crawley, N,,rth l...pa 
Crawshaw Booth .... to 
Cray-Foot's ........ pa 
Cray, St- Mary ...... pa 
Cray, North ........ pa 
Cray, Paul's ........ pa 
Crayford I .......... to 

I Dist. I Popu- 
I County. I JVunzberoJlilesfrom ,Lond.]laion. 

: Northurnb .. 
Oxford .... 
Hants ...... 
tlssex ..... 
Bedforà .... 
Bucks ..... 
Lancaster.. 

Alnwiek .... 8 
,çitney ..... 2 
 Vinchester.. 5 
Cuckfield ...9 
'oburn .... 2 
N. Pagnel ...3 
Burnley .... ,5 
Dartford .... ,5 

Kent ....... 
Kent Foot's Cray..2 
Kent .................... 1 
Ient ................... 2 
Kent Dartford .... 2 

V¢ool er ..... ] 0 
Burford ..... 6 
Stockbridge..,5 
Horsham .... 9 
Ampthill ... 5 
Oiney ....... 5 
Blackburn .. 7 
Bromley .... .5 
Gravesend . 9 

i Belford .... 12 
Bampton .... ,5 
Andover ..... 8 
E. Grinstead 8 
Toddington .. 6 
V¢oburn .... 7 
Haslingden..3 
a.Voolwich .. 6 
Bromley ..... 9 

67, 
61 
47 
49 
2O7 
13 
13 
13 
13 

27.5 
484 
394 
3O8 
9O6 
342 
411 

I 
CRANFORD. I 

Dr. 
V«ilkins's 
writing. 

Ded 1672. 
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Foraer]y a 
market- 

"" A Discourse concerning Providence ; .... An Essay towards a real Charac- 
ter and Philosophical Language," folio ; and a few serinons. IIe was one 
of the literary personages whose association for the purpose of scientific 
inquiries afterwards took a more decided and permanent form, and received 
a charter of incorporation from Charles II., under the naine of the Royal 
Society. For some little rime previous to his decease, the bishop had 
taken up his residence with his daughter, the wife of doctor, (afterwards 
archbishop) Tillotson, in Chancery-lane, London, where he died of an 
attack of the stone, November 19, 1672, and was buried m the chancel 
belonging to the church of St. Lawrence in the Old Jewry. llis work on 
natural religion appeared after his decease; and in 1708, 8ome of the 
earlier productions already alluded to were collected and published together 
in one 8vo. volume.--l¢urnet's Own Times. 
* CRAWLEY is in the parish of Eglingham, and north-east division of 
Coquetdale ward. The town stands near the southern extremity of an 
ancient encampment, deemed by some antiquaries thc Mlauna Mmoris ot 
Richard of Cirencester. Being on a lofty station, if commands a beauti- 
fui view of the vale of Nhittingham, and of the whole course of the 
Braemish. There are several British and Saxon intrenchments in the 
lvicinity. 
" CRAVgLEY (North) is situated in the first division ofthe Newport hn- 
dreds. Af the time of the Norman survey, here was an ancient monastery, 
dedicated to St. Firmin. It is mentioned in Domesday-book ; but being 
destroyed or decayed so long before the general dissolution of monasteries, 
no noç. , of it is to be round in any subsequent record. There are three 
manors at North Cawley, all of them the property of William Lowndes 
Stone, Esq., of Brightwell, in Oxfordshire. The church is a large and 
handsome Gothic structure, dedicated to St. Firmin, the patron of the 
ancient monastery. The chancel was built by Peter de Guilford, rector 
of the parish, who died in la21. Here are sorae memorials of the 
family of Hacket. The rood-loft remains between the nave and the 
chancel : the creen is of wood dchly carved, and decorated with figures 
of saints, &c., under Gothic canopies. 
 CRAYFORD, in the hundred of Little and Lessness, lathe of Sutton. 
at Houe. This town derives its naine from an ancient lord over the river 
Cray, which not far hence falls into the Darent. This was formerlv a 
market-town : that privilege having been granted by Richard II.  but icle 
market bas for a very long rime been disused. Here are some large 
manufactories for printing calicos, some bleaching grounds, and a mill for 
slitting and flattening iron to be ruade into hoops, hich is set in motion 
.by the stream of the river Cray, in which are very fine trout. The church 
s dedicated to St. Paulinus. In this and the adjoinlng parishes are several 
remarkable artificial caverns, some of which are nearly twenty fathoms 
deep, containing rooms one within the other, supported by pillars of chalk. 
These by some antiqaries are supposed to be merely chalk pits, but by 
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1 ames of Places. 
11 Creacombe ........ 
27 Creake, North « .... 13a 
27 Creake, South  .... 
28 Creaton, Great .... pa 
28 Creaton, Little...ham 
17 Creadenhill ........ pa 
11 Crediton I .... rot & pa 
34 Creech, St. Michael, pa 
8 Creed, St ...... pa & to 
36 Creeting, Ail Saints, pa 
36 Creeting, St. Mary.. 
36 Creeting, St. Olave, pa 
36 Creeting, St. Peter, pa 
24 Creetcm ............ pa 
 58 Cregrina ........... pa 
35 Creighton ........... to 
52 Creigiog Isylan ...... 
5 Crendon, Long ...... pa 
33 Cressage ......... chap 
14 Cressing..; ......... pa 

Counly. 
Norfolk .... B. Vestgate 3 
Norfolk .................. 
Northamp .. Northampton7 
Northamp ..... ". ......... 7 
Hereford ... Hereford .... 
Devon ...... Exeter ...... 7 
Somerset ... Taunton .... 3 
Cornwall ... Grampound..1 
Suffolk ..... Needham ...1 
Su fl%lk ................... 1 
Su ffolk .................. 
Suffolk ..... Stowmarket. 3 
Lincoln .... Corby ....... 3 
Radnor ..... Builth ...... 6 
Stafford .... Uttoxeter . .. 1 
Denbigh .... Ruthin ...... 4 
Bucks ...... Thame ...... 2 
Salop ...... M. Wenlock .3 
Essex ...... Braintree ...3 

Number of Iiles from 

Dulverton .. 
Vells ....... 6 
vVelford .... 7 
ebly ..... 7 
13 v ........ 7 
Somerton .. 14 
Redruth .... 14 
Debenham...7 
Grantham .. 12 
Kington .... 12 
Cheadle ..... 6 
Mold ........ 6 
Bieester .... 6 
Wellington.. 7 
Coggeshall .. 3 

Bampton .... 
Fakenham .. 6 
Rothwell .... 9 
............ 10 
Leominster. 11 
Collumpton. 12 
I Iminster .... 9 
Tregony ..... 3 
Ipswich ..... 9 
............ 11 
............ 10 
Bourn ....... 8 
Hay ...... 10 
Ashborn .... 8 
Vrexham.. 12 
Aylesbury... 8 
,hrewsbury.. 8 
Vitham .... 4 

I Dist. amopu- 
Lond, I lalion 

171 43 
115 651 
115 831 
73 fi43 
72 100 
140 235 
180 15922 
139 1116 
2.50 2.58 
76 294 
77 129 
79 44 
7 166 
99 
167 119 
136 .... 
01 
,18 1382 
145 276 
41 51 

others are said to have been excavated by the Britons, and used by them 
as granaries. May-place, a seat in this parish, is a large mansion of the 
time of James I. ; but some years ago it was deprived of its original 
character by modern alterations and additions; this place is famous for 
the decisive battle between Hengmt and Vortimer, in which the Britons lost 
four of their chiefs, and were so completely routed that they tied to London, I 
and abandoned Kent to the Saxons. 
Fait, September 8th. 
* CREAKE (North). Creake Abbey is in this parish, and was originally 
founded by Sir Robert de Narford, and Alice, his wife, for a toaster, four' 
chaplains, and thirteen lay brethren ; these were afterwards changed fort 
an abbot and canons of the Augustine order. This abbey, with the lands. 
annexed, was given to Christ's college, Cambridge. Part of the abbey 
walls, forming a fine ruin, may still be seen. 
T CREAKE (South). About half a mlle from the church in this village 
is an extensive encampment, suppos to be of Saxon origin. The road 
that conducts to this spot bears the name of Blood-gate, alluding to the 
great slaughter whicla took place here in an engagement between the 
Saxons and the Danes. In the adjacent villages are to be seen, tovards the 
sea shore, several small tumuli, which were doubtless the graves of those 
slain in the battle. 
++ CREDITON, or as it is generally pronounced, Kirton, is an ancient 
and populous town, which, in the 35th of Edward I., was represented in 
parliament. It lies between two hills, near the river Creedy, in the hun- 
dred of Crediton. One of the hills just mentioned rises with a gradual 
elevation towaràs the north, whilst the othcr, to the south, has a more 
quick ascent, and overlooks the tops of the houses. The town consists of 
two parts, respectively known as the east and the west town : the latter 
was formerly of much greater extent than it is at prescrit ; as in the month 
of August, 1743, upwards of 460 houses were destroyed by tire, besides 
the market-house, wool-chambers, and other public buildings; so that 
the loss in goods and stock in trade was computed at about £3,000, and the 
loss in houses and goods injured at nearly £50,000. The town was again 
visited by tire on the 1st of May, 1772 ; when many of the new buildings, 
which had been erected on the sites of those before burned, together with 
te market-house and shambles, were destroyed; but they have since I 
b. n rebuilt in a handsome and improved style. A great part of the popu- ] 
lation derives subsistence from the manufacture of surges, which is carried [ 
on here to a considerable extent. At the market, which is on Saturday, I 
great quantities of wool and yarn are constantly sol& The government I 
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27 
27 
:. 
6 

Namcs of Places. County. lVitmber of Jliles from 
Cressinham, Great, pai Norfolk .... VTatton ..... 4 ] Swaffham...5 ] Stoke Ferry 10 
Cressinham, Little, pa Norfolk ................. 3 ] ............. 6 ............ 10 
Cressxvel! ........... to Nrthumb .. Morpeth .... 8 1Alnwick ...131Rothbury...14 
Cresswell .... ex pu lib Staff»r,1 .... Cheadle .... 3  Newcastle .. 9 ] Stone ...... 6 
Crestlow .......... pu Buckingham Ayle*bur' .. 6 1Winsl,,w ... 4 [ Buckingham 10 
' Crettiogham ....... pa Suffolk ..... Framlingham 5 1 Debenham .. 8 I Wc«lbridge .6 
Cr«w "  Tarporley.. 61 Malpas ..... 5 
............... to Chester .... Cheter I0 
Crew,e .............. to]Chester Sandbac''" 4 ........... 11 Nantwich.. 5 
trewaerne » m t & pa I Somerse'. i Yeovil ... ".'.9 'lar,I ..... 7 [ Ilminster .... 7 

94 
93 
296 
81 
169 
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of the town is vested in a portreeve. This town is considered to have 
been a place of consequence in the Saxoll rimes, as no fewer than twelve 
bishops had their seat here between the vears 924 and 1049, when the 
see was removed to Exeter. The old chur(h, or cathedral, was, according 
to Leland, situated on the spot now occupied by bouses on one side of lhe 
present burial ground ; but hot an)" part of it remains. From the time ot 
the removal of the see, there continued in it a chapter, under the peculiar 
jurisdiction and patronage of the Bishops of Exeter. The revenues, at the 
period of the dissolution, were estimated at £322 17s. Bd. annually. The 
site of the college was granted by Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Bute, and Sir Thomas D'Arcy ; but the church and lands belonging to if 
were given by Edward VI., in the fifth year of his reign, to the toaster 
and governors of the fi'ee-grammar school, which about that time was 
established here. The church is a spacious Gothic structure, in the form of 
a cross, with a tower rising ri'oto the intersection of the nave, and supported 
by four pillars of uncommon magnitude. The interior is rcmarkably neat ; 
having a raised floor, and vith pews of the best wainscot. The east and 
west wiudows are large, and decorated with rich tracerv.. The altar-piece, 
which represents Moses and Aaron sustaining the decalogue, extends 
through the entire height and brcadth of the chancel. Connected with the 
latter, at the east-end, is a Sundav-school ; and over the south porch is 
a small library. In addition to t.e grammar-school, Crediton contains a 
charity-school for forty poor boys and girls ; and a Sunday-school, kept 
af a meeting-house for Dissenters. Iuch business is doue at the market 
and fairs. At this place was born S't. Boniface, a zealous prelate of the 
:Tth and 8th centuries, originally named Wilfrid, and born about 680. 
In 715, he commenced, in company with two companions, preaching 
Christianity to the Pagans of Friseland, and though for a time interrupted 
bv the war raging between Radbod, king of that country, and Charles 
Nartel, he ruade a second attempt in 719, having been appointed legate by 
Gregory II., and executed his office of missionary in Thuringia, Hesse, 
Bavaria, &c., with such success, that on his return to Rome in 723, the pope 
consecrated him Bishop of Germany, and nine vears afterwards archbishop. 
In 746, Pope Zachary confirmed him in thé primacy of Germanv, and 
created him Archbishop of Mentz, in which city he for some timé took 
up his abode ; but still eager for the conversion of the Friselanders, he in 
752 resigned his see to his friend and scholar Lullus, and proceeded to 
Utrecht. For upwards of two years he continued to prosecute his design 
with great success in those parts, but in the SUlnmer of 755, holding a 
confirmation of his proselytes, he and fifty monks, his companions, were 
massacred by the Pagans. His bones were brought back to the abbey of 
Fulda, which he had founded in 746, and buried there. He afterwards 
received the honours of a martyr, and was canonized a saint. His writings, 
which are only remarkable for the barbarity of his style and the ignorance 
they exhibit of the real nature of the doctrines he was preaching, were 
'published in 4to. in 1605, and again in lô29.--Mikin's G. Biog. 
Market, Saturday.--Fairs, Mav llth, August 21st, and September 21st, for cattle.--hn«, th 
"Angel, Ship, and rhite Hart. 
* CREWKERNE is situated in a pleasant valley, watered by the rivers 
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Places. 

50 Crickeith, or Cric- . 
cieth « ......... vil  
10 1Crich ......... p & to 
12 Cdchell, Long ...... pa 
12 [ Crichill More ...... pa 
281 Crick .............. pa 
341 Cricket Malherbe ... pa 

County. Number of Miles from 
Carnarvon .. Dwllheli .... 9 [ Carnarvon..16 ] Penforma ...3 
Derby ...... I Wirksworh 5 [ Alfreton ..... 5 t] Chesterfiel4 10 
.5 [ B. Forum ...8 [ Shaftesbury 12 
Dorset ..... Çtmbourne_ .6  W. Regis ... 6 [ ............ 14 
Dorset .................. 
Northamp.. Daventry .... 7 I Welford ..... 71Thornb7 .... 7 
Somerset ... llminster .2 [ Chard ...... 3 [ Winsham .... 3 

234 l 648 
144 987 
98 108 
97 267 
80 95 
137 28 

Parret and Axe. Its naine in Saxon signifies the Cottage of the Cross. 
The church is an ancient Gothic structure, from the centre of which rises 
a handsome and lofty tower, surmounted by small turrets. Ail the parts 
of this edifice, the windovs particularly, are richly ornamented with carved 
work. Bchind the communion table is a confessional, to which there are 
two doors ; over one, at which the penitent entered, are carved two swine, 
figurative of his impure state; over the other, by which he quitted the 
salutary fane, are two figures emblematical of the happy effects of the 
ceremony. Crewkerne has two charity-schools, one of which, liberally 
endowed by Dr. Hody, is in a flourishing condition; there are also two 
altos-bouses. Westvard from Crewkcrne, on Rana-hill, was formerlv a 
chapel, which contained the bones of St. Ranus; and at Hasilborouh, 
i lived Wulfric, a celebrated anchorite, whose raiment was of fine wrought 
'iron. His residence was a small cell in which he was visited by many 
!distinguished personages, among whom were Henry I. and Stephen ; he 
died in 1154. 1Near the small village of East Chinnock, three mlles from' 
Crewkerne, there s a remarkably strong sait spnng. 
larloEt, Saturday.--Fair, Sept. 4th, for horses, bullocks, linen drapery, and tovs.--3Iail 
arrives 10 35 morning, departs 3.59 afternoon.--Bankers, Sparks and Co-., draw on Ro- gers and 
C.o. ; Payne and Co., on Masterrnan and Co. ; Stuckey' Banking ¢'..mpany, on Robarts and Co. 
--Inn, the George. 
* CRICKEITH, or Criccieth, is a little nmrket ana borough-town, con- 
tributory to Carnarvon, situated upon the north end of Cardigan Bay, in 
the promontory of Llyn. The place is ancient, and the ruined castle hot 
unworthy of attention. This fortress stands upon an eminence at the 
end of a long neck of land projecting into the sea. The entrance was bv 
this narrow isthmus, which t'as defended by a double foss and vallmîa 
thrown across it. The gateway is between two rounded bastion towers, 
which are square within, into an irregular court, beyond which is another 
of smaller dimensions. The test of the towers are of a quadrangular 
form, one within the area, and two upon the edge of the rock. Some 
writers suppose that this castle was founded by Edward I. ; but others, 
«ith more probability, that he repaired and altered it only. R.owland says 
(Mona Antiqua, 149,) that it was a British post. The architecture re- 
sembles a castle at Dolwyddelan. After the conquest, Edward appointed 
William de Leybourn, the governor, with an annual allowance of £100. 
Out of this amount he had to maintain thirty stout men, a chaplain, 
surgeon, carpenter, and one mason. The Black Prince bestowed the 
government on Sir Howell y Fwyall, xvho disputed with a knight of Artois 
the taking the king of France prisoner at Poictiers. He t, as allowed eight' 
eeomen by the king, at 8d. per day. The country lying between this place 
and the hundred of Efionydd, abounded with gentry who formed a genus 
the most irritable. "13ais part of Carnarvon, in renaote times, was 
inherited by two dans; one of them descended from Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of Wales, consisting of four bouses, Cesail Gyfarch, Ystym Cegid,' 
Clenney Bryncir, Glassfryn, or Cwmstrallyn ; the other was dêrived froml 
Colhvyn ap Tangno, and consisted of the houses of Whilog, Bron y Foel, 
Berkin, Gwynfryn, Tal hen bont, now Plas hen, and Pennardd. In the 
days alluded to, the feuds among the gentry filled the land with blood. 
Fhe history of the country during that period is the history of revenge, 
perfidy, and slaughter. 
4n 
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2Vames of Places. Count. 2Vumber of Miles J'tors |Lond. [lation. 
48 I Çriclhowel  ...... to Breeon I Breton ..... 16 Hay ........ 16 ! Bwleh ...... ? I lg? 1061 
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* CRICKHOWEL is situated at the south-east extremity of Brecknock- 
sbire, deriving its naine from a British fortress, about two mlles north- 
east of the town, through which the road leads from Brecon to Aber- 
gavenny. The place does hot include any relic of antiquity, and the 
bouses appear of late erection ; it is nominally a borough. A bailiff is 
appointed annually. The lord of the manor holds his courts leet and 
courts baron in the town-hall, which is situated in the middle of High- 
street, adjoining the Brecon turnpike road; sometimes if is used as a 
temporary confinement for felons, and beneath it the market is held twice 
a week; that is, on Thursday and Saturday. It is pleasantly situated 
upon a gentle declivity, at the bottom of which runs the river Usk, where 
it is crossed by a bridge of fourteen arches. Many of the poorer inhabi- 
tants are employed in spinning yarn, of which the best flannel is manu- 
factured. This place was highiy in repute for goat's whey, and much 
resorted to by valetudinarians, the air being highly esteemed for its 
salubrity. Coals, and all the necessaries of lire are cheap, and in great 
plenty. The river abounds with trout, and the neighbouring hills with 
gaine, particularly grouse. The church was formerly larger, two side aisles 
having been taken down in 1765, and the materials disposed of. It is now 
cruciform, consisting of a chancel, nave, two transepts, and a shingled 
spire, containing rive bells in the centre. The rood-loft still remains and 
is used as a belfry. The south transept is called the Rumsey chapel, the 
north Gwernvale chapel. These chantries x,ere originally designed for 
offering up prayers for the souls of departed founders and their familles, 
and endowed for the maintenance of the priest. Their use was dissolved 
by Edward VI. Modern alterations have deprived the nave of a!l dis- 
tinguishing marks of antiquity, a lancer window of three lights in the 
xvest end only excepted. The font bears the date 1668. Under a low 
arch in the south wall of the chancel is a mutilated figure of a knight in 
mail armour. Opposite, under a similar arch in the north wall, is another 
of a female. The openings fo the graves were from without. On the 
north side of the chancel is a large altar monument of black and white 
marble, inclosed within iron rails, supporting an effigy of alabaster, of Sir 
John Herbert, of Dan v Castell, knight, and his lady Joan ; he died in 1666. 
At the cast end of tlis monument are the figures of a man, the head 
broken off, habited as a sergeant at law, and a female, both kneeling, 
intended for Sergeant Lehunt and his wife ; the former died in 1703, the 
latter in 1694. The ancient custom of holding what is called a Pylgain or 
] Plygain (the break of day or earlv morning) is still observed here. Very 
early on Christmas-day the churgh is illuminated, and public prayers are 
read, attended x,ith Cal'ol singing. Bourne deduces its origin from 
imitation of the Gloria in excelsis, sung bv the augels over the fields ol 
Bethlehem. The British re,main whence t'his village derives its naine, 
cal|ed Craighywel or Howel s rock, is about two toiles due north from 
Crickhowel ; its form is an irregular triangle. An agger of stones sur- 
rounds the area, which is 170 yards bv 80 wide. It is externally defended 
by a very deep ditch, cut out of the soid rock, and a high mound upon the 
Iower side is nearly precipitous towards the raie, and bas no entrance but 
from the north, whence a steep road called the Cefnfford or the ridgeway, 
communieates with the Disgwlfa mountain, or look out, a continuation of that 
great chain, called the black mountains of Talgarth, and the Hatterell-hills. 
This strong-hold was anciently called Caer Crugiau, or the rockv encamp- 
ment, and in the neighbourhood of Y Begwns, or the Beacos. Some 
attribute this fortress to Howel ap Rhys, Prince of Gwent, who ruade war 
with the Lord of Brecon, for the lands of Ystradvw and Ewyas, which by 
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I)isl.  Popu- 
"n  IVames o.[ Places. Cou,,ty. 1Vu,,ber of Mlles.[fore L,,nd.lt«tion. 

41 
14 
46 
45 
27 
27 
57 
34 
17 
22 
23 
24 

Cricklade * m t bo & to 
Cricksea ........ pa 
Cridling tubbs ..... to 
Crigglest,me ........ pa 
Crimplesham ....... pa 
Cringleford ........ pa 
Crinow ............ pa 
Crockerne P[ll ... haro 
Crock Street ...... haro 
Croft ......... pa & to 
Croft .............. to 
Croft .............. pa 
Croft .............. pa, 

.rilts ...... 
Essex ..... 
,Y. R. York 
W. R. Y,,rk 
Norf,,Ik ... 
Norfi,lk .... 
Pembroke .. 
Somerset.. 
Somerset .. 
Herelï ,rd. .... 
Lancaster .. 
Leicester... 
Lincoln .... 

Lachdale .... 8 
Mahlon ..... 8 
Pontefract .. 4 
rakefield .. 4 
D,wnham M. 3 
N rwich .... 3 
Narberth .... 2 
Bristol ...... 3 
lhuinster . . .3 
Leomiuster . .6 
Newton ... 2 
Hiuckley ... 6 
8pilsby ...... 8 

Pu rton ...... 4 
Rochfort. . .6 
elby ....... 6 
Bamsley ..... 4 
Swaffham.. 10 
Wymondham 7 
Tenby ...... 5 
[ath ....... 15 
Chard ...... 
Presteign .. l0 
M-anchest er 14 
| .icester .... 7 
,Y aiufleet ... 2 

Hihworth.. 7 
Chelmsfiwd .. 6 
Snaith ..... 6 
Huddersfield 9 
Stoke Ferry..5 
Loddon ..... 11 
Ludchurch . 9 
Pensford... 9 
Crewkerne . 6 
Orleton .... 4 
VCarrington . 4 
Lutterworth 9 
Burgh ...... 3, 

84 1642 
45 152 
182 118 
176 ]266 
 320 
106 177 
253 86 
122 .... 
143 128i 
97 284 
133 546] 

right were Hywel's, but he was compelled to give up ail the lands above 
Crickhowel, and this probably was his frontier entrenchment. His short 
life was a continued struggle for a small portion of his father's possessions, 
from which he was unfortunately often obliged to fly. The only remains 
of the castle of Crickhowel are a tower upon the south-east angle, and a 
high artificial mount, the site of the keep or dungeon. There are no copy- 
hold tenures in the hundred of Crickhowel ; the lands are either freehold, 
or held by life leases under the Duke of Beaufort. In the third year of 
Edward IV., Lord Herbert had great prNileges appertaining to his pos- 
sessions here. 

CRICKo 
IIOWEL. 

The remaina 
of the 
castle. 

* CRICKLADE, in the hundred of Cricklade, comprising two parishes, 
is situated at the junction of two small streams, the Churn and the Key, 
with the Thamcs. It is a place of considerable antiquity, but scarcely 
The deriv- 
noticed by antiquaries, except on accouut of a îanciful derivation of the tion oftho 
naine from Greeklade, in connexion with an improbable story of the estab- title. 
lishment of a college or school here, previously to the foundation of the 
university of Oxîord ; the origin of which is attributed to an emigration of 
the professors and students from Cricklade to that place. It is a borough 
by prescription, having sent members to parliament ever since the 23d of 
Edward I. The right of etection was lbrmerly vested in the fl'eeholders 
and copyholders of the borough lands, and leaseholders for any terre hot 
less than three vears. ; but these electors having been convicted of bribery 
and corruption on an inquiry before the House of Commons, after a con- 
tested election in 1780, they were depriv«d of their exclusive franchise, 
and the right of voting was extended to the freeholders of the hundreds of 
Malmsbury, Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, and Kingsbridge, in conjunc- 
tion with the former electors, in ail about 1200 ; the bailiff chosen at the i 
court leet of the manor is the returning officer. The neighbouring magis- ] 
trates hold a petty session on the first Saturday in every moth, and a I 
court of requests is held here every third Saturday. The church of St. The church 
! of St Samp 
Sampson is a fine Gothic edifice, with a noble tower, the architecture of s "  " 
which bas been much and deservedly admired ; that dedmatcd fo St. Mary Gothie 
is a very ancient structure, retaining some traces of Norman architecture, edifiee. 
In the church-vard is a stone cross, ornamented with sculptured figures, 
lin canopied niches. There are two dissenting chapels. A charity-school 
I 
was founded here about the middle ofthe 17th century, by Robert Janner, 
citizen ofLondon, and endowedwith£40a year; but the endowment bas been 
lost, and the school consequently discontinued. The Thames and the Severn 
canal pass near the north-end ofthe town, and within a mlle of it forms a 
junction with the Wilts and Berks canal, affording a navigable communi- 
cation with the metropolis and the intervening tract of the country. The 
market, which was formerly much frequented by farmers and corn-dealers, 
is now inconsiderable. This place sends one member to parliament. 
3£arkel, Saturday.Fairs, econ4 Thursda¥ in April, f,r sheep, cows. and calves; and. 
September 2d, for pedlery and hiring servants.--Inns, the wan, and the Vhite Horse. 
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-'-" I Dùt. 
. A'ame* ci" Places, County. Nonber o.f Miles from Lond. ] iation 
! 

16 
9 

Curiou 
custom. 

R.ev. Thos. 
Btrnet, a 
learned. 
divine and 
philosopher. 

Croft * ........ pa & to N. R. York. 
Crofton ............ to } Curaberland 
Crofton ..... to & chap ] Hants ...... 
Crofton ........ pa & to I V'r" R. York. 
Crogdean Park ...... to Northurab .. 
Croglin, Great ...... pa Curaberland 
Croglin, Little ...... to Cmaberland 

His vrito 
ings. 

Darlington . ..3 { Stanwick .... 5 [ Richmond...8 
"qgtoa .... 3  Carlisle ..... 9  Longtowa .. 12 
Fareham .... 2 1 Titchfield...2  Gosport ..... 15 
 Vakefield ...3 ] Pontefract .. 15 I Barnsley .... 6 
Morpeth .... 15 [ Bellingham..9 ] Rothbury.. 12 
Penrith .... 12  Carlisle .... 13 ] Dmpton ... l0 
............ 13 [ ............ 14 I ............ 10 

238 
311 
75 
179 
298 

602 
106 

* CROFT, in the wapentake of Gilling East, the latter of which is 
situated on the river Tee ; hall a toile to the west is a sulphureous minerai 
spring. A certain family held their lands here by presenting st the bridge, 
on the coming of every new Bishop of Durham, an old sword, with the 
following senseless address--" My lord, this is the falchion which slcw the 
worm-dragon, which spared neither man, woman, nor child,'" on which 
the bishop takes the sword and returns it immediately. This village gave 
birth to Thomas Burnet, a learned divine and philosopher, born about 
1635. Ho was educated under Dr. Ralph Cudworth, at Cambridge, and 
became fellow of Christ's college in that university. Ho afterwards 
travelled as tutor to the Earl of Wiltshire, and thon with the Duke of 
Bolton, and with the Earl of Ossory, son of the Duke of Ormond. In 
11381 ho made himself known in the literary world by the publication of 
his "" Telluris sacra Theoria," which was subsequently translated by 
himself into English. Through the interest of the Duke of Ormond ho 
was, in 1695, appointed to the valuable office of toaster of the Charter- 
house ; and the saine year took the degree of LL.D. Shortly after ho 
distinguished himself by resisting the attempt of James II. to fix Andrew 
Popham, a Roman Catholic, as a peasioaer of the Charter.-house. After 
the revolutmn of 1688, Dr. Burnet was appointed chaplain in ordinary, 
and clerk of the closet to King William. In 1692 ho published his 
"Archoeologia Philosophica, sire Doctrina antiqua de Rerum Originibus." 
The freedom of opinion displayed in this work gave offence to some persons 
of influence in the church, and led to the removal of the author from the 
clerkship of the royal closet; and it is said that the saine cause also 
prevented his elevation to the episcopal bench. Ho died in September 
1715, and was interred in the Charter-house chapel. Two posthumous 
publications of this au,hor appeared in 1727; a treatise "" De Fide et 
Officiis Christianorum ; and another "" De Statu Mortuoruln et Resurgen- 
tium." Ail the works of Dr. Burnet exhibit him as an ingenious speculator, 
rather than as a patient and sober inquirer concerning the moral and 
i natural phenomena of which he treats. His great work, the '" Theory of 
the Earth," is one of the many systems of cosmogony, in which Christian 
philosophers bave attempted to reconcile the Mosaic account of the creation, 
aradise, and the deluge, with the traditions of the ancients, and the 
I principles of modera science. His speculations are recommended by 
, sublimity of description and eloquence of style, which bave attracted many 
admirers, who have overlooked the defects and absurdities which have been 
detected by persons of cooler judgmeat. Addison, in one of his fiaest 
Latin poems, and in a paper in the Spectator, panegyrised the theory of 
Burnet, and Charles II. (certainly no great authority in such matters) is said 
to bave been much pleased with it. Among the philosophical opponenta 
I of the author were Dr. John Keill, and Flamstead, the astronomer royal ; 
the former of whom wrote agaiast him with great ability and some severity, 
and the latter declared that ho was able to overturn Burnet's theory ia one 
sheet of paper. In his "" Archeeologia Philosophica,'" the doctor has com- 
bated the literal interpretation of the histor¥ of the fall of man, and to 
expose ira improbability, ho bas introduced an imaginary dialogue between. 
Eve and the serpent, which, as commg from the pen of a divine, is siagular 
enough. It la only to be round in the first edition of the work. The 
latitude of entiment displayed by the mastor of the Charter-hotme hot 
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'] Names of Places. 

15 
22 
30 
16 
13 
4O 
29 
40 
40 
42 
42 
42 

Crokern Weli ..... haro 
Cromer * ..... mt& la 
Cromford ?..to & cha p 
Cromhall Abbotts... 
.......... pa&ti 
Cromhall Lygon ..... 
[ Crompton .......... 
: Cromweli . pa 
Crondaii ........... pa 
Cronton ............ 
Crook .............. to 
Crook ....... to & chap 
Crookhouse ........ to 
Crookdake ........ haro 
Crooklands ....... ham 
Croome D'Abitot ...pa 
Croome Earls ....... pa 
Croorne Hill ........ 

Devon ...... 
Norfoik .... 
Derby ...... 
Goucester. 
Gioucester . 
Lancaster .. 
Nottingham 
Hants ...... 
Lancaster.. 
Durham .... 
Westmorind 
Northumb.. 
Cumberland 
Westrnorind 
Worcester .. 
Worcester.. 
Worcester.. 

A'u»tber of lliles from 

Crediton .... 7 
Norwich ...20 
Wirksworth 2 
Wickwar .... 2 
Rochdale .... 4 
Newark ..... 5 
Farnharn .... 3 
P rescott .... 2 
B. Auckland 5 
Kendai ...... 5 
Wooler ...... 5 
Wigton ..... 0 
Millthorpe.. 3 
Pershore .... 5 
Upton on Sev 2 

Bow ........ 4 
Hoir ........ 9 
Winster .....  
Thornbury...4 
Berkeley .... 5 
Middleton...7 
Tuxford ..... 7  
Basingstoke 11 
Liverpool .... 9, 
Durham ..... 4' 
Crosswaite .. 3 
Coidstrearn.. 6 
Mary Port .. 9 
Kendai ..... 4 
U pton ...... 5 
Tewkesbury .6 

Oakhampton 9 
Cley ....... 10 
Aifreton .... 9 
Sodbury ..... 7 
Wotton ..... 4 ' 
Bury ....... 10 
Southweli ...6 
Alton ....... 
Warrington..9 
Sedgefield ..10 
Ambleside ...8 
Belford .... 11 
Ireby ........ 
Sedberg . 
Worcester.. 7 
............ 11 
............ 19 

] Dist. ] Popu. 
Lond. Ilation. 

186 .... 
129 1232 
142 1291 
113  761 
ll 
200 004 
129 184 
0 2010 
190 29 
267 246 
328 20 
258 .... 
!11 144 
109 19 
108 215 

only subjected him to serious criticism, but also occasioned a satirical 
song-writer to treat him as an absolute infidel, in a well-known ballad on 
the controversy between South and Sherlock, relative to the doctrine of the 
Trinity.--Biog. Brit. Brucker's Hist. of Philos. 
* CROME. The little market and bathing town of Cromer is situated 
upon a cliff of considerable height, and is inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 
It has no harbour, yet at times, considerable trade is carried on, and much 
coal is imported in vessels, cans, ing from sixty to one hundred tons burthen. 
The barges lie upon the beach, and at ebb-tide carts are drawn alongside 
fo unship their cargoes : when empty, the vessels anchor a little distance 
from the shore, and re-load by means of boats. Cromer Bay has the 
appellation of the Devil's Throat. This place is famous for the number of 
excellent crabs and lobsters caught upon the coast. As a watering-place, 
it has attained some celebrity. The adjacent country is picturesque. The 
tower of Crï3mer church, 159 feet high, is richly ornamented with sculp- 
ture, and the nave and aisles are handsome. A grammar-school was 
founded here in the reign of Henry Vil. by Sir Bartholomew Reed, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1502. About a mlle east of the town, on 
a part of the cliff, stands a light-house. The sea, from its perpetual 
motion, presents a scene that never rires, and here it is generally enlivened 
by shipping ; the passing trade from Newcastle, Sunderland, and the 
Baltic, keeping up a constant change of moving objects. "" The different 
parties of pleasure,'" observes the local historian of Cromer, "that assemble 
on the beach in an evening, for walking, riding, or reading, constitute 
variety, and make it a very pleasant resort. But towards the close of a 
fine summer's evening, when the sn, declining in full splendour, tints 
the whole scene with a golden glow, the sea-shore becomes an object truly 
sublime. The noble expanse of blue water on the one hand ; the distant 
sali catching the rays of the setting sun, contrasted on the other by the 
rugged surfaces of the impending cliffs, the stillness of the scene, inter- 
l'upted only by the gentle murrnurs of the waves falling at your feet; or 
perhaps by the solemn dashlng of the oars ; or, at mtervals, by the hoarse 
bawling of seamen ;--'Music in such full unison' with surrounding 
objects, and altogether calculated to inspire so pleasing a train of thoughts 
to the contemplative solitary stroller, that he does hot awake from his 
reverie, till 
"Black and deep the night begins to rail." 
Cromer-hall, the residence of George Wyndham, Esq., is a respectable old 
house, placed in an amphitheatre )f woods, which are the principal orna- 
ment ofthe town. The bouse itselfis so sequestered and embosomed in trees, 
that a stranger would scarcely believe it to be in the vicinity of the ocean. 
"Iarket, Saturday.Fair, Whit-Monday, for pedlery.Inn, the New Inn. 
" CROMFORD. The village of Cromford, situated on thc banks of the 

CROFT. 

No harbour 
l but con- 
iderable 
trade. 

Splendid 
and poeticai 
description 
of diver- 
sified pros- 
pects. 

Cromero 
hall. 



CaOVORD. Derwent, is in the wapentake ofWirksworth. It was here that Sir Richard 
Arkwright erected his first cotton mill, on improved principles. Here 
are now two, which, with a third at Masson, also built by Sir Richard, 
employ about 150 men, 300 women, and 700 chihlren. In these mills, 
proper attention is paid to the health and morals of the children, who are 
kept some rime at school previously to their admission; and thev afterwards 
Moral re- continue tobe instructed at Sunday-schools. The mills are n'ever worked 
gulations in by night, and are always kept particularly clean. Both the mills at 
manufac- Cromford are worked by the water flowing from Cromford sough, the fall' 
turc. 
from the mouth of which to the Derwent is nearly five-and-forty feet ; this 
sough throws out from forty to fifty tons of water per minute, and being 
partly supplied from the warm springs, the most severe frosts never inter- 
rupt the working of the mills. The establishmcnt of the first of these 
mills at Cromford proved a source of much lcgal contention ; for thc 
manufacturers of Lancash-re, apprehensive that it would supersede the 
use of hand lnachines, which has actually been the result, formed a cttn- 
bination to impede its success, and by contesting the originality of the 
invention, fo destroy the validity of the patent. In two instances, from 
particular circumstances, they obtained a favourable verdict, and lost if in 
a third. No doubt can exist but that every really essential part of the 
[ngenuity of machiner), was constructed by the genius of Sir Richard Arkwright. 
ir Richard Since this invention was perfected, the goods manufactured by the cottor.. 
Arkwright. 
fron these mills are superior in quality, and ruade with much less expence 
Hosiers use a great quantity of the cotton spun by this machinery, as thex 
find it more suitable to their purpose than any other. This village has . 
small but ver}, neat chapel, built of hewn stone, begun by Sir Richard 
:çrkwright, and completed, since his decease, by his son. The first open- 
mg was on the 4th of June, 1797, and its consecration in the followin 
September. It contains a htndsome marble font, an organ, and two small 
I galleries for the children of the Sunday-school. Af Cromford the owner.- 
insutuuonEX'c"ellent I of COWS. have instituted a society to insure against .the losses incident fo 
.r the pro.-Ithat klnd of property. The cows are valued twtce a year, and eact 
ec.tion o! [ member pays monthlv, accordin to the value of his stock, and at the rat« 
a"îèï.tP.r°" lof one penny per pou'nd. Wheïa the fund amounts to £40 the payments 
[ are discontinued, till itis reduced below that sure ; and when any member's 
I cow dies, he receives the full extent of its worth. From one to four hun- 
[dred tons of calamine are prepared annually in this village by a Birming- 
Iharn company. This ore is obtained on the estate of Mr. Arkwright. On 
I the left of the rond leading towards Wirksworth, sta.n,,d,s an alms-house, or, 
las itis callêd, a Bead-house, built by Dame Mar} Talbot, for six poo 
]women, in the year 1651. This lady was the widow of Sir William 
,Armync, bart., and daughter and co-heir of Henry Talbot, Esq., fourth 
'son of George, Earl of Shrewsburv. At a perforated rock near Cromford, 
called Scarthin Nick, about 200 loman coins were found some years ago ; 
'they were copper, and chiefly of the lower empire. 

Battle of 
Cropel y 
bridge. 

* CROPREDY. The church contains monuments of the familles of 
Danvers, Loveday, Gostelow, and Tavlor. At Cropredy bridge, over the 
Cherwell, an indecisive action took" place bctween the king and Sir 
William Waller, on 30th ,lune, 1644, in which Sir William Boteler, and 
Sir William Clarke, two loyal Kentish knights, were slain. The hamlets 
of Great and Little Bourton, Prescott, and the chapelries of Mollington, 
Claydon, and Wardington, are all in this parish, which is partly in 
.Bloxham hundred, and extends into Warwickshire. Wardington chapelry 
mcludes the hamlets of Wil!iamscott, or Willscot, and Coton. 
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 [ Lor.d. lattbn 

vVorcester. 
N- R. York. 
Nottingham 
Nottingham. 
Lineoln .... 
N. R. York. 
Cumberland 
Westmorlnd 
Lancaster .. 
Cumberland 
Lancaster .. 
XVestmorlnd 

Somerset... 
r. R. York 
IV. R. York 
Northumb .. 
Gloucester. 
Suffolk .... 
V¢estmorlnd 
Cumberland 
Cumberland 
Lancaster 
W.R. Yori[ 
Norfol k .... 
Norfolk .... 
Middlesex . 
Northamp.. 
Chester .... 

Evesham .... 3 Aleester .... 10 
Vhitby ....14 Helmsley .... 9 
Bingham .... 4, Colgrave .... 3 
............ 3  Newark .... 12 
Burton ...... 5 Kirton ..... 12 
Bedale ...... 3 N. Allerton..4 
Longtown .... 8 Brampton ...5 
Brou6h ..... 5 Orton ....... 7 
Ormskirk .... 8 Prescot .... 10 
Bram}ton...4 Lonown ..ll 
Ormskirk .... 7 , Prescot .... 10 
Appleby .... 5 Strap ........ 5 

Wells ... 
Rochdale 
............ 10 
Mary Port.. 3 
Marshfield.. 5 
Bungay ...... 5 
Winster .... 2 
Ireby ........ 8 I 
Kirkham .... 9 
I-Iuddersfield. 6 
Norwich .... 5 
Wotted .4 
Enfield ..... 6 
Banbury .... 8 
Neston ..... 10 

Frome ...... 12 
Halifax ..... 6; 
Barnsley .... 15 
Ireby ...... 10 
Malmsbury 11 
Halesworth.. 8 
Milthorp .... 7 
Coekermouth 8 
Preston ..... 9 
Mirfield .... 
Reepham...11 
Cromer .... 11 
Tottenham . .2 
Aynhoe ...... 3 
Frodsham .... 6 

42 ! Cropthorn * ... pa & to 
43 Cropton ............ to 
30 Cropwell Bishop .... pa 
30 Cropwell Butlec .... to 
24 Crosby ............. to 
44 Crosby ............. to 
4 Crosbyon Eden, pa& to i 
Crosby Garrat, pa & to 
22 Crosby, Great, to &cll 
9 Crosby, High ...... to 
22 Crosby, Litlde ...... to 
40 Crosby Ravensworth . 
.......... pa & toi- 
34 Croscombe . .. pa 
45 ', Crosland, North .... to 
45 1Crosland, South .... fo 
29 Cross Canonby, pa & to 
15 Cross }]ands ........ fo 
36 Cross, St. George's..pa 
40 Crossthwaite, to & chap 
9 Crossthwaite, Gleat. ( 
........ pa & haro - 
9 Crossthwaite, Little.  
.............. haro } 
22 Croston ............ 
45 Croston .. haro & chap 
27 Crostwick .......... 
27 Crostwick .......... 
25 Crouch End ........ to 
98 Croughton 'f ........ pa 
7 
Croughton ......... to 

103 
229 
120 
120 
163 
221 
307 
268 
906 
305 
207 
280 
118 
186 
188 
313 
107 
94 
266 
291 
294 
214 
195 
Il4 
127 
5 
62 
lt5 

33 
65] 
3] 
49] 
49] 
1201 
13 
92 
8O8 
4243 
234 
434 

6278 
14«" 
79 
45O 
3', 

* CROPTHORN, or Cropthorne. Like many other places in this 
delightful vicinage, the little village of Cropthorn presents a scene of. 
picturesque beauty, modelled by the hand of nature, and hot defaced 
the appearance of artificial objects, enlivened by the windings of the Avon. 
A vault of the Dinely family, exactly under the altar of the church, has the 
I peculiar quality of preserving the bodies fi'om decomposition; and the 
!sacred edifice is otherwise remarkable for some curious monuments and 
, inscriptions. 
 CROUGHTON. In the church of Croughton is a handsome monu- 
ment to the memory of the Rev. William Freind, M.A., formerly rector of 
this parish, and his three sons, Robert, William, and John ; the first of. 
whom was head toaster of Westminster-school, and the last attained great 
eminence as a learned and ingenious physician and writer on medical 
history and science in the last century; he was born in 1675. After 
having been under the tuition of Dr. Busby, at Westminster-school, he 
was elected in 1690, a scholar of Christ's college, Oxford. Here he soon 
distinguished himself for his classical knowledge by publishing, in con- 
junction with Mr. Foulkes, the Greek oration of 2Echines against 
Ctesiphon, and that of Demosthenes in reply to it: and he also revised, 
for a new publication, the Delphin edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses. In 
the meantime he did hot neglect such studies as were appropriate to the 
medical profession ; and in 1699, he addressed to Sir Hans Sloane a letter 
concerning Hydrocephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain, which, as well as 
another written soon after, appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. In 
1701, he took the degree of M.A. ; and in 1703, he published a treatise on 
disorders peculiar to females, which raised him to emlnence as a physician 
and phvsiologist, and was a very ingenious performance, though the prin- 
!ciples On which the reasonings it developes are founded, bave been since 
exploded. In 1704, he was chosen professor of chemistry at Oxford ; and 
the following year he went fo Spain as physician to the army under the. 
Erl of Peterboroug.h After having visited Italy he retumed to England 
in 1707 ; and published that year a defence of the conduct of Lord Peter- 
oorough, which had been the subject of much animadversion. About this 
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8 Crowan ............ pa 
35 Crowborough ...... to 
38 Crowborough ....... to 
34 Crowcombe  ....... pR 
31 Crowell ............ pa 
36, Crowfield .......... pa 
37  Cmwhurst ......... pa 
38 " Crowhurst ........ pa 
24 Crowland  .... pa & to 

Helstone ...5 ] Camborne ...5 Merazion .... $ I 
Leek ........ 4 [ Burslem ..... 5 Cbeadle .... 10 ! 
Uckfield ..... 7 [ Grinstead . .10 Mavfield .... 6 [ 
"Wiveliscomb 61 Watchet .... 6 N. "Stowey . .4 ] 
Tetsworth .. 4 [ Watlington..50xford .... 15 [ 
Needham .... 4 [ Debenham...5 ] Ipswich ..... 9  
Godstone .... 4 ] Bletchingly..5 Westerham..6 [ 
Battle ...... 2 [ Hastings .... 6 Vinchelsea 10 I 
M. Deeping..9 Spaldiig .... 9 Holbeach . .12 [ 

Cornwall .. 
Stan-à .... 
usse) .... 
Bomerset... 
Oxford ..... 
Suffolk ..... 
Surrey ..... 
Sussex 
Lincoln .... 

I 
Caovon- . time he was created M.D. by diploma. In 1709, he published his Lectures 
ro. ! on.Chemistry, which having been criticised by some German philosophers in 
 the Acta Lipsiensia, he wrote a reply to their observations. He was chosen 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1712; and after having attended the 
Duke of Ormond to Flanders, as his physician, he retnrned to London in 
1714, and engaged in medical practice. In 1716, he became a fellow of 
the College of Physicians, and he rend the Gulstonian lecture before that 
learned body in 1717 ; and in 1720, delivered the Harveian oration. In 
Aceount the mcan rime he published a treatise of Hippocrates, to which was 
of lais appended "" A Commentary on Fevers," which involved him in a contro- 
writings. 
versy with Dr. John Woodward, relative to the treatment of small-pox. 
In 1722, he was chosen member of parliament br the borough of Launces- 
on, m Cornwall, aud he ranged hlmself among the opponents of Sir 
Robert Walpole, then prime-minister. On the impeachm,e, nt of Bishop 
[Atterbury, he gave so much offence by the warmth with hich he advo- 
. cated his cause, that during a suspension of the Habeas Corpus act he was 
Committed arrested on suspicion of treasonable designs, and committed to the Tower, 
totheTower March 15th, 1722-3. He remained a prisoner, however, onlv till the 
picion of  month of June, when he was bailed by Dr. Mead, and three othe friends ; 
treasonable !and in November lbllowing he was discharged from his recognizance. It 
designs. I has been reported that the nrisoner owed his liberation to Dr. Mead's 
influence, rather oddly exerted, over the premier, who being ill, sent for 
the physician, wben he was told that the release of Dr. Freind ri'oto his 
captivity was the sole condition on which Dr. Mead would prescribe for 
Sir Robert's complaint. Whether through fear or favour, the patient 
complied with the demand of his physician, and Dr. Freind was admitted 
to bail. While in the Tower he wrote an epist!e to Dr. Mead, "" De 
quibusdam Variolarum generibus," 1723. He also formed the plan of his 
greatest literary undertaking, the history of medical science. In 1725, 
His history he published the first part of it under the title of '" The History of Phvsic, 
ofphvic, a from the rime of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Centurv, ch'ieflv 
lea:ned - - 
work. with regard to Practice, in a Discourse written to Dr. Mead, by J. Frein&'" 
The second and last part appeared in 1726. This learned work was 
' designed as a continuation of the Historv of Physic, by Daniel le Clerc ; 
and it is still held in high estimation bv tae faculty. Soon after his libera- 
tion from the Tower, Dr. Freind was appointed physician to the Prince of 
Wales, on whose accession to the crown in 1727, he was ruade physician 
to the queen. But he did not long enjov this honourable post, dying of a 
 fever, July 26th, 1728. He was interred'at Hitcham, in Buckinghamshire, 
His promo- 
tion as ph.'- near which he had a seat ; and a cenotaph was erected for him, with an 
siciantothe elegant Latin inscription, in Westminster abbev. A collectmn of the 
queen,h i.atla.and i works of Dr. Freind, in Latin, was published, wih an account of his lire 
prefied, by Dr. J. Wigan, London, 1733, folio; reprinted at Paris, in 
1735, 4to.--Biog. Brit. Martin's Biog. Philos. Hutchhson's Biag. 
Med. 
* CRO çOMBE.--h'airs, first Friday in May, Monday after August 1st, and October31st, for 
cattle and drapery. 
" CROWLAND, or Croyland, is very ancient, and peculiarly interesting 
to the antiquary, from the ruins of its splendid and extensive abbey, and its 
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. ] A'ames of l'laces. Counly. A'umber o.f $liles from Lond.Dist" llution. [ P°Tu" 

' 24 
42 
7 
31 
31 
27 
7 
10 
13 
3-5 
22 
7 
6 

 Crowle ...... m t & pa 
Crowle ............ pa 
Crowley ............ to 
Crowmarsh Gifford, pa 
Crownthorpe ...... pa 
, Crowton ......... to 
' Croxall ....... pa & to 
Croxby ............ pa 
Croxdale ... to& chap 
Croxden, pa to & chap 
Croxteth Parker, pa dis 
Cr,xton ............ to 
I Croxton ........... pa 

Lincoln .... Gd Bridge..15 
"Vorcestet.. Droitwich ...5 
Chester .... Northwich ..i 
Oxford ..... V, ral lingford 2 
Oxfi,rd .................. 1 

N,wfolk .... 
Chester 
Derby ..... 
Lincoln 
Durham .... 
Staffrd .... 
Lancaster .. 
Chester ..... 
Cambridge . 

VVymondbam 2 
Nrtbwich .5 
Burton on T. 8 
Caistor ...... "6 
Durham ..... 3 
Uttoxeter .. 4 
Prescott ...... 4 
Middlewich 1 
Caxton ..... 2 

i Burton ...... 7 
VVorcester .. 5 
Altrinchmn.. 8 
Watlington.. 4 
Hingham .... 4 
Warrington..5 
Derby ...... 18 
Gt. Grimsby 10 : 
Sedgefield .. 8 
Cheadle .... 4 
Liverpool .. 6 
Northwich ..5, 
Huntingdon 7 

Kirton ..... 15 
Alceter... 11 
VVarrington.. 6 
Henley ..... 10 
............ 10 
Art leborough 5 
Daresbury ... 3 
Litchfield... 6 
Mt. Raisin .. 9 
B. Auckland 7 
Ellaston .... 4 
Ormskirk .... 7 
Knutsford .. 8 
Eltesby .... I 

167 2113 
112 526 
178 138 
45 325 
102 106 
178 361 
124 292 
156 73 
I39 272 
20l 42 
17 43 
52 245 

singular triangularly-shaped bridge. Stukeley and others have supposed 
that the Romans had a settlement here ; but this is hot very probable, for 
the situation was hot adapted for a military station, nor for a villa. Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia, founded a monastery here, and dedicated it to the 
honour of St. Mary, St. Bartholomew, and St. Guthlac ; the last of whom 
was the son of a Mercian nobleman, named Perwald, and his mother's 
name was Tetha. At an early period of life he distinguished himself in 
the army ; but having completed his twenty-fourth year, he renounced the 
world ; and became a monk under the Abbess Elfrida, in the monastery of 
Repton. "" By divine guidance, he came in a boat to one of those solitary 
desert islands, called Crulande. on St. Bartholomew's day; and in a 
hollow, on the side of a heap of turf, built himself a hut in the days of. 
Conrad, King of Mercia ; when the Britons gave their inveterate enemies, 
the Saxons, ail the trouble they could." The history of Crovland is 
involved in that of its monastery. It appears from the charter of Ethel-. 
bald, in the year 716. that the lands belonging to the abbey, comprehended 
"" the whole island of Croyland, formed by the four waters of Shepishee 
on the east, Nene on the west, Southee on the south, and Asendyk on 
the north; in length four leagues, in breadth three, with the marshcs 
adjoining on both sides the \Veland, part of which to the north, called 
Guggisland, is two leagues long from Croyland bridge to Aspath, and one 
league broad from the Weland, two leagues long from Croyland bridge to 
Southlake; and two leagues broad from Weland to Fynset, with fishery 
in the waters of Nene and Weland.'" The monarch further gave towards 
the building of the monastery, 300 pound» in silver, and 100 pounds a 
year for ten years to corne; and he authorised the nmnks to build, or 
inclose a town for their own use, with a right of common for themselves 
and their servants. The foundation being in a marshy soli, the builders 
were obliged to drive plies of oak and ash, before they began to raise the 
edifice ; indeed this appears to bave been first constructed with-timber, Ibr 
Ingulphus says, that the wooden oratory of Guthlac was succeeded by a 
church, and house of stone, in which dwelt a succesîon of religious per- 
sons. After the massacre of the monks, and destruction of the abbey, 
by the Danes, in the year 870, King Ethelred, to gratin, his favourite, 
Turketyl, restored the alienated lands about the year 948 ; and encouraged 
him to rebuild the abbey; which was begun, but not completed, tili the 
succeeding reign. In 1091, a desolating tire, occasioned by the careless- 
ness of a plumber, "' cruelly laid waste the habitations of the servants of 
God." In 1112, under the auspices of its Abbot Joffred, it was again re- 
built. The abbot, according to the relation of Peter Blesensis, "" obtained 
of the archbishops and bishops, remission of a third part of the penance, 
injoined fo, sins, to all who would assist in the pious undertaking. Under 
this commission, Joffred dispatched the monks, as pa«hing mendicants, in 
every direction, to solicit altos for the purpose ; and having procured by 
these, and other means, a tolerable fun.d,, he appointed the festival of] 
St. Perpetua and Felicitas, for the ceremon) of laying the foundation-stone. 
4[: 
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24 Croxton ............ pa 
27 Croxton ............ pa 
27 Croxton ........ chap 
35 Croxton ............ to, 
93 Croxton Keryil .... pa[ 
.3 Croxton, Soth .... pai 
tq Croydon ............ pa 

Lincoln .... 
Norfolk .... 
Norfolk 
Stafford .... 
Leicester ... 
Leieester 
Cambridge. 

Glandford B. 8 !Barton ...... 8 Gt. (]dmsby lO I 
Thetford .... 2 Brandon .... 6 E. Harling .. 7 
Fakenham .. 5 Walsingham .5 Foulsham .... 5 
Ecclesball .. 3 Dravton ..... 8 Sone ....... 6 
M. Movbray 9 Bot[esford ...8 lValtbam .... 4 
Leicester .... 8 M. Mowbray8 Billesden .... 5 
Caxton ...... 8 Potton ...... 6 Royston ..... 7 

164 ] 103 
82 2"/8 
113 ! .... 
150 836 
113 94 
103 315 
45 , 134 
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Numbers of the nobility, clergy, and commonalty assembled on the occa- 
sion. After the service of mass was ended, the abbot laid the first stone 
at the eastern end ; then the nobles, and others, a stone in turn ; and upon 
the respective stones were laid sums of money, grants of lands, institutions 
to churches, rectorial and vicarial tithes, &c. Others contributed stone, 
labour, &c., according to their means and situation in lire. On all these 
benefactors the abbot, xvhen he had finished the discourse, which he 
addressed to them, whilc the stones were laying, bestowed a share in the 
prayers and services of the church, with the before recited episcopal indul- 
gences ; and aftcr pronouncing his blessing, the whole were invited to a 
sumptuous repast." More than 5,000 are said to bave been present at 
this solemnity. The monastery now rapidly advanced in faine, and the 
celebrity of its monks, for their learning and piety, procured for it most 
ample benefactions. At the dissolution, its annual revenues were 
estimated at £1»217 Ss. 11d. The site was granted, in the year 1550, to 
Edward, Lord Clinton. After it had lost its ecclesiastical inhabitants, the 
building soon fcll into a dilapidated state ; and during the civil wars of the 
lîth century, when the place was alternately a garrison for both parties, 
it suffered still further devastation. The only remain at present, is an 
interesting portion of the conventual church. The choir, central tower, 
transepts, and the whole of the east end are down: what portions at 
present are found standing are the skeleton of the nave, with parts of the 
south and north aisles ; the latter of which is covered over, pewed and 
fitted up as the parish churcn. This part is said to bave heen huilt hy 
Abbot Bardney, in the year 1247. The roof s groined, and the south side 
separated from the nave by pointed arches, xvhich bave been walled up. 
The nave, in ruins, is 14 feet in length, and 28 in breadth. The nine 
pointed arches on the north side were filled up to inclose the north aisle ; 
and on the south side remain six pointed arches, about eleven feet wide, 
and part of another. These bave mouldings, descending to the ground, 
without column or hand. Over these, is part of an upper fier of windows. 
At the east end of the nave is a large semicircular arch, with zig-zag 
mouldings. The part of the west front, which stands at the end of the 
south aisle, exhibits four tiers of arcades; the lowest of which displays a 
row of narrow round arches x-ith zig-zag mouldings ; those above bave 
pointed arches. The entrance to the nave was by a handsome pointed arcb- 
way with a quatrefoiled head, containing figures in basso relievo: over which 
was the large window, ornamented in the saine style. The whole of the 
front of the nave is highly decorated with niches and canopies, in which are 
various sculptured figures, representing St. Peter, and other apostles, 
with effigies of kings, saints, and abbots; one of which is said to be a 
representation of King Ethelbald, the founder of the abbey ; another, that 
of St. Guthlac, with a xvhip in his right hand, emblematic of the dis- 
cipline he used to bestow on himself. At the west end of the north aisle 
is a tower crowned by a low spire; and some part of the wall, and piers 
of the arches, belonging to the south aisle, are yet standing. In a canopied 
niche, in the wall of the tower, belonging to the north aisle, is a very 
ancient and curious circular stone font; which probably belonged to a 
baptistery of the abbey in the Saxon period. The nave and aisles are said 
to have been executed between the years 1417 and 147, bv William de 
Croyland, toaster of the works. The triangular bridge, in the middle of 
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21 
7 
16 
11 

Croyd,)n * ........ m t 
Cruckton .......... to 
Crudwell .......... pa 
Crugion .... fo & chap 
Crumpsall .......... to 
Crun4ale .......... pa 
Crunwear .......... pa 
Crux Easton ........ pa 
Cruwys lVlorchard...pa 

Surrey ..... I Sutton ...... 4 I Ewell ...... 7 [ Bletchingley 10 
Sa|op ...... I Shrewsbury .3 I C. Stretton..81 B. Caat|e .. 13 
,Vilts ......  Malmslurv . .41Tetbury .... 41 Cricklade...9 
Mont-omer¥ ] "Ve|ch Pgol 8 Llandrino ...1 L|anvmvnech4 
Lanc.ter .'.  5lamhester..3 I Rochda|e .... 81 Oldh'am" ..... 4 
Kent ......  Canterbury . 7  Feversham.. 7  Ahfi»r4 ..... 6 
Pembroke.. ] Narbeth .... 51 Pembroke . .14 [ Tenbv ...... 4 
Hants ...... [ Vehitchurch 6 ] An,loyer .... 7 [ Kinc[ere .. 7 
Devon ......  Tiverton .... $ ] Bampton .... 7 | Chumleigh.. 14 

15 12447 
" 173 
61 
168 

the town, may be regarded as an object of the grcatest curiositv in Britain, 
if not in Europe. From its shape, some bave supposed, hat it was 
emblematical of the Trinity ; and built rather for th¢ purpose of exciting 
admiration, than for real utility ; and its steep ascent on ail sides, has 
adduced as supporting such a suggestion. [t is indeed so steep, that 
carriages go under it ; but it is easily passed by horse anti ri»dt passengers. 
The form it assumes, and the steepness of its approach, arise from the 
situation in which it is placed. The rivers Weland, N¢ne, and a drain 
called Catwater, flow under it, and in rimes of ttood, had it not been con- 
siderably raised on thc abutments, it wouid bave been iiable to be swept 
away by the torrent. By its being mentioned in a chartcr of King Edr¢d, 
as the triangular bridge of Croyland, and in preceding charters, simidy 
as the bridge of Croyland, it bas be¢n conjectured that it was built ante- 
cedent to that charter's being granted, which was about the vear 941. 
Some, however, think that the present bridge was crccted not ea'rli¢r than 
the time of Edward L or [I. ; but, if any thing can be deduced from the 
statue placed against the waii, it is probably anterior to either of the 
above periods. This statue is said to be a representation of King Ehel-' 
bald; and, from the extreme rudeness of the figure, the disproportion of 
the parts, the uncouthness of the head-dress, drapery, &c., it is probably a 
genuine specimen of Saxon sculpture. It is in a sitting posture at the 
end of the south-west wall of the bridge. It bas a crown on the head, 
behind which are two wings, the arms bound together, round the shoulders 
a kind of mantle, in the left hand something like a truncheon ; and in the 
right, is a globe. The bridge consists of three piers or abutments, whence 
spring thr¢e pointed arches, which uaite th¢ir groins in the centre. The 
whole is form¢d ofstone, and at the middle of it three roads meet ; th¢ de- 
scent is steep from each point, and the road is tbrmed with pebbles, roughly 
pitched. Crowland, though nominally a market-town, is virtually only a 
large village ; little more than the ruins of its former splodour remain- 
ing. The market was long since removed to Thorney, as a more eligible 
place. The town or village is so surrounded with fens, as to be inaccessi- 
ble, except from the north and east ; in which directions the road is formed 
by artificial banks of earth. The inhabitants are principally occupied in The in- 
dairying, and attending geese. Many also derive a livelihood from the sale of phrînbôàls v 
fish and wild fowl ; but, for the privilege of catching them, they pay to the, occuiPed 
crown £300 per annum The granting this privilege was formerly vested [ dairying 
 . .  and attend- 
in the monastery. The demesne belongmg to the abbev, s satd to bave I inc 
been bounded by certain stone crosses, most of which'are destroyed or [ ss  
down. That called St. Guthlac s ts stdl to be seen near Brothertoft turn- 
pike, on the road to Spalding. It is of a square pyramidical shape, taper- 
ing upward from one foot four inches, at the base ; but the top of the 
shaft is broken off. The al.ternate sides are equilaterai ; and one of its 
faces bears an illegible inscription, which Governor Pownal thought 
referred to the names of rive brethren, left in the house when refounded 
by Turketyl. 
Fair, September 5th, for cattle, hemp, and flax. 
 CROYDON consists of one well-built street, nearly a mlle in length ; 
and is well situatcd for trade, for xvhich great facilities are afforded by the 
iron rail-way from Wandsworth to Merstham, and by a navigable canal ] 
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which ia a channel of communication between thia place and the Surrey 
canal, at Rotherhithe. The parish ia extensive, comprehending about 
10,000 acres. Some antiquaries have placed here the 2Vovioraagus of the 
ancients, and suppose that the Roman road from Arundel to London 
passed through or near the town. The Londoneta who had joined the 
barons against King Henry III. were defeated here in 12ô4 ; and in May, 
]551, Croydon, with some of the neighbouring villages, experienced a 
violent shock of an earthquake. Ata period prior to Domesday Survey, 
the manor was annexed to the see of Canterbury, to which it has belonged 
ever since ; the manor-house, or palace, having been the occasional resi- 
dence of thoae principals of the church in England. Here Queen Eliza- 
beth visited the Archblshopa Parker and Whitgift more than once ; and 
was entertained bv the former with her whole court for aeven daya. The 
property of the arChbishopa in this manor was, however, suspended during 
the interregnum. The edifice called the palace waa built in the ]4th 
century, and is conjectured to bave been one of the first buildings con- 
structed entirely of brick. In 1780, being much out of repair, it was sold 
with the grounds, containing fourteen actes, for £2,520. The premises 
xvere then occupied as a calico-printing manufactory, which has since been 
abandoned ; and the chapel is used as a Sunday-school, and a school of 
industry. The church, built of flint and white atone, la large and hand- 
some, having a lofty tower surraounted by pinnacles, and consisting of a 
nave, two aisles, and three chancels, of which the whole length la 130 feet, 
and the breadth 74. The middle chancel contains some ancient wooden 
stalls, and a handsome marble monument of Archbishop Grindall, who is 
represented in his robes, and blind. In the south chance[ is the monument 
of Archbishop Whitgift, who died in Iôl0, and that of Archbishop 
Sheldon, who died in lô77 ; thia last is a master-piece of sculpture, 
the work of an Englishman, Joseph Latham. Three archbishops of the 
last century were also interred here : Wake, in 1731 ; Porter, in 1747 ; 
azd Herring, in 1757. In the church-yard is the tomb of Constantine 
Phipps, the first Lord Mulgrave, who died in 1775. Here, too, Alexander 
Barclay, author of the "" Shio of Fools," waa interred in 1552. hiteift's 
hospztal was founded by Whztgfft, at an expence of £2,700, and endowed by 
him with lands to the annual value of £185 for a warden, schoolmaster, and 
28 poor brethren and sisters, who must be ô0 years old, and inhabitants of 
Croydon or Lambeth. An alms-housewas founded for seven poor persons, 
in the reign of Henry VI. ; and in I775, a building called the Little Altos- 
bouse was erected for the reception of twelve poor inhabitants. A hand- 
some and commodious town-hall was erected some vears ago, in which, 
and at Guildford, the summer assizes are held altérnately. Near this 
place are several gentlemen's mansions. A considerable part of the waste, 
formerly a forest, called Norwood, lies in the parish of Croydon. A new 
district church has recently been erected on the common, under the 
authority of the coramissioners for building churches. The weekly market 
has been noted for the sale of grain, especially oats ; amd the September 
fait for walnuts. The neighbouring hills were once covered with woods, 
which have furnished abundant supplies for the purpose of making char- 
coal, the use of which bas been greatly superseded by the introduction of 
coke. The river Wandle, which falls into the Thames at Wandsworth, has 
ira source near the church. 
.Market, Wednesday.--Fairs, Oetober 9d, for horses, bu_lloeks, az.d sheep ; October 3d 
and 4th for toys, and noted for walnuts.2Jail arrives 9 45 atten2_oon , oeparts 4.10 raorning. 
oe.ankers., Messrs. Nash and Neale, draw on Barnard and Co.--lnns, the Greyhotmd and tbe 
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7 
17 
4 
2 
3] 
2 
3 
Il 
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Cubley ............ pu 
Cublington ........ pu 
Cuby .......... pu &, to I 
Cuckfiel4 *...va t 
Cucklington ....... pu 
Cuckney ...... pu 
Cuddesden .. pu & hum 
Cuddington ........ pu / 
Cuddington ........ -to | 
Cuddington ........ to | 
Cuddington  ...... pu| 
Cudham .......... pa I 
Cudworth .......... pu 
Cudworth .......... to 
Cuerdale ........... to 
Cuerden ............ to 
Cuerdley ........... to 
Cu Ibone ............ pu 
Culcheth ........ haan 
Culcheth .......... to 
Culfor4 ............ pu 
Culgai(h ........ chhp 
Culham ............ pu 
Çullercoates ........ 
Culmington ........ pu 
Culmstock ........ pu 
Cu I phoe ............ 
Culverthorpe ...... pu 
Cul worth ......... pu 
Cumberland  ...... co 

County. A'umber of 3[iles f rom I Lond. Ilaton. 

138 
45 
51 
39 
104 
144 
48 
41 
177 
166 
12 
16 
136 
176 
213 
190 
173 
185 
194 
76 
52 
147 
154 
74 
7") 

Derby ...... Ashbrne .... 6 Uttoxeter.. 6 Derby ..... 12 
B,acks ...... . Aylesbury ...6 $, lnslow ... 6 [vinglme ..... 9 
Cornwall... Tregony ..... l Grampouid..2 l'ruro ....... 6 
ussex ..... Horsham ...1O Lewes ..... 12 teyning ...12 
omerset ... Wincanton ..3 Bruton ...... 7 herborne .11 
Nottingham Worksop .... 5 Ollerton ..... 6 I Mansfield . ..6 
Oxford ..... Tetsworth...60xford ...... 7 i Abingdon .... 8 
Bucks ..... Aylesbury...31Thame ...... 6 I enove .. 6 
Chester .... 1Northwich . .31VCaverham . .2 I Daresbury.. 6 
Chester .... "vVhitchurch .7 I Malpas ...... 3 I Chester ..... 12 
urrey ...... Ewell ...... 1 Croydon .... 6 [ Kingston .... 
Kent ...... Bromley .... 6 Westerham . 4 I Farningham. 7 
Someet ... IIminste .... 3 Crewkerne . .5 I Chard ...... 4 
W. R. York Barnesley .... 4 Wakefield ...7 I Pontefract...7 
Lancaster .. Preston ...... 3 Blackburn . .7  Chorley ..... 7 
Lancaster .. i Chorley ..... 5 Blackburn . 10  Krkharn *..10 
Lancaster .. i Warrington. 4 Prescot ...... 6  Newton ..... 6 
ornerset... Minehead .... 8 Portlock ..... 4  Dulverton. 
Lancaster .. I Mancheste..3 OIdham ..... 5  tockpo% .... 6 
Lancaster ..  Newton .... 5 VCarngton..7 | Leigh ........ 4| 
uffolk ..... [Bury St. Ed. 5 Mildenhall . .9 [ Thetford ...10 
Cumberland l Penrith ...... 7  Kirk Oswald 9 ] Kirkland .... 
Oxford .....  Abingdon .... 1 I -Vallingford .8| Thame ..... 16| 
]Northumb .. [ Tynemouth.. 1 [ Eamdon .... 4 | Nevcastle.. 10 
Salop ...... I Ludlow ...... {5 (3. Stretton..7 / Bishops Cas 10/ 
Devon ...... I Colluropton..7 I Bampton ... 12/[lonnington.. 9 
Stffolk ..... | Woodbridge .4 [ ls'ich ... 5 / Needham .. 19| 
Lincoln .... | Sleaford .... 51Grantham ...6 / Folkingham. 8| 
Northamp.. [ Banbury .... 81Daventry .... 9/Towcester .101 

471 
284 
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280 
1638 
1460 
277 
260 
138 
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451 
118 
592 
321 
62 
2163 
2503 
327 
404 
5-12 
1519 
4 
109 
06 
1169tkl 

* CUCKFIELD is situated on a hill, nearly in the centre of the county. 
A free grammar-school was founded here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by the munificence of some individuals, for the instruction of youth in 
Latin: a house was afterwards built for the toaster by Lady Dorothy 
Shirley. The church is dedicateà to the Holy Trinity ; it contains several 
ancient monuments; amongst others, is one of Henry Bowyer, Esq., of 
Cuckfield-place, and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Tho- 
mas Vaux, comptroller to King Henry VIII. Cuckfie]d-place was for 
manv vears the sent of the Sergisons: this mansion was erected in the 
middle" of the 16th century, and is approached by an avenue leading 
to the gate-house upon the eastern front, the turrets of which are crowned 
with open worked cupolas, similar to those of the ancient palace at Rich- 
mond in Surrey. Ford Hutchings, in the vicinitv of Cuckfield, is the 
estate of Sir Francis Freeling, created baronet by tçing George IV., 18th 
February, 1828. It is not only under the direction of Sir Francis Freeling 
that ail the improvements in the post-offices of the kingdom have been 
ruade, since the establishment of mail-couches, but the foreign iutercourse 
has been materially benefited by his exertions. 
Jlarket, Friday.Falr, May 25th, for cattle ; Whit-Tuesday for cattle and sheep ; Sep- 
tember 16th fi)r cattle and sheep ; and November 29th, for cattle and pedlery.--)lail arrives 
1.30 morning, departs 12.23 mo¢ning.--lans, the King'a Head, and the Talbot. 
* CUDDINGTON. At Cuddington, a small parish, now known only 
by naine, was situated the famous palace, called for its beauty and gran- 
deur, Nonsuch. This regal mansion, surrounded by a park of 1,600 actes, 
and embellished with a profusion of statues and other works of att, 
closed two courts, one 150 feet long, and 132 feet broad, the other 137 feet 
long, and 116 feet broad, and was two stories high. Nonsuch was a 
favourite residence of Queen Elizabeth, who there caressed and disgraced 
her beloved Essex. It was afterwards given to Arme, Queen of James I. ; I 
Queen Henrietta, and the notorious Duchess of Cleveland, successively. I 
At the death of the last possessor, who had pulled down the bouse, and 
ruade fatras of the parks, the estatc descended to ber grandson, the Duke 
of Grafton, by whose successor it was alienated, in 1731. 
* CUMBERLAND, one of the most northern counties of England, is 
bounded on the north by Scotlaad, nad part of Northumberland ; on the 
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west by the Irish sea; on the south by Lancashire ; and on the east by 
Westmoreland, Durham. and Northumberland. Of this county, the 
surface is extremely irregular and broken ; the south-west districts ex- 
hibiting a gigantic combinatiçn of rugged mountains, promiscuously 
thrown together, but inclosing many beautiful valleys, as weil as fine 
lakes, rivers, and some few though extensive woodlands : on the eastern 
confines, another range of hills stretches along to Scotland, but possesses 
much less picturesque beauty than the former. In the iront of this last 
assemblage, a considerable broad tract of land extends the wholc length, 
unobstructed by any high mounts, partly cultivated, and partly heathy 
common, and watered by the Eden, and innumerable brooks and rivulets. 
This tract becomes very extensive bebre it reaches Carlisle, stretching 
across the county to Wigton, and thence towards "¥orkington, including 
ail the northern part of the county. Along the western shore there is a 
strip of cultivated land, from two to four or rive toiles in width ; but from 
'the extensive moors, which so frequently present themselves, the general 
appcarance of the couuty is cold and naked to the cye of the traveller. 
The air of Cumberland is sharp and bleak, but hot unhealthful. When 
the Romans divided Britain into provinces, Cumberland was included in 
that entitled Maxima Coesariensis; and according to Whitaker, who 
differs from Camden and most other writers, it was then inhabited by the 
Volantii, or Voluntii, the people of the forests, whose naine is said to have 
been derived from the British terre Gwyllaint,.signifying a region abound- 
ing with wilds, or coverts. Of the Brigantes very little is accuratelv 
known ; but from an obscure passage in Tacitus, we find, that they hal 
early formed an alliance with the Romans, and preserved every engagement 
inviolable, till the conjugal infidelity of Cartismandua, their queen, involved 
:the nation in a civil war. The Brigantes were divided ; one party supported 
the cause ofVenutius, the injured husband ; the other attached themselves 
to the queen, who adding cruelty to libertinism, destroyed the brother and 
relations of Venutius by treachery. This base act so exasperated the 
people, that they revolted from her service, and joining the forces of 
Venutius, would quickly have overpowered her, but for the conduct of the 
Romans, who, thinking the opportunity favourable for a further assump- 
tion of power, sent some coherts to ber assistance, and by their aid, after a 
tierce and sanguinary conflict, the army of Venutius ,vas driven from the 
field. Venutius appears to bave been the ablest commander the Britons 
at this rime had ; and his bravery must have been equal to his skill ; his 
exertions were increased by defeat; and lais succeediug attacks were 
executed with such rapidity and judgment, that his perfidious queen was 
driven from the throne, and himself reinstated. The Romans were 
obliged to content themselves with a partial extension of their line of 
forts; and it was hot till the reign of Vcspasian, nearly twenty years 
afterwards, that the Brigantes were subdued by that people. ïheir 
country was then over-run by Petilius Cerealis, who defeated them in 
several severe battles, and spread desolation and terror through those parts 
which he could hot entirely conquer. The unsubdued Brigantes retired 
northwards, and being assisted bv the Caledonian Britons, descended from 
the northern mountains like ferocious wolves, and by their frequent and 
destructive incursions, so desolated the Roman provinces, that Adrian 
found it necessary to repel their attacks, by erecting a Prmtentura, or 
rampart of earth, which extended across the prescrit counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, from the mouth of the Tyne on the east, to 
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 a!wav Frith on the west; thus reaching from sea to sea. From this cra 

a,l the territory of the Brigantes south of the rampart may be considered, 
as completely subjugated. The Brigantes who settled north of Adrian's 
WaH, appear to have assumed the naine of Moeatoe, and to have held the 
sway of the Romans in such abhorrence, that they continually endeavoured 
to involve their possessions in destruction. In the reign of Antoninus. 
Pius, they fought several severe battles with the Romans under Lollius 
Urbicus, who st length conquered the whole country as far as the isthmus' 
which separates the Friths of Forth and Clyde. Across this isthmus, in: 
imitation of Adrian, and by the emperor's order, he raised a second, 
rampart, exactly upon the tract where Agricola had belote erected a chain. 
of forts. This, however, was soon broken through by the tierce enemy, 
who ruade rnany irruptions into the Roman districts, and generally with 
such success, that the Emperor Severus, about the year 207, determined to 
take the tield against them in person. He accordingly proceeded to the 
north, entered Caledonia at the head of a numerous army, and, notwith- 
standing the innumerable obstacles which impeded his march, he continued 
his progress with such a firm and undeviating stop, that the terrified in- 
habitants were glad to obtain peace by the surrender of a considerablel 
portion of territory. When the agreement was ratified, Severus returned I 
into Britain, and having inspected the wall of Adrian, considered it far too 
weak to prevent the entrance of the northern enemy ; he therefore caused 
another to be built with stone, strengthened by an outward ditch, and 
guarded by a chain of forts or military stations. Many vestiges of this 
stupendous work are yet to be seen ; it was conducted nearly parallel with 
the rampart of Adrian, and like that extended from Tvnemouth, in' 
Northumberland, to Solway F.'ith, on the western side of" Cumberland. I 
On the completion of this laborious undertaking, Severus retired to York, I 
where his age and increasing infirmities confined him to his chamber, i 
His indisposition inspired the Moeatoe and Caledonians with new hopes ;' 
they again commenced hostilities; and by this breach of faith, so highlyl 
exasperated the emperor, that he resolved on their extirpation. However,' 
being too much aflicted xvith disease to execute his vengeance in person, 
he bestowed the command of his forces on his son Caracalla, who led the 
army to the north. On the death of Severus, which soon afterwards, 
ensued, Caracalla hastily concluded a peace, and returned to the southern 
parts of Britain, the more effectually to prosecute his claims to the Roman 
empire. From this period the notices of historians are so vague and 
unsatisfactory, that nothing respecting the northern Brigantes can be 
asserted with precision: their names and customs seem to have been lost 
in appellations still more uncouth, and in manners still more brutal. By 
these ravagers, whom historians have generally distinguished under the 
appellations of Scots, Picts, and Attacotes, the wall was frequently broken 
through, and the contiguous districts depopulated in the most savage and 
unrelenting manner. The situation of Cumberland occasioned it to be 
frequently the theatre of the most destructive conflicts, and the most 
atrocious deeds. The incursions of the northern nations became so 
frequent and successful, when the Romans had entirely withdrawn from 
Britain, that the natives had recourse to Saxon auxiliafies, by whose 
assistance the invading bands xvere repelled. The Saxons, usurping the 
territory they had been employed to defend, the Cimbri united with the 
Scots and Picts, and with them assailed the settlements of the new comers,' 
who began to establish themselves in Northumberland about the middle of 
the 5th century. Their hasty irruptions were marked with blood and 
rapine, and their retreats were conducted with equal celeritv and destruc-' 
tion, while the impenetrable fastnesses in their mountain's and forests, ] 
screened thera from the vengeance of their Saxon pursuers. During the[ 
reign of Ethelfrith, King of Northumberland, which commenced in the[ 
year 593, Cumbria appears to bave submitted to the Saxons. Probably,] 
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however, it was considered only as a tributary province ; for it seerr, s 
bave been governed byits own potentates till the 10th century, when Kmg 
Edmund, «« with the assistance of Leoline, King of Wales, spoiled Cumber- 
land of ail its riches ; and having put ont the eyes of Dunmaile, king of 
that country, granted his kingdom fo alcolm, King of Scots, to hold o! 
him to protect the northern part of England, by sea and land, against the 
. incursions of enemies : upon which the eldest sons of the Kings of Scot- 
land, as well under the Saxons as Danes, were styled governors of Cumber- 
lmd." In after ages, this proved a source of bitter contention between 
the rival kingdoms, and the events attending it were extremely dreadful 
fo this country. "The inhabitants were eontinually harassed with warfare ; 
the herds and flocks were 8wept away ; women and children earried into 
bondage ; multitudes of men put to the sword ; towns, monasteries, and 
churches, sucked, pillaged, and laid in ashes." In the early part of the 
1 lth century, Uchtred, Earl of 1Northumberland, supported bv the Dunes, 
began fo commit depredations in Cumherland ; but was soon opposed by 
Malcolm, King of Scotland. The armies met, and engaged near Burgh- 
on-Sands ; and after a long and well-contested battle, the honours of the 
field were awarded to 5alcolm, whose son Duncan possessed the prin- 
cipality, agreeably to Edmund's compact, but had refused to puy homage 
by the advice of his father, the latter considering Cahute only as an 
usurper. Cahute soon after,ards levied a great army, and advanced into 
Cumberland to avenge the insult. The Saxon Chronicle asserts the defeat 
of 1VJalcolm; but the testimony of other writings is in favour of an 
amicable adjustment of the claires of the respective monarchs, 'ho are 
said to have been influenced by the great men of both nations, to make a 
circumstantial investigation into the right of the Scottish crown, when 
Cumberland was confirmed to Duncan, and the required homage performed. 
At the period of the conquest, William's authority was strongly opposed 
by many of the northcrn inhabitants of the kingdom : at length an insur- 
rection began at York, and was accompanied bv an invasion of the Scots, 
who were supported by a body of Dunes and No}thumbrians. William was 
at that rime employed af the siege of the lsle of Ely, which he imlnediatelv 
raised, and 'ith a powerful army, marched to the borders of Scotlanc, 
destroying the whole country northwards from York, with extreme and 
merciless severity. On his return to the southern provinces, Malcolm 
. again entered Cumberland, and retaliated the cruelties committed by the 
unfeeling Norman, by carrying his ravages even to the wates of Durham. 
In 1072, William returned to the north, and having penetrated Scotland, 
was met by Malcolm at Abernethy, where the Scottish monarch consent- 
ing to pay the accustomed homage, a peace was concluded. The grant of 
Cumberland, however, was resumed by William, and soon afterwards 
bestowed on Ranulph de Meschines. It will be recollected by the his- 
torical reader, that the disputes between the two crowns, and the violence 
with which their respective claires were contested, occasioned the institu- 
tion of the Border Service ; the fise of ,hich was contemporary with the 
division of Cumberland under Ranulph, but its regulations were wholly 
distinct, and unconnected with other military service. Ifs purposes were: 
to prevent, or remedy, the dreadful effects which arose from the incursions i 
of men inured to bloodshed, and,,only happy when. employed in the busi- ' 
ness of massacre and plunder. The predatory hfe of the old borderers," 
observes Stoddart, in his Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners in 
Scotland, "" forms an interesting subject of contemplation. From ihe' 
local traditions of the people, we find that the ver)- terre freebooter was I 
not considered as a word of reproach by the borderers, who, during the 
open wars between the two countries, combined with theiç personal views 
of plunder something like a spirit of patriotism. At other times they 
became dangerous to both parties, though generally professing hostilitv[[ 
only to the inhabitants of'the opposite territory. Finally, when the 
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governments agreed to measures of mutual advantage, for the suppression 
of the border depredations, an irregular system of conventional justice 
arose, which itself was hot unfrequently the source of fresh dispute and 
bloodshed." In the infancy of this institution, the tenants of the several 
manors were obliged, on the firing of beacon», or other warning, to attend 
their lord in the service of the borders at their own expence ; and if 
requisite, their attendance might be prolonged to forty days. According 
to the value of their respective tenures, some were obliged to serve on 
horseback, and others on foot, with their proper accoutrements. Hhce 
there were nag tenements, and foot tenements, the owners of which, on 
pain of forfeiture of their estates, were obliged to furnish their stipulated 
number. Very few of the purposes for which the border service vas 
devised, were effected till the reign of Edward I. ; and, in the interinediate 
rime, many atrocious acts were committed. The accession of William 
Rufus to the throne of England gave offence to Malcohn, King of Scotland, 
who entered the borders vith a considerable army, and having ravaged 
the country, returned to his kingdom laden with plunder. Rufus, in 
revenge, determmed to attack Scotland with a vast armament, both naval 
and military ; but having advanced in an inclement season, his forces were 
so distressed by the severity of the weather, that he consented to make 
peace with Malcolm on the saine terms that had been granted to him by 
William the Norman. This excursion of Rufus to Cumberland was 
attended with considerable beneficial effects, for he ordered the city of 
Carlisle to be re-built, and a fortress erected for its security, to be gar-. 
risoned with soldiers acquainted with agriculture, by whose means tillage 
was once more introduced. "" From the time," observes a modern writer, 
"" that the Romans departed, the ploughshare had hot divided the soil ;'" 
and the inhabitants, we are told, had become as totally ignorant of the 
cultivation of their lands, as though corn had never grown in the district. 
The produce of their flocks and herds, and the milch goats, formed their 
chier sustenance. About the year 1135, Cumberland was again invaded 
by the Scots, under the command of King David, who reduced and placed 
a garrison in the city of Carlisle, and compelled many of the natives of the 
country to swear allegiance to his niece, the Empress Maud, who was then 
contending with Stephen for the crown of England. Stephen, to avert the 
interposition of the Scots, consigned to them hot only this but also the 
adjoining counties of Northumberland and Westmoreland, to hold of him 
and his successors, Kings of England. This imprudent grant was con- 
tested by his successor, Henry II., who, in the year 1154, demanded full 
restitution of these northern provinces from Malcolm IV., of Scotland. 
. The young monarch acquiesced in the demand, and in return received 
confirmation of Huntingdonshire, to which he had an aucient claire. On 
the rebellion of Prince Henry, son of Henry II., Cumberland was involved 
in new disturbances ; the city of Carlisle was twice besieged, and the 
second time obliged to surrender. In the vear ll89, on the accession of 
Richard I., William the Lion, King of Scotlmd, claimed restitution of the 
ancient honours of the crown, among which the principalit 3, of Cumber- 
land was enumerated ; but the death of Richard prevented any award 
being ruade. In the reign of King John the Scottish monarch renewed' 
the claire; but the decision was evaded. The eoalesced barons of the 
north applied for aid to Alexander II., of Scotland, and having paid himl 
homage at Felton, obtained a promise of assistance. This incensed the 
English king so highly, that he marched his army of mercenaries towards I 
Scotland, and marked his progress northward, by burning and laying waste 
the whole country. The Scots were sutïiciently irritated to pursue the sa,age 
example ; and in a subsequent excursion they penetrated as far as Rich- i 
mond, in Yorkshire, and spread desolation through ail the intermediate! 
territory. The countv of Cumberland was miserably ravaged in the course 
of this expedition. "In 19,35, Alexan3er peremptorily demanded from 
4 D 
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Henry III., the restitution of this countv, with lhe other provinces whieb[ I 
had belonged to Scotland. This occasi)ned a conference to be held 

York, at which Otho, the pope's legate, presided; "" when in full satisfac- 
tion of ail the claires of the King of Scots, Henry agreed to assign lands 
of the yearly value of £200, within the counties of 1Northumberland and 
Cumberiand ; if lands of that value could be found therein, without the 
limits of those towns where castles were erected.'" Nine years afterwards 
Nicholas de Farneham, Bishop of Durham, received the royal commission 
to assign the lands, when Penrith and Sowerby were allotted to the 
Scottish prince. Not,ithstanding the disputes relative fo the northern 
district were thus adjusted, there was a certain tract between the two 
kingdoms, which hot being immediately subject to either 
became the abode of a lawless banditti, who, acknowledging no ries, either 
of convention or humanity, pursued their own gratification, even to the 
absolute destruction of ail opposers. This debateable ground, as it was 
called, proved an inexhaustible source of contention ; and though it scarcelv 
at any rime exceeded eight toiles in length, by four in breadth, the wretche 
by whom it was peoplcd, conjointly xvith other dissolute inhabitants of tbe 
marches, frequently occasioned the most deplorable commotions between 
the Scotch and English nations. "' A lark's nest, a fair, and a merry-making, 
became the equally insignificaut of objects of quatrel ; and the contentions 
continued till thousands of human victims bave been sacrificed on the altar 
of discord and wild uproar." The regulation ofthe borders by distinct and 
effective laws seems to bave commenced in the reign of Edward I., about 
the rime when he aspired to the sovereignty of Scotland. Robert de 
Clifibrd, lord and hereditarv sheriffof Westmoreland, was the first lord 
warden of the marches; a situation to which he was appointed in the 
i year 1296. The regulations which were now ruade to protect outraged 
. humanity were inadequate to the complete removal of the feuds which the 
cherished animosities of the borderers were continually calling forth. Ever 
willing to dispute, and always ready to decide their quarrels by force of 
arms, it required the lapse of centuries to sway their unyielding tempcrs 
to submit to the restraints necessary to ensure peace, or even induce that 
amenity of disposition requisite to exist before the social feelings can be 
invigorated. So accustomed were they to rapine, that they went armed 
even to their feasts ; nor xvas robbery even by women regarded as disgrace- i 
fui. Tradition informs us, that a woman had two sons: as long as ber 
provisions lasted, she set them regularly on the table; but as soon as 
they were finished, she brought forth two swords, and placed them upon 
the table, saying, "" Sons, I have no meat for you ; go seek your dinner." 
As the border chiefs lived in small fortified castles, they bade defiance 
to the power of the sheriffs, and could only be attacked with success bv 
. regular troops. During the open wars between the kingdoms, the borderer's 
assisted each, as was most congenial to their interests. On these occasions 
Cumberland was so immediately in the road of the contending powers, that 
it hardly ever escaped without having some of its towns and villages 
avaged and burnt. The neighbouring provinces of Scotland were sub- 
jected to similar treatment, and the instances of deliberate barbaritv were so 
numerous and diabolical, that humanity shudders at the rec)llection, i 
Inroads, or forrays, as they were termed, xvere numerous in the reign of 
Henry VI., and were attende:l with increased destruction : the produce of 
the land, corn, flocks, and herds, were ail swept away; women and 
ehildren were ruade captives, and carried into severe abject slaverv ; and 
st) great were the calamities of war extended that nearly the xÇhole of 
Cumberland v«as rendered desolate. The evils inflicted bv the Scotch 
were amply repaid by the English. During the reign of "Edward VI., 
the appropriation of the debateable land was, for the first rime, 
seriously considered, and if was proposed that if should be divided 
into two equal parts, that the two kingdoms might introduce order 
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into their respective diviaions. How it was determined does not appear; 
but from the succeeding events it is apparent that the regulations were hot 
effective, as the reign of Elizabeth teems with instances of the continuance 
of the border depredations. " The accession of James I. to the crown of 
England," says Ridpath, "" when both kingdoms devolved on one sovereign, 
was an event fruitful of blessing to each nation. The borders, which for 
many ages had been almost a constant scene of rapine and desolation, 
.enjoyed a quiet and order which thev had never before known. The king, 
m pursuance of his favourite purpose of extinguishing ail memory of past 
hostilities between hs kingdoms, and, if possible, of places that had been 
the principal scenes of thosc hostilities, prohibited the naine of borders any 
longer to be used, substituting in its stead that of middle marches. He 
ordered ail the places of strength in these parts fo be demolishcd, except 
the habitations of nobles and barons, and broke the garrisons of Berwick 
and Carlisle. 1Natural prejudices, and mutual resentment, oxving to the 
series of wars carried on for centuries between the two kingdoms, still, 
however, subsisted. From the saine source arose frequent disputes 
and feuds upon the marches, which, by the attention of the sovereign, 
were soon and easily composed ; but it required almost one hundred years, 
though England and Scotland were ail the time governed by a succession 
of the saine line of princes, to wear off the jealousies and prepossessions of 
the formerly hostile nations, and fo work such a change in their tempers 
and viexvs, as to admit of au incorporating and effcctual union.'" This was 
at length completed in the fifth of Queen Anne. " From that period ail 
bordcr hostilities bave by degrees subsidcd ; and as the thon generation, 
which had bcen brought up in rapine and misrule, died away, their posterity, 
on both sides, bave become humanized. Tbe arts of peace and civil 
policy bave been cultivated, and everv man lives safe in his own posses- 
sions: felonies, and other criminal (ffences, are as seldom committed in 
these parts as in most other places of the united kingdoms; and the 
country, from having been the outskirt and litigated boundary of both 
nations," may now bc considcred as the centre of Britain, and as fruitful 
of good-will and social enjoyment as most other parts of the island. The 
antiquities of this county, in which there are ]nany Roman remains, will 
be described respectively as they occur. Near Carlisle began the Picts' 
wall, built by the Emperor Adrian in 121, which crossed the whole island 
from sea fo sea, about 100 mlles. It was 8 broad, and 12 high, with 25 
strong cast[es, the foundations of many of them are ):et visible. ]esides 
which, there are Roman, Saxon, or Danish encampments to be seen at 
Moresby, Thirlwall, Bankhead, Little Chesters, House-studs, between 
Seavens-hale and Little Chesters, at Carrow-Borough, Seavens-hale, Port- 
gate, near Hexham, Ellenborough. Vfigton, Burgh, Penrith, Netherby, 
Brampton, Lanecroft, at Aldston Moor, called ¥hit[ey castle, near Rose 
castle, at ]ewcastle, at Deerham, near Denton, and at Liddle Strength. 
The Roman military road, upon which thc second journey of Antoninus is 
made, commences at and leads through this county, from Carlisle to Old 
Penrith ; and another vicinal way we bave from Old Penrith to the wall. 
The Roman road leading hither fi'om York, may be traced fo Rippon, and 
from thence to Merton, at the confluenc of the Tees and Greta. There 
are rive stations from Merton to Walwick; but to Carlisle there are but: 
three :--Brough, in Westmoreland, çLavatris) is the first, Old Penrith! 
(Veteris) the second, and Carlisle (Brovoniacis) thc third. A road goes 
aslo by the wall to Caer Vorren and Luguvallain near Walwick, and thence 
to Old Penrith. The last station in this county is (Alone) Bewcastle, the 
station of the third cohort of the Nervians. Two ranges of lofty moun- 
tains, one towards the north, to which belongs the ridge called Crossfell, 
and the other to the south-west, of which the highest peak is Skiddaw, 
3166 feet above the level of the sea. Between these grand heights are 
man)" hills of various elevations, interaected by vaileys, some of xvhich are 
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! fertilized by brooks and rivers ; there are likewise some smaller pieces ol 
water, provincially called tarns. The mountains of Cumberland are rich 
in minerai productions. Plumbago, or black lead, is almost exclusively 
procured from a mine in this county, and it also furnishes in great abun- 
dance, lead, coal, and limestone, which are largely exported. The princi- 
pal lead minea are on the Derwent water, belonging to Greenwich hospital. 
liere are copper mines, but they are scarcely wrought at present, lron, 
eobalt, antimony, manganese, and gypsum, are also found here. The 
mountainous regions, termed fells, are in general rocky and barren; but 
the lower eminences are covered with herbage, furnishing food for sheep ; 
and the low grounds are welI watered and fruitful. Cranbcrries grow 
abundantly in some parts of the county. Salmon is caught in the rivers, 
and tbat delicate fish the char, is said to be found no where but in the 
lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. A small stream called the Irt, 
which falls into the sea a little north of Ravenglass, it is said, affords 
muscles, in which pearls bave been discovered. The climate in general is 
cold and dry, but heatthv. The scencry of the loftier mountains is bold, 
abrupt, and precipitate ; vhist that part of the county which is included 
in the district of the lakes, displays scenes, the picturesque beauties of 
which bave fi'equently been described both in poetry and prose. Cumber- 
land gave the title of earl to the ancient family of Clifford ; but since 
the reign of Charles I. it bas been held as a dukedom by some of the 
royal famil); and the present duke is Prince Ernest Augustus, brother 
to his majesty, William IV. 
* CUMNOR, or Cumner, is situated in the hundred of Howmer. The 
village stands upon the brow of a bill, commanding an extensive view over 
the counties of Oxford and Gloucester. From a very early period, the 
manor belonged to the abbot and convent of Abingdon ; and the occu- 
pation of this estate, with the manor, was granted by Henry VIII. to 
Thomas Pentecost, alias Rowland, the last abbot, for life. After his death 
it became the seat of Anthony Forster. Esq., who lies buIied in Cumnor 
church. According to his epitaph, he was a very amiable man, very 
learned, a great musician, builder, and planter. He bas been accused, 
however, of having been accessary to the murder of the Countess of 
Leicester, at his own bouse at Cumnor, whither she had been sent for that 
purpose by ber husband. Sir Richard Verney, one of the earl's retainers, 
was the chiefagent in this horrid business. On this fatal event Sir Walter 
Scott bas foundcd his talc of Kenilworth ; in which Amy Robsart forms 
an interesting feature. The ancient tombs, supposed to be those of two 
abbots of Abingdon, are in the south transept of Cumnor church ; which 
contains also the monmuent of Anthony Forster, before mentioned, and a 
memorial of Dr. Benjamin Buckler, editor of the Stemmata Chicheleiana, 
and keeper of the archives in the university of Oxford. In the church- 
yard is the tomb of Richard Brown, a shepherd, aged 109, and of several 
other persons who lived to very advanced ages, also of Francis Drope, 
author of a book on flic management of/>uit-trees, and his brother John, 
a physician and poet, were both nativès of this parish, of which their father 
was vicar. The parishioners of Cumnor, who pay vicarial tithes, bave a 
I custom of repairing immediately after prayers on Christmas-dav, to the 
vicarage-house, claiming to be there entertained with four bushels" of ruait 
brewed into aie, two bushels ofwheat ruade into bread, and half a hundred 
weight of cheese: what may be left is given to the poor, after divine 
service, on the following morning. The old mansion-house has, in part, 
been fitted up a a farm-house, and the shell of the residue is nearlv entire. 
It is a large monastic building, with a quadrangular court in thé centre. 
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Names of Places. County. Numbcr of les from Lond. |Jation. 
Carlisle .... 12 

9 Cumrew  .......... pal Cumbefland 
9 Cumwhitton ..pa Sa to I Cumherland 
44 Cundall ...... pa & to ] N. R. York. 
5 ] Cunsall ............ to Stafford .... 
")2 ] Cunscough ......... dis Lancaster .. 
16  Cupernam .......... ti Hants ...... 
10 1 Curbar ............. to Derby ...... 
35 1 Curborough ........ to Stafford 
31 ] Curbridge .......... fo Oxford ...... Witne. ..... 
39 1 Curdworth .... pa &to Warwick... Coleshdl .. .3 
34 | Curland ........... pa ' S»merset . .. I ïaunton .... 5 
54 " Curry Mallet ...... pa Somerset ................ 7 
34 CurryNorthlmt&pa S«»nerset ............... 

Boro'hridge . 
Cheadle .... 
Ormskirk .... 4 
Romsey ..... 
8. Midd]eton 2 
I Lichfield .... 

'Newmarket. 7 Penrith ...... 
Bmmpton...6 K. Oswald ..8 
Ripon ...... 6 Thirsk ...... 6 
Burslem ..... 9 Newcastle .. 9 
Wigan ...... 8 } LiverDool .. 12 
Stockbridge..8  Winchester..9 
Bakewell .... 5  Dronfleld .... 7 
Rudgeley .... 61 Yoxal ...... 5 
Barnpton .... B  Oxford ...... 6 
Birmingham 8 [ Tamworth ,. 9 
Ilminster .... 5 [ Wellington..9 
............ 5 | ............. 
............ 5  Ilchester .... 

292 216 
300 679 
210 394 
148 197 
72 
lS "ii 
106 
129 

A chamber is still shown, called the Dudley chamber, vbere the Countess 
is said to bave beeh murdered, and afterwards thrown down stairs to make 
her death appear to have been accidental. She was buried at Cumnor, but 
her body was afterwards removed to St. Mary's church, Oxford. One of 
the perpetrators of the murder being afterwards apprehended for a different 
crime, confessed this, and was privately destroyed. Sir Richard Verney 
is reported to bave died about tho saine time in a deplorable manner. 
* CUMREW is a little village, situated at the bottom of the fells of the 
saine naine, in Eskdale ward. On the summit of the fells, is a prodigious 
cairn, called Cardunneth ; and another about 300 yards from the church ; 
near which there are also some considerable ruins, supposed to be those 
of Dunwalloght, formerly the property of William, Lord Dacre of the 
North, who obtained a license from Edward I. fo fortify and convert his 
mansion into a castle. The ruins are so confused that the form of the 
structure cannot be determined. In the common fields, west of Cumrew, 
a human skeleton was discovered some vears ago, enclosed in a sort of 
coffin of rough stones ; the sepulchre itelf was covered with a heap of 
stones. A stone enclosure, or cairn, was also opened on the estate of 
John Gill, Esq., and an urn of pottery ware, curiously carved on the out- 
side, round within, containing some black mould; the urn was enclosed 
with broad flag-stones, and secured by one placed over the top. There 
are two little manors in this parish, called Brackenthwaite, and New 
Biggin. 
 CUMWHITrON is in Eskdale ward. Within this parish lies ail, or 
great part of the large waste called King Harry ; upon which the parishes 
of Cumwhitton and Ainstable depasture their cattle. In the middle of 
 this desolate waste, where the ground is every where rent with torrents, 
and the deep-worn channels filled with rugged stones, is an extensive 
Druidical circle, called, from its appearance and contrast to the black 
mossy earth by which it is surrounded, the Grey Yauds, or horses ; yauds 
being a Cumberland naine for horses. The number of stones which com- 
pose this monument is eighty-eight ; the diameter of the circle is about 
fifty-two yards ; the stones are but small, the largest hot exceeding four 
feet in height ; that of the greatest magnitude stands about four yards 
front the circle, on the north-west point. The barrenness of the country 
in the vicinity of this vestige of former customs is remarkable, almost the 
'only symptoms of vegetation being a thin covering of heath and moss. 
'For several centuries, the estates in this parish have regularlydescended from 
 father to son ; and the respective familles having had but little intercourse 
l with the more open parts of the country, a great similarity of character 
:and disposition is round amongst the inhabitants. "Honest, crcdulous, 
and superstitous," observes a contemporary writer "' they are tenacious of 
'conforming to ancient customs, and have a bluntness of demeanour which 
assimilates, in a certain degree, with primoeval manners. Their tenements 
are but little better than hovels, covered with straw.'" 
,* "NORTH CURRY.liarket, Tuesday.Fairs, first Tuesday in September for bullocks, 
8beep, and toys. 
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i Curry Revell  ...... pa 
, Cury .............. pa 
Cussop ............ pa 
Cutcombe  ......... 
Cutsdean..haro &, chap 
Cuxham ............ pa 
Cuxton ............ pa 
Cuxwold .......... pa 
Cwm .............. 
Cwmdare ........ haro 
Cwmdu .......... haro 
Cwmjoy ............ pa 
Cwmrheidol ........ to 
Cwm Toyddwr .... pa 
Cvfoeth-v-Brennin .. to 
Cï'fronycd .......... to 
Cych .......... haro, 
Cynl-Mawr ........ to i 

Somerset... 
ConaH ... 
Hereford ... 
Somerset... 
Vorceter.. 
Oxford ..... 
Kent ...... 
Lincoln .... 
Flint ...... 
Monmouth.. 
Glamorgan . 
Glamorgan . 
Momuouth.. 
Cardigan ... 
Radnor .... 
Cardigan ... 
Montgomery 
Pembroke .. 
Cardigan ... 

Number of Miles from 

Langport .... 4 1 Somerton .... 7 I Bridgewater .9 
Helstone .... 5 [ Falmouth .. 12 [ Penrvn .... 12 
Hay ....... .1 [ Kington . .. 12 | Weobly ....14 
Dunster .... .5 i Dulverton ...8 | V,'atchet .... 8 
Moreton in M 7 Evesham .... 8 |Shipston .... 10 
Tetsworth .. 5 Watlinton..1 | Wallingford 6 
Rochester .. 3 Gravesènd .. 7 | Maidstone .. 7 
Cistor ...... 4 Gt. Grimsby 8 | Louth ..... 14 
St. Asaph ...3 Meliden .... 3 1Holywell ... 7 
Monmouth. 4 Trellick ..... 3 .Abergaven. 12 
Aberdare .... 1 

Llantrissent 11 
Bridgend .... 6 
Abergavenny 8 
Aberystwith l 
Rhayader ...3 
Abervstwith ,5 
Welh Pool 5 
St. David's .. 1 
Abc .rystwith 6 

Merthyr .....  
Llant tissent.. 6 
Crickhowel . 5 
Trea'aron ..  14 
St. Harmons 3 
Aberllelwvn 5 
Llanfyllin .... 7 
,Vhitchurch. 2 
Llanvihangei 2 

Cowbridge.. 10 
Langon ..... 9 
Llan Rytyd 8 
Bualt ...... 14 
Eskynal4 .... 4 
Llanfair ...3 
St. Elvis .... 3 
Ystwith .. 7 

I 
Dist. ] Popa- I 

130 1444 
279 523 
154 252 
166: 709 
93 ! 166 
47 207 
29 298 
160 79 
219 442 
134 301 
177 968 
158 444 
210 649 
184 873 
205 965 
181 56 
280 492 
206 636 

Dunhery, 
lhe hhest 
moufftan 
n the west 
of England, 

 CURRY REVELL.--Fairs, Monday after Lmnmas day, and Aug. 5th, for cattle and sheep. 
" CUTCOMBE is an extensive parish, in the hundred of Carbampton, 
bounded on the north and south by very lofty eminences, and on the west 
is Dunhery, the highest mountain in the west of England. On the 
summit of this hill is a great quantity of loose rough stones, which are the 
remains of three large fire-hearths, which were formerly used as signal 
posts te alarm the country in the event of foreign invasion, er internal 
commotion. 

RIVERS. 

+ CALDER (The) has its source on the borders of Lancashire, net far 
from Burnley, pursuing a course nearly eastward te Wakefield, with 
manifold windings ; after which it turns rather te the north, till it joins 
the Aire, near Ferrybridge, at the village of Castleford. This river is more 
rapid than the Don, and is intersected by various canals in the manufac- 
turing counties if passes through, which ferre a )unction between the 
eastern and western seas, across the kingdom frein Liverpool te Hull. It 
rises in the moors, and flows through a populous and romantic district, 
leaving the flourishing town of Huddersfield on the right; it afterwards 
passes under Vrakefield-bridge, and forms a fine curve to its junction with 
the Aire, near Sir Rowland Wynne's great bouse at Nostall. 
"1" CALDER. In 1758, an act was passed for extending the navigation 
of the river Calder to Sowerby bridge, in the parish of Halifax, and for 
making the Hebble navigable from Brooksmouth to Salterhebble bridge ; 
and the execution of the undertaking was superintended by 5/lr. Smeaton. 
The navigation having been materially injured by a great flo6d in October, 
1767, the proprietors obtained a new aet of parliament in 1769, and the 
works were subsequently repaired. This navigation extends twenty-two 
toiles from its junetion with that of the Aire and Calder to Sowerby, where 
itjoins the Roehdale canal. On its banks are iron and eoal works, and stone 
quarries, to some of whieh railways have been ruade for the eonvenienee of 
earriage. In 1825, an aet was passed for making a eut from this canal at 
Salterhebble to Bailey-hall, near Halifax. where wharfs and basins have 
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Caldew ........ 
* Cam, or Gnta 
Cmnalet ........ 
' Cmei, or Alan 
Ceriog .......... 
Char ........... 
Charnet ........ 
CharweIi ....... 
Chater ......... 
I Chelmer ...... 
Chew .......... 
Chilt .......... 

Cumberland 
Herts ...... 
Salop ...... 
Cornwaii 
Denbgh .... 
Dorset ...... 
Stafford .... 
Northamp.. 
Rutland .. 
Essex ...... 
Somerset... 
Gloucester.. 

Eden. 
Ouse. 

tèe?eOrge's Chan. 

Thames, at Oxford. 
\Velland. 
Gennan Ocean. 

Chume ........ 
Cleddy ........ 
Clewedog ...... 
Clive .......... 
Cun .......... 
§ Clwyd ........ 
C]ywedoc ...... 
Cocker... 
Cole ........... 
Coin ........... 
Il Co]ne ......... 
Colne .......... 

Gloucester.. 
Pembroke .. 
Cardigan ... 
Salop ...... 
Salop ...... 
Denbigh.  .. 
Radnor ..... 
Cumberland 
ar wick... 
Essex ...... 
Middlesex .. 
Essex ...... 

West Cleddy. 
Ferne. 
Severn. 
Irish Sea. 
Derwent. 
Lea. 
Thames. 
German Ocean. 

been constructed for the benefit of commerce. The water supplying this 
eut is procured by means of drift, 1170 yards long, ri'oto the basin of the 
canal at Salterhebble to a pit beyond the uppermost lock; from which it is 
raised by a steara-engine into the head level, a height of 100 feet. The 
engineer, Mr. Bradley, adopted this method of obtaining a supply of water 
to avoid disputes with the owncrs of the numerous mills on the Hebble, 
below Halifax. 
* CAM (The) is composed of two branches, one of which ïises on thel 
borders of Bedfordshire, and unites with the other, which bears the classic I 
naine of Granta, flowing f:om the confines of Essex, through the highly I 
ornamented grounds of Audlev End; they unite near Cambridge, and i 
then run in a direction nearlv'northwm'd, till the Ouse receives them a i 
little below Elv. The Cam 'eceives no small portion of beauty froml 
the academic slades of Cambridge, being crossed by the bridges ri'oto mostl 
of the principal colleges, whose gardens join the public walk on its bank, I 
which is finely laid out. The stream itself is stagnant and muddy, yet 
it adds something to the peculiar traits of the landscape, with its several 
handsome stone bridges ; nor do the fronts of the colleges, as they appear 
in succession, intermixed with thick groves, any where shew themselves to 
such advantage. The area in front of Clare-hall, and the new building 
of King's college, with its superb chapel, matchless in that species of 
Gothic architecture, which bas been called "" the improved,'" exhibits one 
of the most striking displays in England. The Cam soon afterwards sinks 
into the fens, where the proud pile and towers of Ely cathedral appear finely 
elevated over the level, just above the junction of the Cam and Ouse. A 
drearv tract of marsh accompanies these united rivers to Downham, in 
NorfoIk, nor does the country much improve afterwards; but the 
æstuary at last is very considerable, and the exit of these rivers is splendid 
whete the flourishing port and great trade of Lynn present a crowd of 
vessels. 
 CAMEL. This river bas a tideway navigation of eight toiles and a 
hall from Guinea port, neax Wade bridge to the sea ; chiefly useful for the 
conveyance of tin and copper ore from the mines in its vicinity. 
*+ CHELMER. An act for making the Chelmer navigable was obtaine_d I 
in 1766, and another in 1793, under which the navigation was completed. I 
Its whole len,,h is thirteem mlles and a hall from Chelmsford to the tide- I 
way af Collier s Reach, including a cut which unites the fivers Chelmer, 
the Blackwater, and a canal from the latter at Heybridge, to the basin 
at Collier's Reach, which was executed under the direction of Mr. John' 
Rennie, and opened in 1796. 
§ CL¥YD (The) rises in a small lake near Ruthin in Denbighshire, passes 
*.bat town and St. Asaph, where it is joined by the Edury, and falls into 
the Irish Sea, three mlles below Ryddlan castle. 
]] COLNE (The) is formed by the union of several small streams, one of 
which rises at Kit's End, in Middlesex : these unite in the vicinity of 
North biims, and flowing across Colney heath, assume a south-westedy 
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Coly ........... 
Comaick ........ 
 Conway ...... 
Coquet ......... 
Corve .......... 
Cor), ........... 
Cothy .......... 
Cowen ......... 

Ri#es. 

, Devon ...... 
i Brecknock.. 
Carnarvon.. 
Northumb .. 
' Salop ...... 
Devon ...... 
Carmarthen. 
Carmarthen. 

SVve. 
I ri,h Sea. 
Allen. 
"l'owy. 
Taf. 

Crake .......... 
Crawley ........ 
| Cray .......... 
Crouch ........ 
Croy ........... 
Cuhn, or Columb 

Derby ...... 
Kent ....... 
Essex ...... 
Bçecknock .. 
Devon ...... 
Radnor ..... 

Se& 
Dartford Creek. 
Thames. 
Usk. 
F_,x. 

Beautiful 
scenery. 

course in Tittenhanger-park. Thence giving naine to London Colney, 
Colney-park, and Colney-street ; if is increased near the latter, bv 
Meuse, from St. Alban's, and flowing on to Watlbrd, passes that town on 
the south-east ; then assuming a more westerly course, runs bv the soul 
of Rickmansworth, about a mlle and a half from which if leaves this 
county, and enters Middlesex. 
* CONWAY (he), the chicf river, takes its fise in a pool called Llyn 
Conway, situated in the mountaiuous district above Penmachnow and 
Yspythy, in the county of Carnarvon, constituting the boundary between 
the counties of Denbigh and Carnarvon for a length of seventcen toiles, 
to a townland adjoining Plas Madoc, whence, after a further course of 
about twelve toiles, it flls into the sea below Conway. Few rivers in 
England or Wales in so short a course affords so great a variety of beauti- 
fui scenery, and contribute so much at the saine rime to the convenience 
of the counties through which if flows. Llyn Conway and the early part 
of the river abound in excellent trout, and flow through a most wild and 
romantic district. Below Lima-hall, the Conwav falls in a noble cataract, 
i called the falls of the Conway : about fifty feet the stream of water shoot- 
:ing direct!v from one aperture in the solid rock to a considerable distance, 
and then descending into a rocky basin surrounded by hanging woods. 
"lqais grand scenery is succeeded by the placid gliding of the stream 
through the beautiful and fertile raie of Llanwrst. One mlle below this 
town, at Trefriw, the river becomes navigable, and contributes to the sup- 
ply of the surrounding county, with various usefnl imports. From hence 
it is a smooth navigable river, of great breadth to Conway town, where 
there still exits a pearl fishery, and where a chain suspension bridge has 
been erected in lieu of a dangerous feny ; one toile further the river meets 
the sea. The whole course of this interesting river may be about thirty 
mlles in length. 
f CRAY (The) rises at Newell in the parish of Orpington, and pursuing 
, a northerlv course, gives naine fo St. Mary's Cray, Paul's Cray, Foot's 
i Cray, Nor/:h Cray, and Crayford. From the last mentioned place if winds 
through Crayford marshes, and falls into Dartford Creek. 

| Lond. lla2ion. I 
! Daere .............. te, v:. N. York' Ril»n ...... ll  Ripley ...... 6 Knareboo' l0 
1 [ Dadlington,ham&chap l,eiccter... Hinckley .... 3 M. Bosworth 3 Atherstone..6 
_ Dagenham  ........ pa I |,:«,'x ...... Romford .... 3 XVoolwich.. 6 Barking .... 4 

284 
103 
12 211» 
* DAGENHAM. At Dagenham, on the banks of the Thames, in tht- 
winter of 1703, a destructive breach was ruade by the wind and ride, in 
consequence of which 5,000 actes and upwards of rich land were laid 
under water, and nearly 120 washed entirelv away. After many fruitless 
efforts, the damage occasioned by the cont[nuance of this breach to the 
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 1Varaes Places. 2Vumber of Mlles frvm l)sz.  opu. 
County. 
Lord. lalio», 

23 
23 
23 
24 
57 
10 

Daglingworth ....... pa. 
Dagnall .......... ham 
Dalbury ...... pa & to 
Dalby ............. pa 
Dalby ......... pa & to 
Dalby Magna ...... pa 
Dalby Parva ........ pa I 
Dalby on Wolds .... . ] 
......... ex pa lib }- I 
Dalderby .......... pa ] 
Dale * .............. to 
Dale Abbey,? ex ça lib 

G[oucester . 
Bucks ...... 
Derby ...... 
Lincoln .... 
N. R. York. 
Leicester ,.. 
Leicester... 
Leicester... 
Lincoln ... 
Pembroke .. 
Derby ..... 

Cirencester..3 
Ivinghoe ..... 
ilsoy ...... 
asingwold..9 
Vl. Mowbray 3 
Horncastle . .4 
Milford ...... 4 i 
Derby ....... 7 I 

Stroud ...... 9 
Tring ..... 5 
Burton ..... 
Alfor4 ...... 4 
N. Malton...8 
Leicester...12 
............ 13 
Mount Sorrel 8 
Tattershall ..4 
Pembroke ...5: 
Eastwood... 5 

Tetbury .... 9 I 
Dunstable...5 
U ttoxeter .. II 
Burgh ...... 7 
York ...... 12 
Rearsby .... 5 
Loughboro'..8 
Bolingbroke .7 
Cheriton .... 5 
Nottinghaln l0 

132 
136 
212 
102 
100 
111 
132 
276 
130 

239 
304 
411 
.1o7 

navigation of the river, rendered the situation of the banks a subject for 
parliamentary consideration ; in consequence of which an act was passed, 
and a small tax imposed upon shipping, for the complction of this arduous 
undertaking, which was at length accomplished by the ingenious per- 
severance of Captain Perry. A considemble pool, covering from forty to 
fifty actes, yet reumins within the embankment ; and near it is a small 
thatched circular building, denominated Dagenham Breach-house ; it is 
supported by a number of gentlemen, who, at the proper season, form 
parties, and corne here to fish. A large quantity of oak, yew, willow, &c. 
was found at a depth of about four feet below the surface of the marshes, 
in constructing the embankment. This stratum, denominated moor-log, 
was of considerable extent, about ten feet thick, and had very little admix- 
turc of earth, consisting almost wholly of trees and underwood. Bcsides 
tituber, a large quantity of hazel nuts, and also several horns of deer were 
Ibund. The expense of the embankment was £40,472 1Ss. 8d. Of this 
the original contract allowed only £25,000. Parliament afterwards granted 
£15,000 : so that after ail his anxiety, care, and fatigue, during rive years, 
the spirited undertaker of this difficult and highly important work was hot 
only left without remuneration for his labours, but obliged himself to l 
defray a portion of the cost. 
* DALE appears to have little trade, is ruinous and deserted ; in the 
time of De Vale (its ancient lord) it was a borough, had its castlc, a market, 
and other pivileges. The bay and roadsted of Dale is defended from ail 
winds except the east and south-east, where small vessels ride in two or 
tbree fathoms at low water. Near this place the Earl of Richmond, after- 
wards Henry VII., landed with a reinforcement from France, and joined 
by Rhys ap Thomas and others, they repaired to Bosworth field ; to this 
assistance he was chiefly indebted for the crown of England. These: 
foreign levies introduced the minor plague in the year 1483.. and it con-' 
tinued to rage for nearly two montbs. Its visits were repeated in 1485,' 
1506, 1517, 1528, and 1591. It came in the summer months, and its 
force varied. In 1517, it killed in three hours from its first seizure. In' 
1528, it proved mortal in six hours. At its last return, it carried off 960 
-persons in Shrewsbury alone. It affected only the English, and no other 
people, p.ot even the Scots. The parish is a peninsula, fonning the north 
extreme cheek of Milford Haven, and on its extremity, at St. Anne's head, 
are two lighthouses, first erected in the reign of Queen Arme, by the Messrs. 
Allen, and re-edified in 1800. The scenery along the shore of this parish 
is remarkably picturesque. 
ç DALE ABBEY, or De Parco Stanley, is a liberty in the hundred of 
Morleston and Litchurch. " Serlo de Grendon," says Tanner, "temp. 
Hen. lI., first placed a prior and convent of black canons here in Depe Dale, 
from the monastery of Calke, but they continued not long, and were suc- 
ceeded by two acts of Premonstratensians, one from Tupholme, the other 
from Welbeck ; but these a!so forsaking the old place, upon part of the 
neighbonring park at Stanley, Villiam Fitz Rauf, Seneschal of Normandy, 
4 
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Dale ............... to 
Dalharn ............ pa 
DalinghDe ......... pa 
Dallinton .......... pa 
Dallint2ton ......... pa 
I Mlpool .......... haro 
Dalston ........ ta & t, 
Da]ton .............. t,* 
Dalton .............. 
Dalton ............. fo 

N. R. York. 
,'-u fil ,Ik ..... 
Sufft,lk .... 
Northamp.. 
ISussex ..... 
Chester .... 
Cumberland 
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Number of Miles from 

Thirsk ..... 9 
Newmarket. 6 
M. Wickham 5 
Northarnpton 2 
Battle ...... 6 
Parkgate ....  
Carlisle ..... 4 
K Lonsdale 5 
Neestle.. 11 

Helmslev .... 
Mildenhk|!.. 8 
Framlingham 6 
Daventry., 10 
.Mayfield. .... 8 
Bidston ..... 5 
Wigton ..... 7 
Burton ...... 2 
Ormskirk ...8 
Morpeth .... 8 

K. Moorside  
Bury St. Ed. 9 
Aldboro'... 10 
' Toweester ..9 
Hailsham ...9 
G. Bebbi ngton5 
Longtown .. 12 
Lancaster ...9 
Chorle¥ ..... 4 
Blytb ...... 12 

[Lond. 
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and Jeffery de Salicosa Mara, who married Maud his daughter, founded. 
in the year 1204, an abbey of the Premonstratensian Order, from New- 
bouse, to the honour of the blessed Virgin Mary. It was endowed with 
estates to the yearly value of £144 12s. at the dissolution, when Gervas 
Kingston, Esq., was the reputed patron ; the site was afterwards, in the 
35th of Henry VIII., granted to Francis Poole.'" Mr. Pilkington, in his 
View of Derbyshire, furnishes the following amusing and interesting par- 
ticulars relating to Dale Abbey :'" This abbey was a religious bouse of the 
Prenmnstratensian Order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. A monk 
who belonged to it, has left in manuscript a history of its foundation, as 
related by Maud de Salicosamara, who built the church belonging fo the 
abbey. The principal facts and circumstances recorded in this history are 
these :--There once lived in the street of St. Mary in Derby, a baker, who 
was particularly distinguished by his great charity and devotion. After 
having spent many years in acts of benevolence and piety, he was in a dream 
called to give a very trying proof of his good principles ; he was required 
by the Virgin Mary to relinquish ail his worldly substance, to go to Depe 
Dale, and to lead a solitary life in the service of ber son and herself. He 
accordingly left ail his possessions, and departed entirely ignorant of the 
:place to which he should go. However, directing his course towards the 
east, and passing through the village of Stanley, he heard a woman saying 
to a girl : "Take with thee out calves, and drive them to Depe Dale, and 
return immediately.' Regarding this event as a particular interposition of 
Divine Providence, he was overwhehned with astonishment, and drawing 
near, he said, "Tell me, good woman, where is Depe Dale ?' when he 
received this answer, ' Go with the girl, and she, if you please, will show 
you the place.' Upon his arrival, he found it a very marshy land, and 
very distant from ail human habitation. Proceeding from hence to the east, 
he came to a rising ground, and under the side of the bill, cut in the rock a 
small dwelling, and built an altar towards the south, and there spent day and 
night in the divine service, with hunger, thirst, cold, and want. It happened 
that one day a person of great consequence, by name Ralph, the son of 
Jeremund, came in pursuit of the diversion of hunting into his woods at 
Ockbrook, and when he approached the place where this hermit lived, and saw 
the smoke rising from his cave, he was filled with indignation and astonish- 
ment, that anyone shouldhave the rashness and effrontery to make for him- 
self a dwelling in his woods without his permission. Going then fo the 
place, he found a man clothed with old rags and skins ; and inquiring into 
i the cause and circumstances of his case, his anger gave wayto the emotions 
'of pity, and to express his compassion, he granted him the ground where 
his hermitage was situated, and the tithe of his mill at Burgh, now 
Burrowash, for his support. It is related that the old enemy of the human 
race then endeavoured to tender him dissatisfied with his condition, but 
that he resolutely endured ail the calamities of his situation. One of the 
greatest evils wh|ch he suffered was from want of water ; but from this he 
was relieved by discovering a spring in the western part of the valley. 
Near this he built a cottage, and an oratory in honour of the blessed 
Virgin, and ended his days in the service of God. Serto de Grendon, 
Lord of Badely, a kmght of eminent valour, great wealth, and diatinguished 
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1-11 Dalton ............. to I N. R. York. ] Thirsk .... :51Ahlborough. 4 1Ripon ...... 
 1 [ Dalton ............. to I N. R. York. [ Greta Bridge 4  Bowes ...... 9 [ Richmond ... 4 
I 
L5 Dalton ............. to] ,V. R. York. [ [|u,ldersfiel4.2  Mirfiehl ..... 2 | ,Vakefield .. 8 
15 Dalton ............. to I W. R. York. [ Rotherham . .3  Shefiïel4 ..... 8 ] Todwick .... 4 
I birth, who married first Margery, the daughter of the above Ralph, and 
]afterwards Maud, Lady of Celston, gave (lst of ltenry II.) to his god- 
Imother, during ber lire, the place of Dope Dale, with its appurtenances, 

and some other land in the neighbourhood. She had a son whom she 
educated for holy orders, that ho might perform divine service in ber 
chapel at Dope Dale, and herself resided af a small distance southward of 
this situation. But in a short time afterwards, with the consent and 
approbation of this venerable matron, th« above Serto de Grendon invited 
canons from Calke, and gave them the place at Depe Dale. When these 
canons were settled bore, they, with immense labour and expense, built a 
church and other offices. Their prior also went to the court of Rome, and 
obtained several important privileges for them ; and the place was much 
fi'equented by persons of ail ranks, some of whom were large benefactors 
to this establishment. IIowever, in process of rime, when the canons 
already mentioned had been long separated from the social conversation of 
mou, and became corrupted by the prosperity of their situation, they began 
to grow negligent of the divine service. They frequented the forest more 
than the church, and were more intent upon hunting than prayer and 
meditation. But the king, hearing of their insolent conduct, commanded 
them to resign every thin gE into the hands of their patron, and te return to 
the place from whence they came.'" These canons, were, however, soon 
afterwards succeeded by six white canons of the Prenonstratensian Order, 
to whom the park of Stanley was giron, but how or bv whom the writer of 
the history acknowledges himself ignorant. "' But I lope," continues Mr. 
Pilkington, "" I shall be able to throw some light upon the doubful point, 
by means of the obliging information of the Rev. Robert Wilmot, of 
Morley. One of the windows of the church at Morley consists of painted 
glass, with inscriptions, which are plainly designed to record some re- 
markable events. The glass was brought from Dale Abbey, when it 
,cas dissolved, and was intended to convey an idea of the following cir- 
cumstances. According to tradition, the keepers of the park or forest, 
being disturbed by the encroachments of the monks, carried their com- 
plaints to the king ; and with a view of representing this fact, they are 
painted upon the glass in green habits, standing before him with this in- 
scription," Whereofwe complain unto the king ;' when they receive this 
answer, "Go and tell him to colne to me.' In another part of the 
window the person against whom the complaint is lodged, appears kneel- 
ing belote the king. With a view of adjusting the dispute, and giving 
satisfaction to both parties, the king, it is said, granted to the canons at 
Dope Dale as much land as betwixt two suns could be encircled with a 
plough drawn by deer, which were to be caught from the forest. This is 
expressed by two other inscriptions : " Go take them, and tame them.' " Go 
mke ground with the plough." We find that this determination of the 
king was carried into execution : for upon the glass is painted a man with 
a plough drawn by deer, with these ords underneath : " Here Sir Robert 
plougheth with them.' What extent of ground was encompassed in this 
way cannot now be ascertained. But it is probable that it comprehended the 
precincts of the abbey, or the xvhole liberty if Dale. The canons, in whose 
favour this grant was ruade, experienced many difficulties and distresses in 
heir new situation. Having passed six vears in excessive poverty, they 
eut the tops of the oaks in the parks, sold (hem, and returned to Tupholme. 
To supply this loss of worshippers, VVilliam de Grendon sent for and 
procured rive canons of the Premonstratenlan Order from Welbeck ; but 
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they experienced no less grievous sufferings than their predecessors, and 
were soon recalled by the abbot. Though every attempt which had yet 
been ruade to establish a religious house at Depe Dale proved unsuccessful, 
effectual steps vere at length taken for the execution of that purpose, 
through the concurrence and pious zeal of several different persons. 
Geoffrey de Salicosamara, or Saucemere, who had married Maud, the 
grandaughter of William Jeremund, was promised the village of Stanley 
as part of his wife's dower ; but having no children, this pair earnestly 
entreated their father to offer it to God, and to build a religious house in 
the park of the saine village. This request was readily granted, and fo 
carry their designs more effectually into execution, the father sent for 
William de Grendon, his sister's son, who was lord of Ockbrook, and 
requested him to contribute towards the accomplishment of their pious in- 
tentions. He told his nephew, that as he was patron of the ancient place of 
Depe Dale» where several different congregations of religious men had 
successively resided, but had been driven awav by extreme poverty, he 
wished him to resign it for the plantation of  new society, and to join 
with him in providing for its support, out of the lands, possessions, and 
goods which God had granted them. This proposal was immediately 
complied with ; the nephew consenting to resign the house with al: its 
I appurtenances, on condition that divine service should be celebrated every 
:day by a priest in the chapel of Depe Dale, for his own soul and the souls 
of his ancestors and posterity, and for the souls of all those who rested in 
Christ there ; and that in an inn there, should be placed on a large table a 
daily supply fom the convent of bread and beer, and distributed among the 
poor of the neighbouring forest. The grant, under these conditions, was 
gratefully accepted by his uncle ; and the execution of the whole business 
was committed to Geoffrey and Maud Saucemere, nor did thev delav a 
single moment the accomplishment of a design which they had temseles 
originally suggested. Having received charters and other instruments 
necessary for the foundation of a religious house, they went to New-bouse, 
in Lincolnshire, and brought from thence ninê canons, 'ho were admitted 
into the Premonstratensian Order, already established at Depe Dale." 
According to tradition, the church belonging to the abbey was a verv grand 
and magnificent structure; but scarcely any part of it is uow standing, 
except the arch of the east window, which is partially covered with ivy, 
and forms a pleasing object. The chapel, built by the godmother of Serlo 
de Grendon, stands at a little distance from the abbey ruins, and divine 
service is, we believe, yet regularly performed in it. Bevond, on a pleasant 
wooded hill, is the hermitage, or cave, cut in the rock by the poor baker. 
This is overhung with trees ; it had originally a window on each side o 
the door-way ; but these bave been bricked up many years. The abbev 
buildings appear to have been of considerable extent, various parts havin 
been converted into dwelling-houses and barns, which vet remain. Some 
of the windows of these houses contain painted glas with inscriptions, 
which sufficiently mark their origins. 

* DALTON in Furness is agreeably situated in the midst of a most 
fertile country. It probably derived its naine, in Saxon rimes, from its 
situation among dells or vallies ; but its historical importance is derived 
from its connection with Furness Abbey. King Stephen, in granting cer- 
tain privileges to the abbot, contributed greatly to the importance of this 
town, xvhich became the capital of Furness, and continued so till the 
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Dannaby ............ to 
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E. R. York. 
N. R. York. 
Dorset ...... 
Wilts ...... 
Essex ...... 
N. R. York. 
N. R. York. 
,V. R. York 
E. R. York. 
Kent ....... 
Chester 
StafforoE .... 
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Derby ...... 
W. R. York 
Derby ...... 

Number of Miles from 

I Bevedey .... 5 
' Darlington.. 4 
Axminster .. 4 
I Cranbourn .. 4 
 Chelmsford..6 
Guisborough .8 
N. Allerton..3 
Rotherham ..6 
Kingst. on H 10 
Dartford .... 
Frod.shara...5 
Barnesley .... 5 
Wednesbury 1 
Tuxford .... 
Matloek .... 3 
Knaresboro' 10 
Derby ...... 1 

M. Weighton 5 
Stokesly...10 
Chard ....... 4 
Wilton .... 10 
Mal don ...... 5 
Easington . .. 7 
Richmond .. 9 
Wakefield .. 12 
Hornsea ..... 2 
Gravesend...6 
Warrington..5 
Wortley ..... 7 
Walsall ..... 
E. Retford.. 7 
Bakewell .... 
Masham .... II 
Ashborn ... 12 

Poeklington. 9 
Scorton ..... 6 
Beaminster 
Downton .... 6 
Witham ..... 7 
V¢hitby .... 8 
Darlington.. 10 
Barnsley .... 6 
Leaven ...... 3 
Bromley .... 12 
Northwich .. 8 
Vrakefield . 12 
'olverhamp 4 [ 
Worksop.. 13 [ 
Chesterfield l0 [ 
Ripley ...... 8 [ 
AIfreton .... 12 [ 

DisL [ PolY ! 
.Lond. ]laiton. 

188 273 
237 196 
144 434 
94 716 
35 1069 
246 1392 
228 851 
165 139 
194 37 
17 588 
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164 623 
125 6647 
140 162 
147 1937 
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dissolution ; when its consequence began to decline. Dalton consists of 
one principal street, which terminates in a spacious market-place. The 
appearance of the town has been much improved, many of the old houses 
having been rebuilt. From its situation on a lime-stone eminence, much 
inconvenience is experienced by the inhabitants, from the difficulty in 
obtaining soft water, which is ail brought by hand from a small brook in 
the neighbouring valley. On a rocky eminence, westward of the town, 
is a tower of an ancient castle, erected probably to guard the northern 
approach of the abbey. In this fortress the chief of that religious house 
held his court, and secured his prisoners. The building contains three 
floors, and is now appropriated to the court-leet, and baron, of the lord 
of the manor and liberty of Furness. The church is a small neat build- 
ing, with an organ. The parish of Dalton is divided into four townships, 
and the customary tenements of each, paying the same yearly rent, can- 
hot be divided by the proprietor, and are hot divisable by will. It used to 
be a custom for every tenant to furnish the abbot with a man and horse for 
the service of the king. Dalton bas been noted for its annual hunts. 
This jubilee was formerly denomiuated the Daltou route. In the vear 
1631, this place was visited by the plague, which raged for nine mon'ths, 
and swept away a considerable portion of the inhabitants. From the 
parish register it appears, that 360 persons fell victims to this pestilence. 
On the summit of an eminence called High Haume, about a toile from 
Dalton, is a circular mound, partly surrounded by a trench, which appears 
to have been a fortified beacon. Dalton possesses four grammar- 
schools, and a monthly book club is held here. It was the native place of' 
the celebrated artist, George Romney, 'ho was born on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1734. His father was a cabinet-maker, and young Romney xvas 
early initiated in the business. In this narrow sphere, his genius 
soon indicated itself by many curious sketches and contrivances con- 
nected with the business. A talent for music led him also to construct 
various musical instruments. This, however, was not the proper theatre 
for the display of his talents, and his inclination soon impelled him to more 
congenial pursuits. Af ter some years spent in his father's business, he was 
placed under the direction of an obscure itinerant painter, to whom he was 
articled for a terre of years. Calculated as such a school might appear to 
repress, rather than foster talents, the genius of young Romney presently 
soared above these discouragements, and vindicated its native privileges. 
At York, he attracted the notice of Sterne, who engaged him to paint 
several scenes of his Tristrara Shandy. Having parted from his master, 
tot upon the most amicable terres, he returned to Lancashire, where he 
gave to the xvorld several paintings. In 1762, he came to London; and 
'some rime afterwards, commenced his travels into France and Italy, in 
pursuit of improvement. On his return, he commenced his career of 
portrait painting xvith distioguishcd success. His health having declincd,, 
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he retired to his native town, where he died on the 15th of November, 
1802, and was buried at Dalton. His private character was marked by 
some eccentricities ; but he was honest and warm in his attachments. As 
an artist, we may rank bim with Reynolds and Gainsborough. He had a 
rapid execution, and an eye that did hOt often deviate from nature. 
Markel, Saturday.--Fairs, June 6th, for horned cattle ; and October 23d, for horned cattle 
horses, and pedlery. 
 DARLIïGTON. This large and populous market-town, which is 
also a borough by prescription, is situated in the south-east division of the 
ward fo which it gives naine. If is of verv remote origin. The town is 
situated on the side of a hill, gently incli6ing to the east, at the foot of 
which flows the river Skerne, over which is a bridge of three arches. If 
the circumstance is true, that the Skerne was anciently callcd the Dar or 
Der, the naine of the town may bave been derived from that word, from 
the Saxon Inge, signifying a meadow bordering upon a river, and from 
Ton, a villa or town. It consists of several streets, branching from an ex- 
tensive square, in which the market is held ; and bas a clean and respect- 
able appearance. Soon after the episcopal see was established at Durham, 
in the time of King Etheldred, Stere, a nobleman, obtained permission 
from the king, that Darlington, with its appendages, should be restored 
to St. Cuthbert, to which restitution the king, Wulston, Archbishop of 
York, and Bishop Aldwine, became witnesses. When Bishop Carilepho 
removed the seculars from the cathedral at Durham, this town was 
appointed one of the places for ther reception. The church is the princi- 
pal ornament of the town. It stands at the south-west angle of the 
market-place, and was erected by Bishop Hugh Pudsey, about the year 
1160. Between that period and 1164, the saine prelate built a mansion- 
bouse near the church ; and also instituted a deanery, with three secular 
canons or prebendaries. These works he is supposed to bave effected with 
the vast sums of public money which he had rigorously extorted for the 
alleged purpose of redeeming the king from captivity. When the college 
of prebendaries was dissolved in the reign of Edward VI., in the year 1550, 
notwithstanding the opulence of the foundation, and the extent of the 
parish, only a small portion was reserved for the maintenance of a 
minister ; the annual net produce amounting to no more than £22 6s. 8d. 
Darlington church is a spacious structure, in the form of a cross, with a 
tower and spire rising from the centre, to the height of 180 feet : the stone 
of which it is built is supposed to have been brought from Cockfield Fell. 
about twelve mlles distant. The west door is highly finished with arch- 
ings and pilasters, alternately cylindrical and octagonal. Previously to 
the dissolution, here were four chantries, one of which, called Marshall's 
chantry, was amply endowecl; and the endowments having been vested in the 
crown, were, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, granted for the foundation 
of a grammar-school, through the solicitations of Henry, Earl of Darling- 
ton, and Bishop Pilkington. The charter was granted on the 15th of .lune, 
1567 ; and a portrait of the royal foundress, with the charter in her hand, 
was placed in the school, by the late George Allan, Esq., F.S.A., as a 
memorial of his gratitude for having received part of his education there. 
The school, as well as the building, formerly the bishop's palace, is 
situated near the margin of the river; the latter having become very 
ruinous was repaired by Bishop Cosin ; but having since his rime been 
totally neglected, is now farmed of the bishol's housekeeper, who holds it 
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by patent for lire, as a workhouse for the poor. Numerous charitable 
donations have been made in this parish. The eligible situation of 
Darlington, ifs large market, which is abundantly supplied with corn, 
cattle, sheep, wool, &c., and the cheapness of provisions, render if a sort 
of emporium for manufactures. The woollen business is very flourishing ; 
particularly the ordinary kind of stuffs, as tamnies, moreens, &c. Here 
is also a large manufactory of linens of different descriptions : particularly 
diapers, huckabacks, and checks. The cotton manufacture was introduced 
some years ago, and is in a very flourishing state. Near the town a 
mill has been erected for the grinding of optical glasses ; the first of the 
kind ever constructed in Great Britain. This, and another mill for the 
spinning of hemp and flax, were invented by the late ingenious John 
Kendrew, a native of Darlington. Here is also a third mill for the 
spinning of wool, by which, and the various manufactories, the labouring 
poor are well supplied with emloyment. Agriculture has been successfully 
pursued in the environs of Darlington, chiefly through the patronage of a 
respectable society, which holds its meetings in the town, and rotes 
premiums according to merit. There is a handsome town-house, with 
commodious shambles, of recent erection. The streets are lighted with 
oil, and some new ones have been built, and other improvements have 
taken place, in pursuance of an act of parliament passed in 1823. A rail- 
road frcn Wilton-park colliery to Stockton passes within halfa mlle of 
Darlingto, Here are dissenting chapels tbr Methodists, Quakers. Inde- 
pendents, u ld Baptists, and also a Roman Catholic chapel, with National 
and Lan«.sterian schools; two alms-houses, and a public dispensary. 
A mechanics institute has been established here. Near the town a minerai 
spring was discovered in 1805, said fo be serviceable in scorbutic diseases ; 
and there is another at Croft, about four mlles from Darlington. Niany 
topographers mention some remarkable pifs or ponds, near the river Tees, 
but hOt communicating with it, called Hell Ketfles, about which strange 
reports have obtained circulation, which, however, are destitute of founda- 
tion ; and the most probable opinion is, that they are nothing more than 
old mari pits. 
Market, Mon4ay.--Fairs, first Monday in March, Easter-Monday, Vhit-Monday, Monda)" 
fortnight after V(hit-Monday, November 2"2d, and a fortnighl after, for cattle, horses, and 
sheep.--13aners, Backhouse, draws on Esdaile and Co. ; William Skinner an4 Co., on 
Barclay and Co.-- lnn, the King's Head. 
* DARTFORD. The pleasant town of Dartford is seated on a narrow 
valley, in a ford of the Darent, whence originates its name. The manor 
was an ancient demesne of the Saxon kings; and in the Domesday 
Survey, it is described as having "'a church worth sixty shillings, and 
three chapels.'" Lambard imagines, that "" there was some faire house of 
the king's, or of some others," in this town in the reign of Henry III., as 
lsabella, the king's sister, was married here by proxy, in 1235, to the 
Emperor Frederic, who had sent an embassy with the Archbishop of 
Cologne for the purpose. Edward III. held a tournament at Dartford, on 
his return from France, in 1331. The most remarkable historical event, 
however, connected with the history of this town, was the insurrection 
under Wat Tyler, in the fifth of Richard II. ; the particulars of which are 
well known to every historical reader. Edward III. founded a nunnery 
here, in 1355, and committed its government to the order of Friar's 
Preachers. Richard II. inc'eased the possessions of the nuns; and 
Edward IV. confirmed th lormer grants, and gave them a new charter. 
tlenry VIII. fitted up the buildings as a royal palace; but Edward VI. 
graated it, with the manor of Dartford, and its apl)urtenances, and his park 
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in Dartford, called Washmeade, to Anne of Clevcs, in exchange for lands 
in Surrey. When she died they rex-erted fo the crown. Queen Elizabeth, 
during her progress in Kent, in 1573, resided "" in her palace at Dartlbrd," 
two days. Sir Edward D'Arcy, who had a life lease of the priory, gave 
if the naine of Dartford-place, by which appellation, and that of the Place, 
or Place-house, it has ever since been known. The remains are of brick, 
and consist of a large embattled gatevay, with some adjoining buildings 
on the south, now used as a farm-house ; the garden and stock-yard 
occupy the remaining part of the site of the priory, which was of great 
extent. Dartford church, near the river, in the north-east part of the 
town, is a spacious edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with 
a tower, embattled at the north-west side. It has two burial grounds-- 
one round the church, and the other on the top of a high h.:ll, whicl: 
overlooks the tower of the church; it was repaired in 1793. I« the 
chancel, on the north side, is a mural monument, in commemoration o 
Sir John Spihnan, or Spielman, a German, who first introduced the 
manufacture of paper into this kingdom. This was in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who granted him the subordinate manor of Portbridge, or Bycknore, 
anciently an appendage to the priory. Here he built a mill t'or the 
, making of writing paper ; and in the 31st of Elizabeth, who knighted him, 
and to whom he was a jeweller, he obtained a license for the sole gather- 
ing for ten years, of ail rags, &c., necessary tbr the making of such paper. 
He died in 1607 ; his eflïgy, with that of his lady, are exhibited on the 
monument, kneeling ata desk. In different parts of the church, are 
several slabs, curiously inlaid with brass. Here also are several memorials 
/br the Beers and Twistletons, of Horseman's-place, in this parish, and for 
other respectable families. In the principal church-yard, which from its 
situation on the bill above the town, to the east, overlooks even the tower 
of the church itself, xvas a chantry chapel, dedtcated to St. Èdmund the 
:Martyr; and the road leading up toit is, in old deeds, called St. Edmund's- 
hill. A hermitage is recorded fo have been established here, in 1235. 
The charitable benefactions for the useof the poor are numerous: an 
alms-house vas founded here, under a license from Henry VI. ; and in 
ancient rental, it is called the Spytell-house. In 15d5, and so late as the 
reign of James I., there was a fishery at Dartford Creek. From the estab- 
lishment of the different mills near it on the Datent, the town is now in a 
very flourishing state. The original paper mill erected by Sir John Spil- 
man, about half a toile above the bridge, occupted the siteof the gunpowder 
mills ; and another mill, at a short distance below it, for the manufacture 
of paper, stands where Geoffrey Box, of L:.ege, erecteà a mill for slitting 
iron bars into rods, &c., supposed to bave been the first of the kind in 
England, as early as the year 1590. The bridge is now a commodious 
structure, but was very narrow and dangerous, till between forty and fiftv 
years ago, when it was altered at the expense of the county. It is sup- 
posed to have been originally built soon after the fourth of Edward III. 
About the saine period that the bridge was repaired, the old market-house 
and shambles were taken down, and new buildings for the purpose erected in 
a [ess inconvenient situation : the road through the town was also amended, 
and new payements ruade. Corn is sold here in great quantities, annually: 
below the town is a good wharf. The bouses are chiefly disposed in one 
principal street, through which passes the high road, and two smaller ones, 
I branching off af right angles. On Dartford Brent, an eminence above the 
!town, on the east, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, lay encamped 
|with his army, in 1452, at the time that Henry VI. was encamped 
l on Blackheath. This place was the rendezvous also of General F, airfax's 
armv, in 1648. Several years ago, a small neat bridewell was erected 
just'without the town. The petty sessions for the uppcr division of the 
Lathe of Sutton at Hone are holden here. 
larel, Saturday.Fair, August 2d, for hotes and bullocks.J[ail arrives 10.0 afternoon ; 
departs 4 37 mornm, Ban]e s Da d 
I .... "  "! '-- - " , "" James and C., draw on llasterman & Co.lnn, tho 
Itlll, nnd tbe ltll| and George. 
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Devon ...... 
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Number of 3iles from 

Tavistock ... , .............. . .............. 

Exeter ..... 26 
Bamesley ...3 
Blackburn .. 2 
S Middleton 10 
Kineton .... 4 
Eton ........ 

Modbury... 14 
Huddersfield 9 
Haslingde . .6 
Sheffield...12 
Southam .... 
Colnbrook .. ,2 

Kingsbridge 14 
XVakefield .. 6 
Preston .... 11 
............ 11 
Vfarwick ..13 
XVindsor .... 2 

Disl. ] Popu- 
207 I 353 
203 ] 4597 
175 426 
")09 I 2667 
07 6972 
174 153 
80 ... 

 DARTMOUTH is a considerable seaport, borough, and market-town, 
situated in the hundred of Coleridge. It lies near the confluence of the 
river Dart, from which it takes its naine, with the British channel. The 
borough, which was incorporated by Edward III., sends one member to 
parliament, and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, tweh'e common 
councilmen, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town clerk, and a high steward, was 
formed out of Cliion, Dartmouth, and Hardness, which were originallythree 
distinct towns or villages, and still possess some distinct local regulations. 
Dartmouth comprises the three parishes of St. Petrox, St. Saviour, and 
Townstall. One of the churches is situated on a bill, about a quarter of a 
mlle from the town, and having a tower sixtv-nine feet high, forms a good 
sea-mark. The harbour, the entrance of hich is defended by a castle, 
and two platforms of cannon, is very safe, and can contain rive hundred 
ships. Browne Wil|is informs us, that this fortress was erected by Henry 
VII., who " agreed for himself and heirs, to pay the corporation £40 per 
armure, for their building a strong and mighty tower and bulwark, with 
lime and stone, for furnishing the same with guns, artil|ery, and ordnance, 
and for finding a chain in length and strength suflïcient." The castle, 
however, is hOt large, and but thinly mounted with cannon. It stands in 
a situation highly beautiful, and is surrounded with a lmmber of rich oaks, 
from the midst of which, adding greatly to the picturesque scenè,spring 
up the tower and spire of a small church. "" The view towards the mouth 
of the harbour," observes Dr. Maton, "' exhibits such a happy assemblage i 
of objects for a picture, that it is, perhaps, scarceiy to be exceeded. A 
rocky knoll, projecting from the shore, makes an admirable fore-ground. 
One of the side screens is formed by the picturesque castle with the ad- 
joining church, just emerging from a fine wood, which enriches the right 
hand side; the other, a high promontor); with a fort at its feet; 
whilst the main sea appears in front through a narrow opening, and leaves 
nothing for the imagination to wish for in the composition.'" The vestiges 
of another castle, of a circular form, more ancient, but hot so strong, are 
visible af the south end of the town. From the bay, the view of the town 
is eminently pleasing, as the houses appear situated on the declivity of a 
craggy hill, and extending, embosomed among trees, nearly a mlle along the 
waters' edge. The dock-yards and quay project into the river, and cause 
an apparent curvature in its course, which has a very beautiful effect; 
while the uniformity is farther broken by the ships of war and smaller 
vessels, gliding along its current. The rocks on each side are composed 
of a glossy purple-coloured slate, and their summits are fringed with 
various plants and shrubs. From the situation of the ground, however, 
some of the streets are much higher than others ; most of them are incom- 
modiously narrow ; and the lower fier of houses frequently commutficates 
with that above by flights of steps. The town of Dartmouth was first 
represented in parliament in the twenty-sixth of Edward I. ; but it affer- 
wards intermitted sending till the reign of Edward III., since which the 
members have been regularly returned. The right of election is possessed 
by the corporation, who bave the power of creating freemen. A consider- 
able portion of the trade of Da«tmouth arose from the Newfoundland 
fishery, which is carried on to a great ex'ent, and employs about 3,000 
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Ilertford... 
Wilts ...... 
Chster .... 
Chester .... 
Northamp.. 
Breton ...... 
Pembr{ke .. 
Pembroke .. 

Number of Mile ri'oto 

Welwvn .... 3 1 Hitchin ..... 9 ] Hertford .... 6 
Mahns'bury..5 I V-oot. Basset 5 1 Chippenham 7 
Northwich . .2 ] Middlewich. 5 1 Tarporley ...9 
Congleton ...5 1 ............ 4 1Sandbach. 4 
No:thampt, 13 I Bvfield ...... 7 I Towcester 13, 
Breton ...... 1 I Bimlt ...... 14 ] Hay ........ 16 
,Vhitchurch 3 Fisguard... 15 ] Llanhowel . ._15 
St. David's . .3 ............ 17  V'hitchurc .6 

Dist. ] Popu- 
Lm,d. ]lation. 
27 /593 
93 561 
172 4928 
166 .... 
72  3646 
170 1321 
281 I 2388 

DRT- men ; but has declined latterlv. The chief markets are the different ports 
otrrm in the Mediterranean ; the returns from which are generally wine, oil, fruit. 
salt, &c. The quay is large and convenient; and before it is a spacious street 
of large and commodious houses, in which the principal merchants reside. 
The Dissenters, who are verv numerous, have a large meeting-house here ; 
and there are three charity-shools for the education of the children of the 
Twice des- poorer classes. Dartmouth bas been twice destroyed by tire : in the reigns 
troed by of Richard I. and tlenrv IV. The French were, in both instances, the 
invaders ; and both times escaped with slight loss ; yet, on landing here 
a third rime, in tbe year 1404, they were intercepted by the peasants and 
women, and the whole party either taken or slain, together with their 
leader, Mons. De Castell. In the rime of the civil wars, the town was 
garrisoned for the king; but in January, 1645, it was stormed bv the 
Ibrces commanded by General Fairfax. The manor was granted by the 
conqueror to Judhael de Totnais, and from bim passed to the Zouches, 
of whom it is probable thc Dawneys purchased it, and conveyed to the 
ïeuksburys, merchants ; and these granted it to the town in the 15th 
of Edward III. In the second of Edward IV., it appears to bave escheated 
to the crown, and to have been bestowed on Nevill, Lord Falconbridge, 
and after his decease given to the Duke of Clarence, brother to the king. 
Again reverting to the crown on the death of the duke, it was given to the 
Carews by Henry VIII. ; and, tbough their title was confirmed by Mary 
in 1557, it once more returned to the sovereign. Elizabeth, in the twentv- 
third of ber reign, bestowed it on  Downing,  Asheton, and 
Robert Peter ; from the two latter it came to the corporation, by which it 
Custm- is still held. I-Iere is a quay for unloading goods, and a custom-house ; 
bouse, and the chief articles exported at present are cvder and barley. Port wine is 
chief ar- 
ticles of largely imported; the coasting trade is alto extensive. Dock yards for 
exportation, ship building contribute to furnish employment for the labouring classes. 
Here is an alms-house for decayed mariners, founded in 1671, and likewise 
another alms-house, and three charity-schools. 
Market, Friday.--Bankers Harris and Co., draw on Stevenson, Sait, and Co.Inn, the 
Castle. 
 DAVENTRY. The market-town of Daventry, or Daventre, extends 
along the sides and summit of a bill, and is encompassed on the south and 
east by a range of hitls. The naine is usuatly pronounced Danetre, a 
local abbreviation of its proper name, and from this arbitrarv denomination, 
a notion bas been imbibed by the common people, that'the place is of 
Danish origin. In conformity with this conceit has been taken the device 
for tbe dress of the town crier, who bears on his badge of office, the figure 
of a Dane in thc act of felling a tree. The antiquary, however, proceeding 
l upon a more sotid foundation, is unwilling to trust to tbe vague evidence 
Probable !of local tradition. The most probable derivation is in the British words 
derivatiou of -. V 
its naine. :ry-a on-tree, signifying the town of the two Avons, which is perfectly 
descriptive of the situation of the place bctween two rivers, bearing the 
saine naine. Daventry appears to bave been a place of considerable im- 
portance at the period of the conquest, and formed part of the immense 
possessions of the Countess Judith, niece of the Conqueror, and consort ot 
the great Earl of Northumberland. After that nobleman's decapitation, 
having fallen under the displeasure of the Conqueror, ber estates were 
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alienated. A priory for monks of the Cluniac order was founded here in 
1090. The rich endowments of this religious bouse did not fail to 
excite the cupidity of Cardinal Wolsey, who obtained by the most unjust 
means a grant of it from Pope Clemcnt and Henry VIII., under the pre- 
text of enabling him to erect his new colleges of Ipswich, and Christ- 
church, Oxford. The conventual was afterwards converted into the 
parochial church, which was taken down some years ago, and a new 
edifice erected on the site. Some remains of the old building are still 
visible ; these consist of some doorways and ancient windows, supposed 
to have belonged to the refectory ; also a large flight of steps conducting 
to the apartments. Daventry is a corporate town, and is govcrned by 
a bailiff, twelve burgesses twenty common-council men, one recorder, 
two serjeants at mace, and a town clerk. The bailiff, during his continu- 
ance in office, is justice of peace of thc quorum, and chier clerk of the 
market. The recorder and town clerk must be barristers of law. The 
former, by virtue of his office, is continued a justice of peace for lire. The 
bailiff, and ex-bailiff, with the rccorder, constitute a quorum, and mav 
issue writs for the rccovery of debts uader an hundrcd pounds, and the two 
serjcants at mace are empowered to make the arrests. This quorum alone 
have coagnizance of ail causes within the borough. None but townsmen 
are qualified to servë on the local juries ; and the iuhabitants are exempt 
from serving on juries at the assizes, or sessions, tlere is a grammar- 
Fumons fi ,r 
school in xvhich seventeen boys are educated. This place i famous for the  the sale of 
sale of horses, having no less than rive fairs for that purpose. About hall hores. 
a mlle to the south of the town is the celebrated Borough, or Burrough-hill, I 
usually called Dane's-hill, a spot eminently intcrcsting to the antiquarv. 
I 
The whole summit is nearly occupicd by a very extensive encampmegt, I 
which, in magnitude, surpasses every other similar work in the kingdom, i 
It is in the shape of a human foot, and resembles that in Somersetshire, 
called XVorle Berry. The length is about a mlle, and the breadth, in the 
widest part, about a quarter, and comprises an arca of 190 acres : a space 
which was capable of arranging 100,000 men. The whole of this immense lmmenso 
encampment was variously defended. The different points, according to encamp- 
the nature of the grounds, had two, three, or fou-r valla as a security, ment. 
Tovards the northern extremity of the hill, the encampment was divided 
by two ramparts, which extended across the area, and separated from the 
rest, a space of about twelve acres. This part is in a circular form, and on 
the north--east end has a high mount, which was doubtless the pretorium 
of the general. Ou the south side of the hill, distant about three hundred 
yards from the larger encampment, is a small camp, encompassed by a 
single fosse and vallum, having trenches on the east and west sidcs. Itis 
in form of a parallelogram, and comprises an area of about an acre.: 
At the foot of the hill, on the south, is a remarkable spot called Burnt 
Wails, where a variety of arched vaults, walls, and foundations of buildings 
have been discovered. These are all comprised within a space of about 
six acres, which was formerlv surrounded with a fosse. Contiguous to this 
are the vestiges of a fortified place, known b¥ the name of John of Gaunt's J..,hn -f 
castle, though eminently connected xvith the great Roman station. Gaunt'Scastle.. 
Respecting this grand millitarv, post, various conjectures have been 
hazarded, and much learned discussion cmp!oyed. In the ahsence of ail 
direct historical evidence, and as particular circumstances have influenced 
their judgmcnts, antiquaries have been led to attribute its origiu to the 
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D,xvrrTar. Britons, Romans, Danes, and Saxons. The most respectable authority, 
however, seems at present inclined to give it to the Romans, and to fix 
Birth-place here their station of Benavenna. George Andrew, Bishop of Fearns and 
of George Leighlin in Ireland, was a native of Daventry. After taking his degrees at 
Andrev, 
3ishop ï the University of Oxford, and receiving the gown, he removed into Ireland, 
Fear»s and where he was appointed to the deanery of Limerick, and afterwards pre- 
aehô i fered fo the bishopric of Ferns. On the breaking out of the rebellion, he 
Smith, a [ was driven from his see, ,,nd forced to take refuge in London, where he 
celeated I resided some years in a p«vate manner, and died in 1648. John Smith, a 
engr ver. I celebrated engraver, was also born at Daventry, he was the son of John 
] Smith, bailiff of the town. After having sewed an apprenticeship to a painter 
lin London, he was placed under the tuition of a Mr. Becket, from whom 
he learned the art of engraving in the mezzotinto style, and his genius was 
further directed by the instructions of the celebrated Van de Vaart. 
Having attained great skill in the art, he was invited by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller to make engravings of his pictures. He engraved also a variety of 
historic and fancy pieces, among which the Holy Family, after Carlo 
Maratti, is particularly admired for the delicacy of its touch. Walpole 
places him in the first rank of mezzotinto engravers. Previously to his 
death, he had prepared two large volmnes of proofs of his best productions. 
He died at Northampton, and was buried in St. Peter's church, where -a 
tabler is placed to his memory. 
larket, Wednesday.--Fair$, January 5th, and Ea,ter-Tuesday, for horses and honaed 
eattle; June 6th andSth, forswine, and ail sorts of goods; August 3d, September 2d, 
tober 2.3d, and 27th, for cattle, cheese, onions, &c. ; October 2d, called Rare Fuir, for 
sheep chieflv, and December 2d.--Bankers, Watkins and Co., draw on Jones, Lloyd and Co. 
lnns, the'Saracert's Head and theWheatsheaf. 
* DEAL. The maritime town of Deal, the Addelam of Domesday, lying 
immediatelv opposite to the Downs, a general place of rendezvous for 
' shipping, tae constant influx of people, and the necessity of providing re- 
gular supplies of ship-stores and provisions, render it a flourishing situation 
for traders, especially in the time of war. In Leland's rime, Deal was 
only a small «' fissher village, half a myle fro the shore of the sea ;" the 
houses standing in the part aow called Upper Deal. Lower Deal bas 
wholly arisen during the two last centuries. In an ordnance of Henry III., 
dated in 1229, Deal is enumerated as a member of the Cinque Port 
of Sandwich. Before this, it is supposed to bave formed a part of the 
county at large. In 1699, after a strenuous opposition from the corpora- 
tion of Sandwich, the inhabitants of Deal succeeded in obtaining a charter, 
by which their town was constituted a "" free town and borough of itself;'" 
and its local government vested in a mayor, twelve jurats, twenty-four 
common-councilmen, a recorder, a town-clerk, and inferior officers. There 
is nothing, however in the charter of Deal that abrogates the prescriptive 
rights of the magistrates of Sandwich respecting Deal ; and it is under- 
stood that they bave a concurrent jurisdiction with the magistrates of 
Deal, in ail juridical matters whatsoever : the inhabitants serve on juries 
at Sandwich, as before the charter. The great increase in the extent and 
population of Lower Deal, about the beginning ofthe last century, and its 
distance from the parish church, occasioned the inhabitants to commence 
the building Of a ehapel of ease, by subscription, in 1707. This under- 
taking was aided by a duty of two shillings upon every chaldron or ton of 
coals, or culm, brought into the town till the 1st of May, 1727. The 
The ehapei chapel was consecrated in June, 1716. The expense of erecting it, and 
of ee con- 
secratedia inclosing the burial-ground, was £,554 ls. 4d. It is a brick build- 
* ing, eighty feet by fifty: the roof is of timber-work. Dr. 1Nicholas 
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Carter, father to the celebrated 'VIrs. Elizabeth Carter, was curate of thie 
chapel more than fifty-six years: he died here in 1774. The town of 
Lower Deal stands close to the sea shore, which is a bold open beach, de- 
fended from the violence of the waves by an extensive bank of beach stones 
and pebbles thrown up by the sea. It principal|y consists of three long 
streets, running paralle| with the sea, and connected by others, either 
more or less narrow : the bouses are mostly of brick, and irregular ; but 
in the buildings that bave been erected of late years, greater attention bas 
been paid to uniformity. Some of the inhabitants are engaged in smug- 
gling, though by no means to so great an extent as before the passing of 
Mr. Pitt's bills for the prevention of unlawful commerce. Here, as dt 
Dorer, and in the Is|e of Thanet, is an establishment of pilots for the more 
safe coneyance of shipping into and out of the Downs, and up the rivers 
Thames and Medway. Here is also a haï:al storehouse, under the direction 
of a clerk of the chçclue and storekeeper ; and an office of the customs, 
under a collector, comptroller, &c. When the fleets of the royal navy, 
and the East and West Indies, lie in the Dons, the sea prospects from 
the beach are eminently beatiful, especially dt sun-rise. Betwee three 
and four hundred sali are sometimes dt anchor in the Downs dt one time ; 
the town is then particularly lu|l, and the bustle and traffic are very great. 
Various improements bave been ruade in the town since the year 1790, 
when an act was passed for paving, lighting, and cleansing it. Con- 
renient accommodations tbr visitors in the bathing season bave also been 
ruade. In the month of August, 1648, Prince Charles ruade an attack on! 
a body of the Parliament's forces in this town, but was repulsed u'ith 
much loss. A considerable shock of an earthcluake was felt here in Sep- 
tember, 1692, as well as dt Dorer, Sandwich, and other places on the 
coast. Scierai chimnevs were thrown down ; and the walls of Deal castle, 
though of immense thckness, were shaken so violently, that the people 
within expected the building would rail upon their heads. Deal castle 
stands dt a little distance from the naval storehouse dt the south end of the 
town, and is built on a similar plan to that of Sandown. Near this for- 
tiess, in Walmer parish, extensive barracks bave been erected, both for 
cavalry and infantry; and a royal military and naval hospital. Upper 
Deal is a pleasant village,- about a mlle west from Lower Deal. In the 
church is a mural monument to the memory of Thomas Boys, Esq., of 
Fredville, in lonnington parish ; a gentleman who attended Henry VIII. 
dt the siege of Boulogne. Deal was the birth-place of the celebrated Irs. 
Elizabeth Carter, and of her brother, John Carter, Esq. E|izabeth, the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, was born December 17th, 
1717. To the superintendence of hcr father she was indebted for that early 
expansion of mind, and rapid acquirement of learning, which laid the basis 
of ber future faine. Her translation of Epictetus, from the original Greek, 
was ber principal work, and is acknowledged as the best version of that 
author in the English language. Her poems are also much celebrated. 
She particlarly delighted in Greek; Hebrew and Latin she understood 
well ; and Arable enough to read it tolerably. She was acquainted with 
French, Italianæ Spanish, German, and Portugese. Her know|edge of 
ancient and modern history was exact and extensive: of the sciences, 
astronomy was her favourite study. Her humility and benevolence were 
equal to ber learning; and in her breast, the Christian virtues were 
enshiined. She died in London, in Fcbruary, 1806. John Carter, Esq., 
her brother, died dt Deal, on the 2id of Agust, 1810, dt the age of 87. 
He possessed much learning and general information ; produced manv. 
pamphlets and papers of a political nature ; was a man of elcgant anal 
[[ prepossessing manners ; and died, universally lamented, one of the oldest) 
[[magistrates of the countv. The oad-stead, or anchorage-ground, called 
Il the Downs, is immediatély opposite to Deal, its southern boundary being 
_, 
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length about eight : ira general depth varies from eight to twelve fathoms. 
In particular states of the wind, nearly 400 sali of shipping have rode at 
anchor here at one rime. The Carlisle, a fourth rate, one of Sir George 
Rooke's squadron, was blown up in the Downs in 1699, and great part 
ofthe crew were lost. The Goodwin-sands, in ail easterlywinds, serve as 
a pier, or break-water, and greatly mitigate the force and immensity of the 
waves, which, in stormy weather, wouid otherwise roll upon tbis shore with 
unabated fury. These sands extend in length about ten mlles, the north 
sand-head being nearly opposite to Ramsgate, and the south sand-head 
to Kingsdown. The danger ofstriking upon them arises from their nature, 
which Smeaton describes as that of a quicksand, clean and unconnected, 
yet lying so close, as to tender it dilïàcult to work a pointed bar to thc depth 
of more than six or seven tet. Their ingurgitating property is so power- 
fui, that in a few days, even the largest vessel driven upon them wouid be 
swallowed up, and seen no more. At low water they are in many 
parts dr)-, and parties frequently land on them; but when the ride 
begins to flow, the sand becomes soït, and is moved to and fro by 
the waves. Some years ago, in order to prevent the many accidents 
'which happened to shipping on these sands, the corporation of the 
'Trinity-house, formed the design of erecting a light-house on them; 
but, after the sand had been penetrated by boring augets to a great 
depth, the scheme was given up as impracticable, as no solid foun- 
dation could be obtained. A floating light, however, has been since 
placed on tire east side of the north sand-head, and has proved of signal 
benefit. Tradition, grounded upon some monkish armais, has represented 
these sands as having been formerlv an island belonging to the great Earl 
Goodwin, or Godxvin, and that it "" s)nke sodainly into the sea," as a mark of 
the vengeance of heaven against the sins of that nobleman. Lambard 
accounts for their origin as follows : "" Silvester Giraldus, in his Itinerarie 
of Wales, and many others doe vrite, that, about the end of the teigne of 
William Rufus, or the beginning of that of Henric I., there was a sodaine 
and mighty inundation of the sea, by the which a great part of Fiaunders, 
and of the low countries thereabout, was drcnched and lost, so that many 
of the inhabitants being thereby repulsed from their seats, came over into 
England. Now at the saine time that this happened in Flaunders, the like 
harme was done in sundry places, both of England, and Scotland also, as 
Hector Boethius, the Scottish hystoriographer, most plainly writeth, affirm- 
ing, that, amongst others, this place, being sometyme of the possession of 
the Earl Godwine, xvas then first violently overwhelmed with a light sande, 
wherewith it hot only remayncth covered ever since, but is become withall 
(Navium gurges et vorago,) a most dreadful gulfe and shippe swallower." 
Somner conjectures, that the overflowing of the low countries mentioned 
above, occasioned the sands to emerge above the ocean, through the 
decrease of the depth of water in these parts, and that they had previously 
been entirely covered, even at low tides, to a sufiicient depth for sailing of 
vessels over them. In 1775, a curious piece of old ordnance was dragged out 
ofthe sea, near the Goodwin-sands, by some fishermen who were sweeping 
for anchors in the gull-stream. It was seven feet ten inches long ; and from 
some of the ornaments, was supposed to have been cast about the year 
1370. It was so contrived as to be loaded at the breech, and though ex- 
tremely unwieldy, had evidently been used as a swivel gun. In the month 
of May, 1817, two guns, apparently three-pounders, and an anchor, were 
a|so brought on shore at Dover by two fishing vessels, which had fished 
them up in their trawls off the Galloper. They were supposed to bave 
belonged to some ves.sel of the Spanish armada, or to the fleet of the 
Dutch Admira|, Van Tromp. Here is a national school for the gratuitous 
education of the children of the poor. The Baptists, lndependents, and 
Methodists, have places of worship here. The coast, extending from Deal 
-southwards, is rocky and precipitous ; and on the cliffs grows abundance 
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1 Names of Placcs. I 
le I Dean ». ............ pa } Hants ...... 
16 ] Dean, East ........ pa [ Hants ...... 
8 Dean, East ........ pa [ Sussex ..... 
38 Dean, East ........ pa I Sussex ..... 
28 Dean ............... pa Northampt. 

Number o.f llilcs frora 

Basingstoke . 51 X/ïaitchurch 
Romsey .... 6 1Salisbur¥ ... 
Midhmt .... 5 [ Petwor(h... 
Eastbourne . 2 | Seaford ..... 
i Rockingham 51 Duddington. 

.ci Kingsclere .. ? I 
 91 Stockbridge..8 [ 
.9 [ Chichester .. 7 I 
.4 [ Hailsham . . .8 | 
.61Stamford .. 11 I 

50 133 
 173 
391 
 330 

of samphire, which is gathered for sale by persons, whose hazardous occu- 
pations have been picturesquely described by Shakspeare, in the tragedv of 
King Lear. The town is nov lighted with gas. " 
3larkels, Tu -esday and Saturday.--Fairs, April 6th and October 12th, for cattle and 
edlery.--Bankers, Hulk and Co., draw on Prescott, Grote and Co.--Inns, the Three 
ings, W'almer Castle Ro)-aI Oak, and Black Horse. 
* DE£N is a pleasant village, in the hundred of Overton, King's Clerc 
division, on the great western road. In the 31st of Edw. III., 1358, the 
manors of Dean and Ash, which latter is now a separate parish, then con- 
stituting one parish, called the parish of Deane and Ashe, otherwise Deane 
Maudit Ashe, became by purchase the property of Wm. Wickham, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Winchester. These estates passed from the bishop to his 
sister Agnes, the wife of Wm. Champreis, who had issue by her a daughter 
and heir, -&lice, married fo Sir Wm. Parrott ; and had issue a son and heir, 
Sir Thomas, who took the naine of Vrickham, and inherited these estates, 
togethcr with Broughton castlc, in Oxfordshire. H is son, William Wickham, 
left a daughter and heir, Margaret, who carried thcm in marriage to Sir 
William Fienes, second Lord Say and Scie, in whose descendants they re- 
mained till 1589, when they were sold by Richard Fennys, Lord Say and 
Scie, to Sir James Deane. Early in the next century, the parish of Dcan 
and Ash was separated bv act of parliament; and the manor of Dean 
passed by marriage from he familv of Deanc to that of Harwood, who 
still continue its possessors, and res]de in the old manor-house. Here is 
a- very handsome new church,.built upon the site of the old parish church, 
about fifteen years ago, at the sole cost and charge of the late Wither 
Bramstone, Esq., of Oakley-hall. This church is a ver), handsome struc- 
ture, with a lofty square tower ; the interior of which is highly finished, 
and bas altogether the appearance of a college chapel. A beautiful stone 
screen of threê arches separates the body of the church from the chancel, 
the east window of which contains a beautiful and highly finished repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion, after a celebrated painting by Le Brun, executed 
by Bruckley. The other windows are of ground glass, adorned with rich 
and elegant stained borders, of an uniform pattern. Here are several 
handsome mural monuments of marble, in memory of different members of 
the familles of Wither, Harwood, and Bramstone, removed from the old 
church, and replaced as near as might be in their former situations. The 
windows of the old church had once been adorned with stained glass, but it 
was so much dilapidated, that onlytwo figures of saints were worth preserving, 
which are placed in two windows in the new porch, ruade for their recep- 
tion. The arms of the family of Warren, Earl of Surrey, soon after the. 
conquest, were remaining in one of the windows of the chancel till 
1796, when the window being much dilapidated, they were removed. 
Oakley-hall, late the residence of the munificent builder of the new 
church, and also rebuilt by him in 1790, is situated near the adjoin- 
ing village of Oakley, but within the limits of the parish of Dean. Nearly 
two hundred years ago it became the property and residence of the 
family of Wither, a branch of the Withers of Manydown, in the neigh- 
bouring parish of St. Lawrence "vVotton. It passed by marriage with a 
co-heiress of that family to the father of the late Mr. Bramstone, who 
dying without issue, it became the property and residence of his cousin 
and heir, William Hicks Beach, Esq. There are no manufactures of con- 
sequence carried on here. 
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Nmes .î Ploce«. County. 

2Vumber of Mles from 

Gloucester . Newnham .. 5 ............................ 
Gloucester ............ Ross ........ 8 Gloucester. 12' 

Newent ..... 8 
Kimbolton .. 4 
Petersfield ../5 
Ashhurton.. 4 
Cockermouth 3 
Midhurst .... 6 
S|eaford ..... 2 
Romsev ..... 7 
Morpeh .... 10. 
Oundle ...... 6 
Sertie ....... 8 
Woodbridge 4 
Thaxted .... 4 
Alnwick... 11 
Framlingham 8 
Maidstone... 3 
Dunster ..... 5 
Banbury .... 6 

H. Ferrers .. 6 
N. Alresford 10 
Plymp Ear]s 13 
Norkington 5 
Chiehester.. 5 
Lewes ...... ] 0 
Stockbridge.. 8 
Bellingham. 12 
Rockinghnm .5 
Askrigg ..... 9 
Ipswich ..... 8 
Lin ton ..... 9 
Rothbury .... 
eedham .... 8 
Chatham .... 6 
Vatehet .... 3 
Chip 1Norton 11 

Risley...  ..3 
Alton ...... 7 
Dartmouth. ]2 
Mary Port .. 7, 
Petworth. 
Hai|sham . ..8 
Salisbury .... 9 
Hexham .... 
Kettering .. 10 
Hawes ...... 9 
I Debenham ...8 
Halstead . .. 17 
Morpeth .... 
Ip«wich .... 12 
Milton ...... 9 
Minehed .... 9 
Bicester .... 12 

15 I Dean Forest, ex pa dist 
15 [ Deau, Little * .....  
15 ] Dean, Mtchell,r m t " 
! ........... &pa 
é Dean, Nether and 
Upper ......... pa 
. Dean Priors ........ pa 
.1 Dean Priors  
: Dn Sçls ::'.'..'.h'. 
 Dean, West ........ pa I 
é De'an, XVest ........ pa 
 Dean, West ........ pa 
, Deanham ......... to 
!8 Dean Thor.pe ..... haro 
,4 Dearnbrook ......... to 
6 Debaeh ............ pa 
4 Debden ............ pa 
l.q Debdon ........... to 
;6 Debenharo . .m t & pa 
Il Dehtling .......... pa 
4 Decurnan's, t ...... pa 
:1 Deddi_ngton § m t & pa 

Gloucester. 
Bedford ... 
Hants ...... 
Devon ...... 
Comberland 
Sussex ..... 
Sussex ..... 
Hants ...... 
lqorthumh.. 
1Northamp.. 
W. R. York 
I Suffolk ..... 
 Essex ...... 
Northumb.. 
Suffolk ..... 
Kent.. .... 
Somerset ... 
Oxf,,rd ..... 

 Dist. [Popu. 
Lond. ]lation. 

124 7014 
119 6D 
66£ 
"Ni 
3060 
46 
1629 
3120 
2O78 
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 DEAN (Little), or Dene Parva, now a distinct parish, was formerly 
included in that of Dean Mitchell ; and like that produces coal and iron ore. 
The village is populous ; and ifwe may judge from a curious market-cross 
near its centre, must have formerly enjoyed the privileges of a market- 
town. The mines, and the manufacture of nails, afford the chief employ- 
ment to the labouring classes. Under the direction of Sir 13. O. Paul, 
Bart., bas been built, upon an improved plan, a penitentiary-house, for the 
forest division. In the church are the remains of some finely painted 
glass. 
Faim, rhit-Monday, and Novemher 26th for pedler' wares. 
 DEAN MITCHELL. The markettown of Mitchell, or Mitchell Dean, 
deriving its naine from the Saxon words Dene, and Micl ; the former 
explanatory of its situation in a deep dell, the latter denoting its relative 
consequence to the neighbouring village of Little Dean. The church bas 
a tower, terminated by a well-proportioned octagonal spire, 156 feet high 
!from the foundation. The roof is of oak tituber, studded with roses, and 
'other devices, finely carved. In the east window of the further north 
aisle are some remains of painted g|ass. Manv sepulchral memorials are 
exhibited by this church ; and among them vari'ous mutilated slabs, whieh 
were once ornamented with brasses. The font is supposed to have been 
cut out of a capital of some column, as the lower part displays carvings 
evidently inverted. A subterraneous passage, concerning which manv 
stories are told, leads ïrom this church to a wood upon a bill, about hal'f 
a toile from the town. The manners of the inhabitants are reported to 
have been greatly improved since the establishment of a charity school. 
The bouses are principally arranged in three streets, resembling the Roman 
Y. A small manufacture of leather is carried on in this town. 
.Ifarkel, Monday.--Fairs, Easter-Monday and Octoher 10th, for horses, cattle, and sheep. 
Inn, the George. 
+ DEBENHAM, a market town, is seated on a hill, near the source of 
the Deben. The town is meanly built, but the church is handsome, and 
i contains some ancient monuments. The town-house is also a neat build- 
ing. Sir Robert Hitcham directed bv his will, that twenty poor children 
of this place should be instructed in fris school af Framlingham ; but that 
being found inconvenient, a toaster was appointed af Debenham, to be paid 
out of the produce of that gentleman's estate. This town suffered greatl.v 
by tire in the year 1744. 
Markel, Friday.--Fair, June 24th, for braziery and to3. 
 DEDDINGTON. The market-town of Deddington is near the 
Northamptonshire edge of the county. The town is small, and ha no 
staple nmnufacture. The bouses, composed of the ordinary stone produced 
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 Di,t. ] Popu- 
 2Vames o] Places. C»unty. Number of Milesfrom Lond.]lalion. 

14 Dedham ........... pa 
41 Dedworth .-. ...... haro 
44 ! Deepdale ......... ham 
45 1 Deepdale Head ... haro 
241 Deping, East ...... pa 
24 ] Deeping Few .... ex pa 
98 ] Deeping Gare ..... ham 
24  Deeping Market *... . 
] .......... mt&pa 

Essex ...... 
Berks ...... 
V. R. York 
W. R. York 
Lincoln .... 
Lincoln .... 
Northampt. 
Lincoln .... 

Colchester .. 6 5lanningtree 4 Harwich... 14 
,Vindsor .... 21 Maidenhead 10 Oakingham . 12 
Settle ...... 14 ] Askrigg .... 4 [ Hawes ...... 5 
....... 6 Broughton. 6 Clitheroe...7 
tHar. Deepingl Cr,wland .... 6 Spalding ...12 
Spalding .... 615a:. Deeping 7 [ Croyland .... 7 
Mar. Deepingl Croyland .... 7 Spalditag...13 
Spalding...13 Stamford .... 8 Bourn ....... 9 

58 177ç 
21 137 
247 .... 
90 1091 

in the neighbourhood, are in general on a contracted scale. The Oxford 
canal cornes within two toiles of the town. Dr. Plot found that ancient o. 
game, the quintain, much practised here. "' In running at the quintain," The aneient 
says he, "" they first set a post perpendicularly in the ground, and then exercise of 
running at 
place a slender piece of tituber on the top of it, on a spindle, with a board the qum- 
nailed to it on one end, and a bag of sand hanging at the other. Against tain. 
this board they anciently rode with spears ; now, as I saw it at Dedding- 
ton, only with strong staves, which violently bringing about thc bag of 
sand, if they make hot good speed away, it strikes thcm in the ncck or 
shoulders, and sometimes knocks them from their horses ; the great design 
of the sport being to try the agility botlt of man and horse, and to break 
the board." This exercise was practised by the Romans, and Kennet 
observes, that he never met with it at any place which was not in the former 
neighbourhood of Roman settlements. The sport is now disused, and the 
the oldest man in the town does hot remember to bave heard his father 
mention the custom in any other than a traditional way. At a short 
distance from the church, is a square and lofty domestic building of con- 
siderable antiquity, with an open balustrade of stone at the top. The 
rooms are spacious, and the staircase is somewhat rudely, yet labouriously, 
carved. One of the upper appartments s said to have been used as a 
Catholic oratory. The building belongs to the lay improprietor, and is 
tenanted by a fariner. There was pulled down, some years ago, an exten- 
sive building, which Gough mentions as an old inn, chiefly of stone, for 
pilgrims. This town possessed a castle, which was probably a structure Had for-- 
of much strength and consequence; but no part of the building is now merly a 
castle of 
remaining. A wide fosse went completely round, and is still distinctly much 
marked through its whole progress. The period at which the castle was strength 
erected cannot be ascertained. This town bas one church, a handsome ana con- 
Gothic building, with a tower at the west end, with eight jagged pinnacles. 
In the chancel are three stone recesses, used by the priest and deacons 
during the performance of high mass. Nearer to the altar is the piscina. 
iere are some ancient brasses, and many stones from hich the brass 
' one. In the north aisle is an altar-tomb of grey stone, surmounted by a 
mural tabler, on which is a mutilated brass. Inarched in the south aisle 
is the stone effigy of a female, the hands in a devotional posture; the 
robes plaited. The spring of the arch bcneath which this monument is 
laced bas steis formed in it, which ascend to a considerable height. Sir 
Thomas Pope, native of Deddington, founded a free-school here. Deddmg- I 'ree scho»r 
ton was formerlv a corporate town, and sent two burgesses to parliament,  founded b 
Sir Thoma' 
but was relieve'd from this duty by petition. The town is nominally i Pope. 
governed by a bailiff, but this officer is chosen by the persons holding the 
lordship of thc manor, and bas hitherto not been accustomed to exercise  
any jurisdiction in the town. In this parish are two medicinal springs, 
one of which is strongly impregnated with vitriolic sait. 
tark«t, Saturda.--Fairs, August 21-t, for homes and cows ; Saturday after Old St. 
.Hichael, and October 10th, sIaîute faim ; and November 2d, for horses» cow-% and swine.-- 
Inns, the King' Arms, and Three Tun-. 
* DEEP[NG, or Market Deeping. East Deeping is a small market- 
town, whose situation seems fo have furnished the naine, the land towards 
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 I .. A'ames of Places. 

24 Deeping, ,Vest ..... pa 
9 Dee,'ham ...... pa ,% to 
15 Deerhurst .. pa & haro 
4- 9 Defford .......... chap 
48 Def3 nnock ........ pa 
43 I Deighton ........... to 
44 I Deighton .......... fo 
45  D«ighton Kirk, pa & to 
,15 I Deighton, North .... to 
7, De[amere .......... pa 
28 [ De la Pre ....... to 
24 l)emb[eby .......... pa 
 Denardeston ........ pa 
 |)enhigh * .......... co 

Counly. 

Number of Miles]rom 

Deeping Mal-. 1 
Cockermouth 5 
ew.kesbury 2 
ersnnre ..... 3 
Trecastle .... 3 
Y»rk ........ 5 
N. AHerton 5 
V,'etherby... 2 
Chester .... 9 
Novthampton I 
Fol kingham, l 6 
C[are ........ 5 

Stamford .... 7 
Mary Port... 2 
Newent .... 10 
Uptn ....... t5 
Llan Iovery l 11 
N. M.dton.. II 
Thirsk ...... 4 
0tley ...... 12 
............ ll 
Northwich.. 7 
Daventry... 13 
Grantham ... 6 
Haverhill .... 9 

Bourn ...... 
Ireby ....... I 1 
,Vinchcomb l0 
Evesham .... 8 
Breton ...... 
Gt. Driffield 18 
Ri pon ....... 
Tadcaster... 6 
Overton ..... 4 
Towcester.. 9 
Laveuham l l 12. 

os s II 
o s', I! 
ma s Il 
178 . l "i l" 
205 17. 
196 
]97 
175 
oe "' 
61 .... 

Dr. Rabert 
Tighe, a 
ce[ebrated 
linguist, 
&ci, bore 
here. 

Diseovery of 
a hnman 
skeleton 
and P, oman 
coins. 

Variable 
s,,il and 
surface. 

the east being tie lowest in the whole county. Richard de Rulos, cham- 
berlain to William the Conqueror, is said to bave raised a loffy bank to 
protect the country ri-oto the inundations of the river \Yclland ; and bouses 
were erected on the bank, that formed ah extensive village. Morcar de 
Bruen, a Saxon chier, gave the manor of Deeping to the abbey of Croy- 
land. Some time after, Beorred, King of Mercia, seized the manor, and 
. bestowed it on Langfor, one of his favourites. Deeping was the birth- 
place of Dr. Robert Tighe, a celebrated iinguist and divine, and Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. He was one of those employed to revise the translation of the 
Bible. At East Deeping, or Deeping St. James, was once a small chapel, 
erected by the monks of Coyland Abbey, which was afferwards converted 
into a parish church. A priory of Benedictme monks was foundecl here, 
in 1139, and given to the church and abbey of Thorney, to be held free 
from secular service. In August, 1807, while some persons were digging 
on Deeping-common, they discovered a human skeleton in a perfect state, 
about sixteen inches below the surface; and, near it, an earthen pot, con- 
taining 782 Roman coins. They were about the size of farthings : a few are 
of the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and the first Claudius ; and, conse- 
quently, are more than 1700 years old ; but the irregularity of the exergue, 
rendered it difficult bv the legend to determine. Around the head of one 
of the plainest, supposéd to be that ofAugustus, was the following :" IP. 
C. Vcoa'vs, P. Av." In ail the impressions, the head was astonish- 
iugly clear and correct. The matrix in which it was stamped, without 
carrying veneration for antiquity to lengths that obstruct fait determina- 
tion, may be pronounc«d equal fo the most finished and beautiful of the 
present age. 
Market, ThUrSllaV.--Fairs, second VCedne.day after May l lth. ,Vednesav before Lammas, 
August 1st. Octobèr Ilth, and November22d, for horses, stock, and timb'er of ail sorts. 
l,n, the Bull. 
* DENBIGHStIIRE is botlnded northward by t]le I,ish sea ; towards 
the north-cast and south-¢ast it joins Flintshire and Salop; and its 
boundaries, to the south and west, are the counties of Merioneth and 
Carnarvon. Its form is irregu]ar, its greatest length is forty-eight, and its 
breadth twenty mlles; and its area is computed to be 410,000 acres, 
nearly the whole of which is in a state of cultivation : three-eighths as 
arable, and the remainder as pasture land. It contains one borough, 
Denbigh ; rive market towns, Abergeley, Llangollen, Llanwrst, Ruthin, 
and Wrexham ; and fiftv-seven parishes. The character of its soil and 
surfhce is very various: the western parts are mountainous, as are the 
northern, in a. smaller degree ; but the alpine features are considerably 
soffened ; and some districts of the north, the south-east, and the south, 
become fine pasture and meadow land, where cheese is ruade as good as in 
Cheshire. The climate is esteemed salutary ; but being frequently agitated 
by winds from the heights of Snowdon, and by the northern blasts from 
the ocean, it is hot without a feeling of asperity. The western hills are 
interspersed with lakes, the streams from which suffice for the necessary 
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Dist. ] Popu- 
Lolid, ! lation 

213 I 3786 

irrigation of the soil. Rich mines of lead, iron, aud coal, have been found 
in various parts. The first abounds in a tract, which abuts upon 
Flintshire, northward to the Dee; and reaches, southward, to near 
Llangollen. Don ore is discovered in the Ruabon and Berwyn hills; 
and at Bromba, where also a mine of sulphur has been found, containing 
iron pyrites, in masses. Coal abounds, particularly, in the eastern district. 
Slate, lime, and free-stone rocks, are also wrought xvith advantage. 
Agriculture, in Denbighshire, does not appear to be directed bv the 
prejudices which prevail in other parts of the principality. Societiés are 
instituted for its improvement; and these, aided by the exertions of some 
public spirited proprictors, bave hOt been altogether unsuccessful. The 
natural products of the county seem to consist of its corn and cattle, and 
of the minerals which if has been found to enclose in its bosom; but it 
has no navigable river, or port, and consequently no external commerce. 
Of its manufactures, coarse cloths, flannels, and stockings, fablicated from 
the wool of the country, are the most cousiderable. A small quantity 
only of iron is wrought; and a manufactory of harps is established at 
Llanwrst. During the almost continual dissensions between the Mercians 
and the Welsh, Denbighshire was often the arena and the object of their 
contestz. One vestige remains of their depredatory mode of warfare, in 
an immense ditch and rampart, constructed bv Offa, a Mercian king; and 
from him denominated Offa's Dyke. This sin'gular work, almost entire in 
many places, extends from the river Wye, along the counties of Hereford, 
Radnor, and Montgomery, enters Den.bighshire near ('hirk castle, and 
quits it above Wrexham ; and ceases af Cae-dwm, in the parish of 51old, 
Flintshire. Nearly parallel to this celebrated trench, on the English side, 
is a similar fortification, which, when entire, extended from Maesbury, 
near Oswestry, to the Dee, at Basingwerk ; and with the other, enclosed 
a piece of ground, ou which Britons and Saxons were wont to assemble for 
commercial purposes. This county returns two members to parliament, 
one for the shire, and one for the borough of Denbigh and Ruthin. 

* DENBIGH, the county-town of Denbighshire, is situated near the centre 
of Dyffryn Clwyd, upon a rockv declivity, Ibrming a prominent point lu a 
a tract of the country called Rhos, whence its ancient British naine was 
Castell Cled fryn yn Rhôs. The only authentic accounts of this place 
commence with the foundation ofits castle. On the death of Llewellyn, his 
brother David considered himself the legal sovereign of N. Wales, and 
summoned the Welsh chieftains, as subjects, to meet him at Dinbech, (a 
small hill fortress) for the purpose of holding a consultation respecting 
their common interests. Desirous of vindicating the injured rights of the 
country, he commenced hostilities against the English, which terminated 
in his capture and imprisonment, together with the total subjugation of the 
Welsh. Edward bestowed it on Henry Lacy, Èarl of Lincoln, who built 
the castle and sheltered the town by a wall. Af ter the death of this 
nobleman, the fortress and lordship came to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
who married Alicia, his daughter. The estate, upon the attainder of 
Lancaster, was given to Hugh de Spencer, the minion of Edward II. ; on 
the execution of De Spencer, the lordship and castle reverted again to the 
crown. Edward III. gave them to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, on 
whose attainder and death they were granted to William Montacute, Earl 
of Salisburv : they were afterwards possessed by the grandson of the Earl 
of Marh, his attainder being reversed in the reign of Richard II. In 
process of rime, the estate becomiug again by marriage the property ot 
the erown, was granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1563 to her favourite 
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Dudley, Earl of Leicester. In 1645, Charles I. stopped here after hi 
retreat from Chester, and from this circumstance, a tower, containing the 
rooms which he occupied, still retain the naine Siambr y brenkin, or the 
royal apartment. The following year the castle was in the possession of 
the royalists, under the government of Colonel William Salisbury. It was 
besieged by General Mytton, by an investment made on the 16th July, but 
the garrison did not surrender till the 3d of November following. It was 
probably dismantled on changing possessors, and after the restoration of 
Charles II., was blown up with gunpowder, and rendered completely un- 
tenable. This fortress appears to bave been a superb structure, formed by 
grouting; that is, two walls occupying the extremities of the intended 
thickness were first built in the ordinary manner, with a vacancy between 
them, into which was poured a mixture of hot mortar and rough stones of 
ail sizes, which, on cooling, consolidated into a solid mass as hard as stone. 
The grand entrance was through a magnificent pointed archway, formerly 
flanked by two large octagonal towers, now in ruins. In an ornamented 
niche over the centre of the arch, is still remaining tolerably entire, the 
statue of the founder ; and over a gateway, that stood on the left of this, 
was another of his wife. These ruins cover the summit of the craggy hill, 
one side of which is boldly precipitous. Tbe prospects through the broken 
arches and frittering walls are extensive, and peculiarly fine. The raie of 
Clwyd is presented in rich variety, decorated with villas, and terminated 
by a line of hills, from the rock of Disserth to Moel Fenlli. The town of 
Denbigh bas been compared to Stirling in Scotland. Crowned with a 
majestic ruin, the town viewed from a distant part of the country assumes 
an imposing aspect. The castle is seen with the greatest advantage from the 
road to Ruthin. The place was originally inclosed with walls, and fortified 
with one square and three round towers, that connected it with the castle. 
The entrance was by two gates ; one called the Exchequer-gate, in which 
was held the royal baronial courts ; and the other the Burgesses-gate, in 
which affairs rélative to municipal business was transacted. In one of 
these precincts stands St. Hilary's, a chapel formerly belonging to the gar- 
rison, and now appropriated to a place of vorship. Not far distant are 
the remains of a church, 170 feet in length, and seventy-one broad. The 
structure, as appears from a date upon a foundation stone, was begun in 
1579, under the directions of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who, it is said, 
desisted from prosecuting the work from dislike to the Welsh, who resisted 
his insufferable tyranny. A sum is said to have been afterwards collected 
for the purpose of completing the plan ; but the Earl of Essex passing 
through the place, on his ill-fated expedition to Ireland, obtained a loan of 
the money, which he failed to re-imburse ; the building in consequence 
was left unfinished, and the effects of time bave changed it to a ruin. A 
monastic institution is said by Speed to bave been formed here, by John de 
Sunimore, in the year 1399. But from an authentic document upon a 
mutilated ancient brass, round some years since, it appears to bave been a 
priory for Carmelites, or white friars, founded long anterior to that date, 
by John Salusbury, of Lleveni, who died in 1289. The conventual 
church, in which the faraily of the founder were interred up to the era of 
the reformation, is ail that remains of this building ; and even this bas 
been sacrilegiously desecrated into a barn. The new town, standing 
below the rocky bridge, gradually arose from the old. This, extending 
down the slope of the hill, and some way round the base, consists princi- 
pally of one street, with a few good houses; but the collateral streets, or 
i rather lanes, are verv irregular and ill-built. Ifs manufactures in gloves 
and shoes are very Considerable. Denbigh was ruade a borough in the 
time of Edward I. The corporation consists of two aldermen, who are 
j ustices, two bailiffs, twenty-five capital burgesses, a recorder, two coroners, 
and other subordinate ofiïcers. It sends one member to parliament in 
cor, junction with Holt and Ruthin. This town bas undergone many ira- 
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provements of late years. The town hall has beea handsomely stuccoed. 
A dispensary has been established, and is supported by a very liberal sub- 
scription among the inhabitants and neighbouring families. A physician 
gives advice gratis, and an apothecary is engaged at a lîberal salary. 
Near Denbigh-hill, in a fragment of the ruined wall of a castle, is a 
striking likeness in profile of his Majesty George II. ; the forehead, eyes, 
brow, nose, mouth, chin, and even the shape of his wig and shoulders, are 
exactly characteristic. A farmer's club is established here, who meet 
monthly to report progress for reciprocal information. The parish church, 
St. Marcelles, is at Whitchurch, about a toile distant, on the road to 
Ruthin. In the porch, upon a small piece of brass, are the effigies of 
Richard Middleton, of Gwaynynog, in a kneeling posture. He was 
governor of Denbigh castle, in the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Also Jane, his wife. Behind, in relievo, are aine sons; and 
behind the wife, seven daughters. Several of this gentleman's sons were: 
men of distinguished characters, particularly the third, named William, 
a sea captain and an eminent poet ; he received his education at Oxford. 
Thomas, the fourth son, became Lord Mayor of London, and founder of 
the family of Chirk Castle. The speculative genius of Hugh, his sixth son, 
appeared at an early age in attempts to search for coal in the neighbour- 
hood of his native place; but, not succeeding, he removed to London, where 
he became a citizen and goldsmith. His success in trade enabled him toi 
farm the principal lead and silver mines in Cardiganshire, at £400 a year ; 
yet 8o profitable were these works, that from one mine, yielding nearly 100 
ounces of silver from a ton of lead, he derived a clear profit of £'2,000 per 
month. This immense revenue he expended in carrying into execution a 
plan of supplying the city of London with water. The proposal 'as ruade. 
in 1608, and the work was completed in rive years. The first issue of the 
waters from the head at Islington was honoured bv the presence of Kingi 
James I., with his court, and corporation of Lordon. He received the 
honour of knighthood, ahd afterwards of baronetage, but his property was 
exhausted by the undertaking, and the ingratitude of the pubIic allowed 
him to be reduced to the profession of a surveyor. Mortifying as was the 
result offiaishing the New River, his ardent spirit for public undertakiag I 
caused him to engage in reclaiming 2,000 actes from the sea, in the Isle of 
Wight, by embanking. He died in 1631, and his family declined into 
narrow circumstances, while the property which he had created rose to an 
unexampled value. He left a number of the iNew River shares to the poor 
of the Goldsmith's Company, yet, in aftertimes, his descendant and repre- 
sentative, when a widow, was debarred from benefiting by the charitv of. 
ber ancestor, because ber husband had omitted to take up his freedom as a  
goldsmith ! Mr. Bushel, the ingenious servant of Sir Francis Bacon, was 
the successor of Sir Hugh Middleton at the mines. A mural monument 
in memory of that learned antiquary Humphrey Llvyd, in a supplicating 
posture, and Spanish costume. He graduated at Oxford, and adopted the 
medical profession. He represented in parliament the borough of Denbigh, 
his native place, where he prematurely died in 1568, aged forty-one. He 
published "" Commentariolum Britannioe,'" an epistle "' De Mona Druidum 
insula, antiquitati suoe restituta," and various other tracts. Though 
having the appearance of antiquity imparted to it by the venerable ruins of 
its lordly castle, vet Denbigh may be called a,, handsome modern town. 
It consists of one long avenue, enclosed by man. elegant private residences, 
opening into a spacious market-place, from which several smaller avenues 
diverge. The triennial meeting of the Welsh bards, called the Eistedffod is 
 . . .  . nial m,.eti, 
now revsed and appomted to be held occasonally m ths ton'n. The tirst, of the.Vel 
v n Se t 1898 under the atronae ofhs royal bads 
re ivedassemblagewasheld" p., z , p  ." ." [ " - 
highness the Duke of Sussex. Denbigh returns one member to parliament. 
J1arkels, Vednesclay and $aturdav.Fairs, lhe Friday se'nnight before laster-day. 
Mav 14th Julv 19th, Serember 95th ,nd second Vrednesday after November lst.--lankers, 
$an'key ahd Cî3., draw oîa'Bosanquet aad Co.-- Inns, the Bull, aad the Crown. 
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Dist. ] Popu. 
1Vames of Places. County. A'umber of Miles from Lond.[lation. 

Deubury ........... pu 
Denby ............. pu 
Denb" ....... to & chap 
Dencnworth ....... pu 
Dendron .. hm & chap 
Deaford ............ pu 
Denie ............. pu 
Denam ............ pu 
Denham ........... pu 
Denham ............ pu 
Denio .............. pu 
Denney ............ to 
Dennington ........ pu 
Dennis, St ........ pa 
Denshanger ...... hum, 
Denston ............ pu 
De,t * ..... m t & chapl 
Denton ...... to & chap  
Denton ff ........... pu  

Derby ...... 
VV. R. York 
Berks ...... 
Imncaster.. 
Northampt. 
Essex ...... ' 
Bucks ...... 
Su ffolk ..... 
Suffolk ..... 
Carl)arvor.. 
Cambridge.. 
Suffolk ..... 
Cornwall .. 
Northampt. 
Stafford .... 
%V. R. York 
Durham .... 
Hauts ...... 

N. Bushell .. 2 
Derby ....... 
Barnësley .... 7 
Wan t age .... 3 
Ulverston .... 6 
Thrapston ... 1 
Bradwell .... 
Uxbridge .... 2 
Eve ......... 3 
BùrySt. Ed 6 
P vheli ..... 1 
Cambridge .. B 
Framlinbmn 2 
ColumbSt, M 4 
Stoney Strat. 7 
Uttoxeter ...9 
K. I,onsdale .9 
Darlington .. 5 i 
Slilton ..... 21 

Asbburtou.. 4 
Alfreton ..... 6 
Huddersfield 7 
Farringdon .. 7 
Dalton ...... 3 
Kettering .... 9 
MaIdeu ..... 10 
Beaconsfield 8 
B.ttesdale . 10 
Newmarket. 9 
Nevin ....... 5 
Ely ......... 5 
E)'e ........ l0 
t. Austle ... 6 
Towcester .. 10 
Cheadle ..... 6 
Hawes ...... 9 
Staindrop ....  
Elto. ....... 

I Totness ...... 6 
' Wirksworth .9 
'akefield ... 9 
Abingdon .. 10 
Cartmel .... 13 
H. Ferrars.. 6 
Rochford ... 1 l 
Amersham., 9 
Debenham . .8 
Mildeuhall.. I0 
Cdckeith .... 9 
Soham ...... 5 
Halesworth I0 
Bdmin .... 10 
Evanly ...... 6 
Ellaston .... 5 
Ingleton .... 8 
Bish. Castle 13 
Peterbtrough 7 

464 
1272 
1295 
213 
"i 
2,19 
llg9 
191 
180 

Situated In 
a beautiful 
vale. 

ir Rt,bert 
Cotton, a 
celebrate4 
antiquarian, 
bol'Il here. 

Dist ressi ng 
9rohibition 
if access to 
his own 
lib,ry. 

 DENT. The small market-town of Dent is situated in a scquestered 
and beautiful vale, to which it communicates the name of Dent Dale. 
Here landed property is mach divided ; the small estates are mostlv occu- 
pied by the owners ; and being chiefly in grass, produce large quntities 
of butter and cheese. Both in the town and its vicinity, considerable 
quantities of stockings are knitted for the Kendal market. 
.larkel, Friday.--fhirs, first Fridav after February ]5th, and every Friday fortnight from 
llay ]2th to June 1st. 
"l" DENTON was part of the estate of the Cottons, of Connington, 
above-mentioned. Sir John Cotton partly rebuilt the church, about the 
vcar 1665. The east xvindow contains a shield of arms, quarterly :--lst 
Cotton ; 2d., Bruce; 3d., Scot; and 4th, EarlWaltheof. This was the birth- 
place of the celebrated antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, fo xvhom we are in- 
debted for the well-known Cottonian library, in the British Museum. Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton was born in the year 1570, and after having beeu at 
Westminster school, he completed lais studies at Trinity-college, Cambridge. 
He then settled in London, devoting mach of his rime to antiquarian 
pursuits, and employing himself especially in collecting ancient deeds, 
charters, letters, and other manuscripts of various kiuds, illustrative of our 
national history. He was one of the earliest members of the Antiquarian 
Society; and he not only promoted the general objects of that learned 
association, but also assisted with his literary treasures, as v¢ell as with 
his purse, Speed, Camden, aud other writers on British archoeology. In l 
the reign of James I. he was knighted ; and on the institution of the order' 
of baronets, he was promoted fo that rank An act of indiscretion on the 
part of his librarian, subsequently exposed him fo a verv distressing 
mortification. A political treatise, in manuscript, by Sir R(;bert Dudley, 
which belonged to his collection, having been lent fo some person, ifs 
contents became known, and the work was considered fo be of so 
dangerous a tendency, that Sir Robert Cotton was arbitrarily restrained for 
a rime from the use of his library. It appeared, however, on an enquiry 
taking place, that the book had been lent without his privity, and the re- 
striction to which he had b¢en subjected was removed. The circumstance 
affected his spirits, and is supposed to bave hastened his death, which 
'took place in May, 1631. He wrote '" A Discourse of the Lawfulness of 
Combats to be performed in the Royal Presence ; .... The Antiquity and 
Dig.nity of Parliaments ;" and "" A Narrative of Count Gondomar's Trans- 
i actions ; '" besides his posthumous works, and many tracts, still in manu- 
script. But Sir Robert Cotton is chiefly memorable as the founder of the 
valuable Cottonian Library, which collection was long preserved at Cotton- 
house, Westminster. In 1701, it was appropriated to the public use ; and 
after having been partly destroyed by tire in 1731, it was removed in 1753 
fo the British Museum, where it now remains.--Biog. Brit. 
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"laces. 

Denton ............ pa 
1)enton ...... te & chap 
1)enton  ........... pa 
Denton ............ pa 
1)enton ............ pa 
1)enton .... haro & chap 
Denton ............ 
Denton ...... to & ehap 
Denton, East ....... to I 
Denton. Nether .... pa 
Denton Oe ........ pa ' 
Denton, ,Vest ...... to 
Dener ............ pa 
Denwick ........... to 
Deopham .......... pa 
Depden ............ pa 
1)eptford  .......... to 

Counly. 

.A'umber of Mlles from 

Lancaster.. 
Lincoln ..... 
Norfiflk .... 
Northampt. 
Oxford ..... 
W.R. York 
Northumber 
Cmnberland 
Cumberland 
Northumber 
Norfolk .... 
Northumber 
Iorfolk .... 
ufft)lk .... 
Kent ....... 

Canterbury..9 Ashford .... 13 1 Dover ....... 7 
Stockport...4 Manchester. 60ldham ..... 7 
Grantham ...5 Newark .... 15 [ Corby ...... Il 
Harleston...4 Bungay ...... 4  Norwich...14 
Nutthampton6 Il. Ferrers..ll I Towcester. ll 
Tetsworth ...60xforà ...... 7 [ Bicester ..... 9 
Newhaven.. 1 Lewes ...... 6 ] Brighton...10 
Otley ....... 5 Skipton ...... 6 [ Keighly ..... 5 
Ne,vcas. on T3 lYlo)eth... 131 Corbddge.. 14 
Carlisle .... 13 Lon Town 15 ] Bmmpton ...4 
.... : ...... 15 ............ 17  ............ 6 
Newcas. on T 5 1 Corbridge .. 11  Blyth ...... 14 
Downham .. 1 Stoke Ferry..6  Wisbeach . .12 
Alnwick .... 1 I N. Bewick.. ll [ Belfol<l ...*. 13 
V')anondham 4 ] ,Vatton ..... 9 ] Hingham .... 6 
Bury St. Ed. 7  Miklenhall..10  Nexvmarket..9 
Greenwich . .1 [ Bromley .... 6  Elhm ...... 6 

I Dist. I Popu. 1 
Lond. [ laiton 

115 
102 
63 

580 
527 
137 
117 
90 

* DENTON is in the soke of Grantham, parts of Kesteven. Here is an 
endowed school for twenty-four poor children ; and also an ahns-house. 
erected and endowed by William Welby, Esq., in 1653, for six poor 
persons, who teceive a weekly allowancc in money, and an annual allow- 
ance of coals. Denton-house is a handsome mansion, built in the modern 
style, surrounded by a very beautifui park. Ort this estate is a spiing of 
vcry pure water, possessing medicinal qualities. In this parish was dis- 
covered, in the vear 1727, a Roman tessellated pavement, eighteen inches 
under ground, OEeasuring thirtv feet square, forming a floor, and supposed 
to have been the site of a Roman villa. 

+ DEPTFORD was anciently denominated West Greenwich. From a 
small fishing village, it bas risen to a large, flourishing, and populous 
town. The situation of this place, on the banks of the Ravensbourne, 
gave rise to its present name, originally speî Depetbrd, from the deep ford, 
which bas beert superseded by a bridge over that river. It was also named 
Deptford Strond ; art appellation afterwards solelv appropriated fo what 
is now called the lower town, included in the larish of Deptlbrd St. 
Nicholas: the upper town is in that of Deptford St. Paul, which was 
constituted a distinct parish in 1730. A royal dock vas established 
here, bv Henry VIII., in the beginning of his reign. Since that period, 
the to,n bas progressively increased; its population having augmented 
in the proportion of twenty to one, though it exper.ienced a consider- 
able check in 1665 and 1666, when rtearlv 900 persons died here of the 
plague. The manor was given by the (onqueror to Gilbert de Mag* 
nimot, vho ruade it the head of his barony, and erected a castle here, every 
part of which bas been long since buried in its own ruins. After passing 
through the hands of numerous possessors, the manor was resumed by 
the crown at the restoration. The manor-house, with its surrounding 
estate, which had obtained the naine of Sayes Court, from its having been 
long held by the Says, became, in 1651, the residence of John Evelyn, 
Esq., the celebrated author of the Sylva ; and to him, in 1663, Charles II. 
granted a new lease, at a reserved annual rent of 22s. 6d. This gentleman 
passed much of his rime in retirement; "" at this his favourite spot." His 
gardens are said to bave been the wonder and admiratiort ofthe greatest men 
of his time : in the lire of Lord Keeper Guidford, they are described as 
"" most boscaresque ; being, as it were, an examplar of his book of forest 
trees.'" The severe frost of the winter of the year 1682, did considerable 
damage here; but a more complete destruction was ruade by Peter the 
Great, to whom Mr. Evelvn lent his bouse and grounds, whilst he was' 
obtaining a knowledge of l[he science and practice of naval architecture 
the adjoining dock-yard, in 1698. Mr. Evelyn died in 1706. The bouse, 
and garderts vere afterwards entirely neglected ; and there is not now the 
least trace ofeither : the present workhouse was built on the site of the 
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!former, in the year 1729. The estate, however, which includes the site oi 
the present victualling-house, and of a large dock-yard, is still vested. 
in the Evelvns. A lamentable tire happened at Deptford, in 1652; and 
nineteen ye'ars afterwards the lower town was inundated by a great flood, 
which rose to the height of ten feet in the streets ncar the river, so that 
the inhabitants were obliged to retire to the upper town in boats 
The adjoining marshes were also overflowed, and about 700 sheep, with a 
great number of oxen, cows, &c. were destroyed. Sir Thomas Wyat lay a 
night and a day at Deptford, with his army, in the year 1553. The Royal- 
dock, or King's-yard, bas been greatly enlarged and improved since its 
original establishment. Itis managed under the immediate inspection of 
ttfe navy board : the resident oflïcers are a clerk of the cheque, a store- 
keeper, a toaster shipwright, and his assistants, a clerk of the survey, a 
master attendant, a surgeon, and various inferior officers. The number of 
artificers and labourers employed here is about 1.500: even in rimes of 
peace, the general number is upwards of 1,000. The whole extent of the 
yard includes about thirty-one actes, which are occupied by various build- 
ings ; two wet docks, a double and a single one; three slips for men of 
war; a basin, two toast ponds; a model-loft; mast-houses; a large 
smith's shop, xvith about twcnty forges for anchors ; sheds for tituber, &c. 
The old store-bouse is a quadrangular pile, and appears to bave consisted 
originally only of the range on the north side; where, on what was 
brmerly the front of the building, is the date 1513, together with the 
initiais H.R. in a cypher, and the letters A.X. for Anno Christi. The 
buildings on the east, west, and south sides of the quadrangle, bave bcen 
erected at different rimes; and a double front, towards the north, was 
added in 1721. Another store-bouse, parallel to the above, and of the 
saine length, having sail and rigging lofts, was completed a few years ago : 
and there is also a long range of smaller store-houses, that was built under 
the direction of Sir Charles Middleton, afterwards Lord Barbare, about the 
year 1780. The other buildings consist of various workshops and houscs 
for the officers, where some of the largest ships in the nax, have been 
built. On the north of the King's-yard stands the victualling-office, 
'sometimes called the Red-house, from its occupying the site of a large 
range of store-houses, constructed with red bricks, which was burnt down 
in July, 1639, together with ail its stores. Being rebuilt, it was included 
in the grant of Sayes court to Sir John Evelyn, in 1726 ; and was then 
described as 870 feet in length, 35 feet wide, and containing 100 ware- 
houses. These premises were for some time rented by the East India 
company; but being re-purchased of the Evelyns by the crown, a new 
victualling-house was built on the spot in 1745, to replace the old 
victualling-office on Tower-hill. This new building was also accidentally 
burnt in 1749, with great quantities of stores and provisions. The im- 
mense pile which now forms the victualling office, bas been erected at 
different rimes since that period ; and consists of many ranges of building, 
appropriated to the various establishments necessary in the important 
concern of victualling the navy. In addition to the Royal-dock, here are 
two large private yards for ship building, belonging to Messrs. Barnards 
and Roberts, where men of war, of seventv-four guns, are sometimes built. 
Here is also a large and commodious comrercial dock, which was opened on 
the 30thofJune, 1809. Itwas intended principallyfor the receptionofforeign 
merchantmen engaged in the Baltic trade. It was formerly known by the 
naine of the Greenland dock; in which several alterations and improve- 
ments were ruade, and an efltirely new range of store houses xvas erected. 
The Lord Mayor's barge, handsomely decorated, was the first to enter; the 
whole ceremony was conducted with much pomp and splendour : and, as 
a close of the proceedings, a party of about 150 persons partook of an 
elegant dinner in one of the store-houses. The town of Deptford contains 
two churchea; the oldest is dedicated to St. Nicholas, from rime immcmorial, 
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the patron of sea-faring men ; and the other fo St. Paul. St. Nicholas 
church consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with an cmbattled toas, er of 
flint and stone, of a date long prior to the body of the fabric, as, hich was 
rebuilt in 1697, on accourir of the great increase of inhabitants. In 
the chancel, against the north as, all, as, ithin the recess for the altar, is the 
monument of Captain Edward Fenton, who accompanied Sr Martin 
Frobisher in his second and third voyages, and had himself the command 
of an expedition for the discovery of a north-west passage. 1Near this is 
a tabler inscribed to Hcnry Rager Boyle, eldest son to Richard, Earl of 
Corke, who died af a school in Deptford, in 1615 ; and a neat mural 
monument to the memorv of George Shelvock, Esq., secretary of the 
general post-office, and F.I.S., as, ho, at a very early period of life, attended 
his father in a voyage round the world. The tomb of Captain George 
Shelvocke is near the east end of the chancel, on the outside ; he was 
descended of an ancient Shropshire family, and bred to the sea service under 
Admiral Benbow. Against the east wall, to the north of the altar recess, is 
the monument of Peter Pett, Esq., a toaster shipwright in the King's-yard, 
whose family were long distinguished for their superior talcnts in ship-' 
building; and who was himselfthe first inventor of that useful ship of var, 
a frigate: he died in 1652. On the opposite wall is a mural monument, with a 
long inscription, in memory of Sir Richard Browne, Knt., of Sayes court, 
vho was "" Governor of the U nited Netherlands, and was afterwards, by Queen 
Elizabeth, ruade Clerk of the Green Cloth, in whlch honourable office he 
continued under King .lames, till the time of his death, in May, 1604, aged 
sixty-five years;" of Christopher Browne, Esq., his son, who died in 
March, 1645, af the age of seventy ; of Sir Richard Rrovne, knight and 
baronet, only son of Christopher ; and of their respective vdves. Many 
other monuments and inscriptions are in this church : among them a slab 
in the pavement of the north aisle marks the burial-place of Mr..lohn 
Benbow, eldest son of the gallant Admiral Benbow, who died at the age of 
twenty-seven, 1November, 1708. The register of this parish records the 
following instances of longevity: Maudlin Augur, buried in December, 
1672, aged lOô ; Catherine Perry, buried in December, 1676, by her 
own report, 110 years old ; Sarah Mayo, buried in August, 1705, aged 
102; aud Elizabeth Wiborn, buried in December, 1714, in her lOlst 
year. The church of St. Paul is a handsome stone fabric, erected under 
the provisions of certain acts passed in the ninth and tcnth years of Queen 
Arme, for the building of fifty new churches in and near London. It bas 
a well-proportioned spire at thewest end : the roof is sustained by columns 
of the Corinthian order; the pews are of Dutch oak, and the whole inte- 
rior is neatly fitted up. On the north side of the altar, against the east 
wall, is an elegant mural monument, by Nollekins, in memorv of dames 
Sayer, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the White, son of John Sayer, and Catherine, 
his wife, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Rear-Admiral Robert 
Hughes, and Lydia, his wife, who ail lie buried in the old church of this' 
town, with many of their issue. On the south side of the chancel is a 
sumptuous monument, displaying a sarcophagus, surmounted by a large 
urn of statuary marble, partly covered with a mantle, in memory of 
Matthew Finch, gentleman, who died in 1745 ; and on the north side is 
another splendid monument, in commemoration of Mary Finch, daughter 
of the above, and wife to Richard Hanwell, of Oxford, gentleman, who 
died in 1754. Among the tombs in the church-yard, is one in memory 
of Margaret Hawtree, a famous midwife, who died in 1734, inscribed as 
follows : 
She xva an Indulgent mother, and the best of wives : 
he brought into ;his wofld more than three thousand lires '. 
Mrs. Hawtree gave a silver basin, for christenings, to this parish, and 
another to that of St. Nicholas. Mr. Ismac Blight, ship-breaker, of Green- 
land-dock, who was killed by a pistol-shot, as he was sleeping in his 
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chair in his back parlour, was also buried in this church-yard. A man of 
the naine of Richard Patch, xvho had been taken into the employment of 
the deceased, out of motives of charity, about three years before, and was 
his confidential servant, was tried on suspicion of the murder, covicted 
upon a chain of the most satisfactory evidence, and executed on the 8th 
of April, 1806. For a long rime great interest was excited by the 
trial and execution of this man. The register records the burial of 
lqargaret Haley, who died in liarch, 1739-40, aged 100, and upwards. 
The rectory-house is a handsome edifice. This parish contains about 
1900 acres of lands; of xvhich from 900 to 1100 are marsh and 
pasture ; about 550 arable ; an¢_ 250 occupied by market gardeners, 
who are famed for the growth of asparagus and onions. Here are 
several meeting-bouses for Methodists, Independents, Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, and other sects. In this parish stands one of the telegraphs 
which communicate with the admiralty and ]9over. The Surrey and 
Croydon canais also pass through and communicate with each other 
in this parish. The corporation or society of the Trinity-house, the 
meetings ofwhich are now held in a handsome building on Tower-hill, 
was originally established at Deptford, in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
incorporated by the naine of "The liaster, Warden, and Assistants, of the 
Guild or Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided Trinity, and of St. 
Clement, in the parish of Deptford Strond." The ancient hall, in which 
the members continued to assemble at this place, was pulled down about 
tbe year 1787, on the erection of the Trinity-house in London ; but here 
are still two hospitals belonging to the corporation. The old hospital, 
which adjoins to St. Nicholas church-yard, was founded in the rime of 
Henry VIII., and originally contained twenty-one apartments ; but on its 
being pulled clown and rebuilt in 1788, the number was increased to 
twenty-five. That called Trinity-hospital, which stands in Church-street, 
was erected towards the end of the 17th centurv, on a piece of ground 
given for the purpose, in 1672, by Sir Richard Brown, the younger, 
baronet, of Sayes court, who was an elder brother and toaster of the 
Trinity-house. It consists of fifty-six apartments, forming a spacious 
quadrangle, in the centre of which is placed a statue of Captain 
Richard 5laples, who, in 1680, bequeathed £1,300 towards the building. 
The pensioners in both hospitals consist of decayed pilots, and masters of 
ships, or their xvidows : the annual allowance to the widows and single 
men is about £18 ; the married men receive about £28 yearly. Here are 
numerous charitable establishments. In those founded previously to the 
year 1730, both parishes have a joint interest. In Butt-lane is a charity- 
school, under the direction of twelve trustees, endowed for the education 
and clothing of 100 boys and girls, who are apprenticed out. The school- 
house was erected about the year 1722, oa a piece of ground given for the 
purpose, by Mr. Robert Gransden; whose daughter, lirs. 5lary Gransden, 
lin 1719, bequeathed £80 towards the building; and also gave a farm in 
' Essex, and the ground rents of two tenements in St. Bartholomew's-lane, 
London (since sold to the Directors of the Bank for £1,300), towards the 
endowment of the school : the whole expense of the building amounted to 
about £740. Besides the children educated in this school, between twenty 
and thirty others are taugbt elsewhere, with the produce of different bene- 
factions. A bequest of £200 was made by Mr. John Addey, a toaster 
builder in the King's-yard, in the year 1606, for the purchase of land. 
With this sum the Gravelpit-field, Deptford, was bought, the annual 
rents ofwhich now amount to more than £280. The Gun-tavern in this 
town is said to have been the residence of the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
Admiral to Queen Elizabeth, whose arms, encircled by the garter, are 
carved in wood over the chimnev-piece of a large dining-room. Sir Thomas 
. Smith, who was sent ambassacior fo the court of Russia by James I., had 
a magnificent bouse at Deptford, which was burnt down on the 20th of 
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January, 1613. Cowley, the poet, was also a resident here for a consider- 
able period. In the year 1753, an act was passed for paving and cleaning 
the streets, and for the better relief and employment of the poor. The 
bridge over the Ra'ensbourne, which was formerly of wood, but rebuilt 
of stone at the sole test of Charles I., in 1628, has been rendered more 
commodious of late years, at the expense of the parishioners, tlere, pre- 
viouslv te the battle of Blackheath, in the reign of Henry VII., was a 
skirmi'sh between Lord Dawbeney's troops and "" certayne archers of the 
rebelles; 'hose arrowes, as is reported, were in Icngth a full yerde." 
The population of this town are chieflv employed in the dock-yards, or 
engaged in maritime pursuits. An e'tensive manufacture of earthen- 
ware, called Depttbrd ware, is successfully caricd on here. 

* DER.BYSHIRE. The county of Derby is situated nearly in the 
centre of the island. It is bounded on the north by Yorkshire, and 
part of Cheshire, the Etherow separating it frein the latter; on the 
east it is bounded by Nottinghamshire; on the south by Leicester- 
sbire, ,hich also surrounds one of its parishes; and on the west, it is' 
divided from Cheshire and Staflbrdshire, by the Goyt, the Dove, and the: 
Trent. On the northern and eastern sides, its boundary line must be con- 
sidered rather artificial than natural. The longest diameter of Derbyshire, 
from north te south, is nearly fifty-five miles ; its breadth, at the norihern 
extremity, is about thirty-three ; but it contracts as it advances southward; 
and near its junction with Leicestershire, it terminates ahnost in a point. 
The figure of this county is remarkably irregular; its sides sometimes 
swelling into projections, and sometimes retreating in cF, rves. Its general 
appearance is also very dissimilar ; its northern and sSuthern parts pre- 
senting a strong contrast: the former is eminently distinguished by its 
hills and rallies, whilst the latter is net remarkable for either. Frein this 
irregularity of surface, the upper and middle parts of the county are gene- 
rally denominated the High Peak, and the Wapentake, or Low Peak. 
The mountainous tract of country which commences frein the Low Peak, 
extends in one great chain, varying in breadth, te the southern extremity 
of Scotland. The course of this range, in its progress through Derbyshire, 
inclines somewhat te the west ; but as it advances, it spreads te the north, 
at length occupies the whole of the north-west angle, and also branches 
off in an easterly direction. In the southern extremity of the Peak, the 
ground rises gradually into hills, which, in their progress northward, being 
piled one upon another, form the very elevated tract called the High Peak. 
This is a region of bleak barren heights and long extended moors, inter- 
spersed with deep rallies, through which the smaller streams meander. 
"" Here," observes a contemporary .riter, "" the scenery is in many parts 
romantic and sublime; but, on the whole, inferior in picturesque effect 
te that of other mountainous countries. Beauty, indeed, is only resident 
in the rallies ; the high grounds appearing dreary, and destitute of enter- 
tainment; and, in many situations, net a single house or tree is seen te 
divert the eve of the traveller, or relieve the weariness that arises frein the 
contemplati)n of sterility and nakedness. Unpleasing, however, and 
even disgustful te the inagination as the moors are, thev)'et serve, by way 
of contrast, te heighten the beauty of the dalcs and rallies by which they' 
are intersected ; and the sudden change 'hich these occasion in the appear- 
ance of the country, at one surprises and interests ; admiration is excited 
bv the comparison ; and the mind readily admits that its pleasure would 
hîve been less perfect, if the preceding scenes had been more beautiful." 
The most considerable eminences in the High Peak, are the Axe-edge and 
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Kinder-scout. The former is situated near Buxton; and, aecording to 
Whitehurst, it is about 2,100 feet higher than the town of Derby, and 
and 1,000 feet above the valley in which Buxton-hall stands. Kinder- 
scout rises near the north-east angle of the Peak : ifs height has hot been 
taken ; but, as it overlooks ail the neighbouring eminences, its eleation is 
thought to be greater than that of Axe-edge. In the Low Peak are 
numerous eminences, of various height and extent. Alport, near irks- 
;worth, Crich-cliff, and Brassington-moor, which command very exten- 
sive prospects, are the most lofty. From Alport, on a clear day, the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire, may be distinctly seen. On the eastern side of 
'the county there is a lofty lidge, of considerable length and cxtent: 
it commences to the south of Hardwick, and continues in another 
direction fo the extremity of Derbyshire, where it enters the county 
of York. The southern part of this county is, in general, pleasant and 
well cultivated; but if presents no particular variety of scenery. Dr.Aikin, 
in his "'Description of the Country round Manchester," observes, that 
"" the mountainous part of this county is distinguished from the test by the 
greater quantity of tain which falls in it. At Chatsworth, which is by 
no means the highest tract, about thirty.-three inches of tain have been 
round to rail annually, at a medium. The High Peak is peculiarly liable 
to verv violent storms, in which the tain descends in torrents, so as fre- 
quentiy fo occasion great ravages in the lands ; it is also subject to very 
high winds. These causes, togethcr with the elevation of the country, 
tender it cold, so that vegetation is backward and unkindly. Some kinds 
of grain will hot grow at ail in the Peak, and others seldom ripen till very 
late in the year. The atmosphere is, however, pure and healthful, and the 
higher situations are generally free from epidemic diseases, though agues 
and fevers sometimes prevail in the rallies. One disease is, however, 
endemic in these parts, and cven as far south as Derby; this is the 
bronchocele, or Derby-neck : it is an enlargement of the glands of the 
throat, and is a degree of the saine disease that is known in the Alps, and 
other raountainous tracts." Derbyshire is rich in minerai produce; the 
mines of lead, iron, calamine, coal, &c., affording employment to manv 
of its inhabitants. Some of the lead mines have been wrought througa 
a long succession of ages. They were formerly of greater value than at 
present, as theveins become poorer the deeper the mines are excavated. 
Camden was of opinion, that Derbyshire was alluded to by Pliny, when 
he said, "" In Britain lead is found near the surface of the earth in such 
abundance, that a law is ruade fo limit the quantity, that shall be gotten.'" 
However this may be, it is certain that the Romans had lead works in this 
art of the island, as several pigs of lead have been found here inscribed 
I with Roman characters. It is apparent that the lead mines of Derbyshire 
I were known to the Saxons, as a naine near Castleton is called Odin, from 
the name of one of their deities : the same circumstance proves it to bave 
been opened prior to the introduction of Christianity. It appears also, 
that their were lead mines in the wapentake of Wirksworth, in the year 
835 ; for at that period Kenewara, Abbess of Repton, granted ber estate 
at "" Wircesworth "" to Humbert, the alderman, on condition that he 
annually gave lead, of the value of 300 shillings, to Archbishop Cestnoth, 
for the use of Ghrist-church, Canterbury. The business of the lead-raines 
was doubtless carried to a considerable extent at the time of the Norman 
' survey, as the Domesday-book mentions no less than seven in this county. 
Foui air, and water, constitute the greatest impediments to working the 
mines. To relieve them from the former, a pipe, or tube, is generally intro- 
duced down the shaft, and extended along the roof of the gallery to the 
place where the work is carried on. To remove the water, many "" adits," 
or, as they are here termed, "" soughs," are driven from the Derwent to 
Alport, and called the Hilcar Sough. It cost upwards of £50,000, 
relieves a considerable number of mines, and is nearly four toiles in 
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length. Another, and one of the most considerable at Wirk,s, worth, is I 
called Cromford Sough: it is full two mlles in length, and as driven] 
at an expense of £30,000. The proprietors receive a certain propor- I 
tion of lead ore from the mines ; though the latter are now beneath the. 
level, and of course but ineffectually drained by it. The relieving of the 
mines at Wirksworth by this adit bas long been only a secondary object; 
as the water delivered by it at Cromford has proved of immense value. 
OEhe celebrated Sir R. Arkwright employed the stream fo work his cotton 
 mill ; and it is still applied fo a similar purpose, having the great advantage 
of hot being liable either fo considerahle increase or diminution. Another 
sough, driven from the levcl of the Derwent, is called Wirksworth-moor 
Sough : it lies fo the east of that town, and is nearly three toiles in length. 
It has been observed, that a low level in the limestone drains an extensive 
tract of country, ail the waters falling into it from mlles around. Coal 
mines were wrought in this county so early as the reign of Edward II. ; 
as Thomas de Chaworth, Lord of Alfreton, ruade a grant, in this reign, to 
the monks of Beauchief, giving them license to supply themselves witk 
any quantity of coal witkin the liberties of Norton and Alfreton. Clay, 
and some other substances, frequently separate the rein of coal, which is 
sometimes found twenty yards higher on one side than on the other. The 
pits are freed from inflammable air by means of a small shaft, placed within 
a few yards of that by which the coal is drawn up : a pipe is conveyed from 
the smaller shaft through the large one, to that part of the mine in which 
the men are v«orking ; about a bushel of burning coals is then suspended 
in a vessel in the smaller shaft : by this contrivance the air becomes rarified, 
fresh air ruskes to supply its place, and a complete circulation is obtained 
in every part of the mine. Coal is met with in great abundance, and at 
various depths ; the best is commonly of a bright black colour, of the 
smallest specific gravity, finely laminated, and on being consumed, leaves 
the fewest ashes. Canal or candle coal is very compact and light, sonorous 
when struck, jet black, burning with a luminous flame, and capable of 
receiving a beautiful polish. Mr. Pilkington thus describes the peculiar 
qualities of coal, according to the places where it is met with in this 
county:--"At Smalley, West Hallam, and IIkeston, the coal is of a 
shining and lamellar texture. It is neither very heavy, nor solid : at first 
it burns very briskly, but soon buries itself in a white ash. At Heanor, 
and Shipley, the hard coal is of a dull, scaly, compact, and solid texture. 
[t takes tire with difficulty, and burns very slowly ; but when once lighted, 
it diffuses a lively and durable heat, and burns a long rime belote it is 
entirely consumed. It is sometimes attended with a strong sulphureous 
smell, and yields a reddish brown ash. At Derby, Ripley, Swanwick, and 
Alfreton, the hard coal partakes of the qualities of the two sorts which 
have been described. It is of a scaly, moderately compact, and rather 
bright texture. It burns with a strong and regular heat, and lasts a con- 
siderable length of time : it is pretty free from sulphur, and mostly gives a 
white or grey coloured ash. At Normanton, and Blackwell, the hard 
coal agrees in most of its properties with that which is last mentioned : 
the chief circumstance in which it differs is, that it is harder, and more 
refractory, and therefore more apt to sparkle and fly in the tire. At 
Chesterfield, and Eckington, the hard coal is but little sulphureous, and 
yields a large quantity of ashes. That which is found at Newhall and 
Measham is very nearly of the same kind. The coal neax Buxton is shattery, 
and exceedingly sulphureous." Pieces of coal are sometimes found in this 
county weighing upwards of 400 pounds. Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, are supplied annually with large 
quantities ; Sheffield also receives a great quantity ; and the home consump- 
tion is very considerable. In Derbyshire, a country abounding with fossils, 
there are, as we might suppose, numerous medicinal and minerai waters. 
Those ofthe chmybeate and of a sulphureous nature arise invariably in beds 
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of shale, and are doubtless impregnated with that substance ; the warm 
springs also are noticed as appearing near these beds, though they break out 
almost exclusively in a stratum of limestone. Matlock and Buxton are 
celebrated for their warm springs, they are also round at Stoney Middleton ; 
and there "ras one formerly at Middleton, near Wirksworth, which was 
cut off by driving a sough to remove the water from some lead mines in 
the neighbourhood. The springs of Matlock and Buxton are famous for 
their medicinal qualities, and are resorted to annually by persons of 
: fashion, both for health and pleasure. 1Near the cents'e, between Crich and 
Belper, and within the liberty of Heage, a martial vitriolic spring rises, the 
only one at present known in this county. A labouring man discovered it 
some years ago, in digging a sough to drain some of the neighbouring 
grounds. This man had long suffered with an ulcerous disorder in his leg, 
which, during the continuance of his labour gradually disappeared, and 
when his undertaking was finished, he was entirely cured. This excited 
an idea that the spring was medicinal, and on examination it became 
evident from the vitriolic taste of the waters. It bas been supposed to con- 
tain some quantity of fixed air; not only from the number of bubbles 
which appear, when first put into a glass at the spring, but also from the 
circumstance, that when tightly enclosed in a cask, or bottle, it will break 
either, with a slight degree of agitation; an effect attributed to the 
efforts of the fixed air to make its escape. Besides the beneficial efficacy of 
Heage water in ulcerous diseases, it has been found useful in stopping 
inward bleedings; and when applied outwardly, is said to have this 
effcct as soon, and as completely, as extract of lead. The number of 
chalybeate waters is very great; but the most celebrated spring is at 
Quarndon, near Derby. When taken in sufiïcient quantities, assisted by 
exercise, it operates as a purgative : it also proves extremel) r beneficial to 
persons of a weak and relaxed habit. From Dr. Short's experiment, it 
appcared that a pint contained one grain of fixed sait; and that two gal- 
lons, when evaporated, left half a drain of a light-coloured sediment, hall 
of which was nitrous earth. Its temperature is about forty-nine and a 
hall Within a short distance of the warm spring at Buxton, a chalybeate 
water, similar to that of Quarndon, is tbund ; the only essential difference 
is, that the calcareous ga, by which in the latter iron is held in solution, 
may be set at liberty with a less degree of heat thaa is requisite for that at 
Buxton : its taste is hot so rough and ferruginous. Morley, Chesterfield, 
Tibshelf, Duffield, and Bradley, also contain chalybeate waters of different 
kinds. Of the sulphureous waters of Derbyshire, that which is most in 
repute rises in the park of Lord Scarsdale, at Kedleston. It appears very 
clear and transparent in a glass ; but in the well, it appears of a blackish 
blue colour, tinged with purple; and any substance thrown into it 
assumes the smne hue. That it is impregnated with sulphur, is evident 
from its strong taste and smell, and also from its changing silver to a dark 
copper colour; in its passage fi'om the wel!, a whitish sediment is deposited, 
having the ap.pearance of sulphur. That it is also impregnated with other 
substances, s proved by the experiments of Dr. Short, who observes, 
that eight pints evaporated, left two scruples of sediment, twenty-one 
grains of which were a dark brownish earth, and the test salt : in these 
respects it appears similar to the water at Harrowgate. Kidleston wator 
is celebrated ibr its anti-scorbutic qualities. Taken inwardly it operates 
as a diuretic, and affords relief in cases of the gravel. It bas also been 
found efficacious, from external application, in cutaneous diseases, ulcerous 
complaints, &c. In the summer it is frequently used by the inhabitants 
of Derby as a substitute for ruait liquor- the charge of carriage, which is 
one peany per quart, affords subsistence for a few poor people of the 
neighbourhood. The temperature of the spring is about forty-seven 
degrees. A few other sulphureous springs are round m different parts of 
the county, but the examination of them hitherto has becn very slight. 
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The civil and military history of this county s of little comparative impor- I I)ZRV- 
tance. Previously to the Roman invasion, it formed a part of the nation [ smar. 
of the Coritani, which occupied also the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, / The 
Rutland, Leicester, and Northampton. The terre coritani is of uncertain/ Coritani. 
derivation ; but probably it had its origin in the British word corani, or 
coraniaid; appellations denoting men xvho are liberal, generous, or pro- 
fuse. In the Welsh Triades, the Coranians are spokcn of as one of the 
"" three molestations that came into this island, and never went away 
again;" and in another ancient memorial in the Welsh language, they are 
classed amongst the seven nations which invaded Britain. The order of 
their coming is placeà immediately before that of the Romans. By those 
people, Derbyshire was comprised in the division Flavia Coesariensis ; but 
during the Saxon domination, it became part of the kingdom of liercia; 
and its inhabitants, in conjunction with those of Nottinghamshire, were 
distinguished from their situation being principally on the northern 
side of the river Trent, by the name of lercii Aquilonares. From this 
period, the history of Derbyshire, although the county was the scene of 
many conflicts between the Saxons and the Danes, appcars tobe so blendcd 
with that of the kingdom in general, as almost to defy separation. The 
antiquities of this county are not of the first order in point of extênt or 
of interest. At times, however, various Druidical, Roman, and Saxon Numerous 
remains have been discovered ; but aç those whictl are entitled to notice Romanand 
Saxon 
will be duly described in their respective places, we shall not here detain remains 
the rcader by any specific enumeration. Of buildings, All Saints-church, discovered. 
at Derby, Beauchief-abbey, Bolsover-castle, Castleton-castle, Codnor-castle, 
Dale-abbey, Gressby-castle, 5lelborn-castle, &c., will repay the attention 
of the antiquary. There are no itinerary Roman stations of note in this 
county ; but the military way, which cornes out of Warwickshire, leads to 
Derby. The administration of the civil poliey of this and the adjoining 
eounty of Nottingham appears to bave been generally entrusted to the 
saine ehief oflïeers, till the rcign of Henry III. ; the sheriff was the saine, 
and the assizes of both distriets were held at Nottingham ; but about this 
period, the burgesses of Derby purehased the right of having the assizes for 
their own sbire held alternately at their own town. This arrangement 
eontinued till the year 1566, when an aet was passed for allowing a sheriff 
to eaeh eounty: from this rime, veittt a few exceptions, the assizes bave I 
been holden at Derby. Derbyshire returns only four members to I 
parfiament two for the eounty, and two for the borough of Derby.] 
It is understood that the interest of the Duke of Devonshire returns I 
those for the borough, an also one for the eounty. This eountv] 
is the seat of various extensive manufactures. It partieipates witl] 
Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire in the manufacture of stockings;!Itsprincipal 
with Lancashire in that of cotton ; and with Yorkshire in those of woollen manufac- 
cloth and iron. At Chesterfield, a considerable quantity of iron is ture 
employed for cast goods in an unwrought state ; this ruerai is also manu- 
factured in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, and in some other parts of the 
north-east district of the county. The High Peak, bordering on Yorkshire, 
is the principal seat of the woollen nmnufacture. Cotton is manuïactured 
in different modes, and in various parts of the county ; but at Cromford 
and Belper, the principal factories, the cotton, as will be seen by the 
machine which was invented by the late Sir Richard Arkwright. The silk 
manufacture is, in a great measure, confined to the town of Derby ; but 
the number of frames employed, including those on which silk and cotton 
stockings are wrought, bas been estimated a.', from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred. The hosiery business is in the most flourishing state at Litton, 
near Tideswell, and in those parts v¢hich border on Nottinghamshire. A 
manufacture peculiar to this county, and almost confined to the town of 
Derby, is that of spar ornaments, which are here produced in great variety, 
and of exquisite beauty. 
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* DERBY, the county-town, sending two rnernbers to parliarnent, is 
situated in the hundred of Morleston and Litchurch. "l'ne origin of this 
town, called Northworthige by the Saxons, and Deoraby hy the Danes, 
is unknown. It is supposed to have been a settlernent of the Britons ; 
and that it was occupied by the Romans there tan be little doubt; but 
its earliest pefiod of historical notice is in the ninth century. It was 
alternately held by the Danes and the Saxons, during the destructive 
conflicts so long rnaintained between those nations, In the year 874, it 
was occupied by the forces of Halfden, a Danish chier, whose head- 
quarters were then at Reppendune, now Repton. In 918, the Danes, 
who were still its rnasters, were surprised and completely routed by 
the heroic Ethelfleda, daughter to King Alfred, and Princess of the 
Mercians. After a short period, it was recovered by the Danes, who, in 
the year 942, were again dispossessed hy King Edrnund, and about the 
saine tirne driven out of all the principal towns in the neighbouring 
counties. The Domesday-book mentions Derby as a royal borough of 
Edward the Confessor's; observing that it contained fourteen mi!ls for 
grinding corn. The death of Edward, and the accession of Harold to the 
throne, proved a source of rnuch calarnity to Derby ; for when Hardrada, 
King of Norway, invaded Northurnberland in the year 1066, and was 
joined by Earl Tostig, Harold's brother, rnany of its inhabitants, being the 
vassals of Edwine, Earl of Mercia, were drawn out to oppose thern. The 
forces of this noblernan were united to those cornrnanded by Morcar, Earl 
of Notthurnberland, but the arrny was too weak to wrest the palrn of 
victory frorn the contending foe. The Norwegian monarch defeated thern 
with great slaughter ; but within four days he was himself defeated and 
slain by Harold, who had hastily rnarched from the southern toast, vhere 
his troops had been previously stationed to oppose the threatened invasion 
of the Norrnan. William's landing at Pevensey, three days after the rail 
of the King of Norway, occasioned the return of Harold to the coast of 
8ussex. He had been joined by the scattered forces of Edwine, who 
passing through Derby, again drained its inhabitants to recruit his ranks. 
In the battle of Hastings rnany of them fell. When the property of the 
disinherited English was distributed by the Conqueror, Derby, with a 
prodigious rent-roll, was given to his illegitimate son, Williarn Peverel, 
with nearly the sarne emolurnents as had been enjoyed by the Mercian 
Eaïls ; but as empty houses and neglected lands were ill adapted to pay 
levies, encouragernent was given to population and industry by an augmen- 
tation of privileges. Henry I. bestowed Derby on the Earl of Chester, 
and rnade it a corporate town. It obtained various privileges in the reigns 
of Henry I. and Il., Richard I. and King John ; in whose time the 
burgesses were returned into the Exchequer, as being indebted fifty-six 
rnarks for the confirrnation of their liberties. In the saine reign, they 
were also returned debtors in sixty rnarks and two palfreys, for holding 
the town of Derby at the usual fee-farrn ; and £10 increase for ail services, 
and having such a charter as the burgesses of Nottingham have. In the 
twelfth year of the same reign, the burgesses of Derby were charged £.t0 
for the fee-farm of the town. In the reign of licard I. a grant was 
rnade to the burgesses and their heirs, strongly rnarking the i!liberality of 
that age against the Jews; none of whorn, by this act, were permitted to 
reside in the town. In the reign of Edward III. the corporation was 
deprived of its liberties, and sumrnoned into one of the king's courts, to 
answer, "" By what authority they demanded toll, et paid none ? V'hy 
they claimid the exclusive privilege of dying cloth and prohibiting it to 
be dyed in every other place within ten leagucs, except 1Nottingharn ? They 
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were also to declare by what right they chose a bailiff yearly, and xvhy 
they kept a fuir on Thursday and Friday in Whitsun week ; and another 
of seventeen da-ys, at the time of the festival of St. James : to explain by 
what authority they had a coroner ; why the burgesses should hot be sued 
out of their own borough; and wherefore they held weekly markets on 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ." In answer to these inter- 
rogatories, some mutilated charters were produced ; but the liberties of 
the town were hot restored till the inhabitaats had paid a fine of forty 
marks, and consented to an increase of rent. James I., in the year 1611, 
ranted a charter, which confirmed various privileges bestowed in former 
reigns, and invested the corporation with some additional liberties. By 
this charter, the bailifl's, recorder, and town-clerk, or any three of them, 
were privileged to hold a court of record ou every second Tuesday ; to 
have the sole return of writs, keep a quarterly sessions, two courts-leet, 
and six anaual faire ; to be toll free throughout the kingdom ; and receive 
toll from ail but the duchy of Lancaster, which was to puy only half the 
sums charged on the inhabitants of other places. In the year 1638, it was 
determined, that the authority of the two bailiffs should in future be 
vested in one person, who was tobe chosen armually, and called mayor. In 
1680, the ancient charter was surrendered to Charles Il., and the present 
charter was obtained at the experse of nearly £400. At this time the 
corporation consists of a mayor, nine aldcrmen, fourteen brethrcn (from 
whom the aldermen are elected), fourteen common-councilmen, a recorder, 
a high steward, and a town-clerk. The privilege of returning two mem- 
bers to parliament is possessed by the freemen and sworn burgesses. 
The assizes are holden here ; and also the petty sessions for the hundred. 
The rage for religious persecution, which distinguished the reign of 
Mary, was exercised in this town on thc person of a poor blind woman, 
named Joan Waste, who was burnt for maintaining that the sacrament 
was only a memorial or representation of the body of Christ; and that 
the elements employed in the ordinance wcre merely bread and wine. 
She was the daughter of a rope-maker, and assisted hcr father in his 
business; but being accused for heretical opinions, was summoned 
befoïe the bishop of the diocese, whose arguments to induce ber to avow 
a belief in the real presence proving ineffectual, she was condenmed to the 
flames ; and suflred, with exemplary fortitude, at the age of twenty-two. 
She was burnt on the 1st of August, in a deep excavation, called Windmill- 
pit, near the turnpike, on the rond leading to Buxton. Derby bas been 
visited by the plague several rimes, and in the year 1592 and 1593, several 
hundred inhabitants fell vichms to its ravages. In 1665, when London 
was depopulated by the saine drcadful calamity, the plague again broke out 
at Derby, and proved so fatal, that the country people refused to bring their 
commodities to the market-place. To prevent a famine, the inhabitants 
raised a pile of stones in an open space ou the west side of the town, near 
the buildings now called Friar-gate: it received the name of Headless- 
cross, and consisted of four or rive quadrangular steps, with one large 
stone covering the centre. Hither, ai'ter precautionary measures to pre- 
vent infection, the market people resorted, and p|acing their provisions on 
the ground, retired to a distance, till the buyer, who was not permitted to 
touch any article before purchased, had concluded his agreement, and 
deposited the money in a vessel filled with vinegar. The plague is said 
to bave never infected the premises of a tobacconist, a tanner, or a shoe- 
maker. In the Scotch rebellion of 1745, Derby was the furthest place in 
England reached by the army of the Pretender, as the invaders, alarmed by 
the advance of the royal forces, retreated northwards, and were finally.de- 
feated in the famous battle of Culloden. Some faint vestiges of an anc|ent 
castle may be yet traced on the elevated ground at the south-east corner 
of the town, near the inclosure called Castle-field. History is silent both 
as to the time of its erection and demolitiou ; but evidence as as to their 
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having been a fortress here may be found in several ancient deeds, xvhich 
describe a road near the spot by the name of Castle-gate. There are rive 
parishes, but the only church demanding particular notice is Ail Saints, 
which is the principal ornament to the town ; but if displays a remarkable 
instance of architectural incongruity. The tower was crected in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and its upper part is richly ornamented with tracery, crockets, 
high pinnacles, and battlements : but the body is Grecian, of chaste propor- 
tion, and most classical design. The interior is particularly light, elegant, 
and spacious. The roof is supported by rive columns on each side ; the 
windows are large and handsome; and the symmetry and harmonious 
proportions of the building have a verv pleasing effect. At the west end is 
a spacious organ-gallery, furnished wlth a good organ : the east end is 
separated from the part of the structure appropriated to public worship, 
by a rich open screen-work of iron. The portion thus eut off from the 
body of the church is divided into three parts. On the northern side is 
the vestry, and east entrance to the church; the centre is an elegant 
chancel ; the southermost is the monument-room of the Cavendishes, and 
many of that illustrious family are buried in the vault beneath. A splendid 
mural monument on the south side of this repository, to the memory of 
the celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury, was constructed during ber life- 
rime, under her own inspection. In a recess, in the lower part, is the 
figure of the Countess, arrayed m the habit of the rimes, with ber head 
lying on a cushion, and ber hands uplifted in the attitude of prayer; 
beneath is a long genealogical inscription. Amongst the other monuments 
deserving of notice in this division of the church, is one nearly of 
the height of twelve feet, which stands near the centre, and was 
:erected to the memory of William, Earl of Devonshire, who dicd on the 
20th of June, 1628; and Christian, his Countess, the only daughter of 
Lord Bruce, of Kinloss, in Scotland. Each side of the monument is 
open ; and in the middle, under a dome, are whole length figures, in 
white marble, of the earl and his lady, standing upright. The angles on 
the cutside are ornamented with busts of their four children : William, the 
eldest, successor to the earl ; Charles, lieutenant-general of horse in the 
civil wars ; Henry, who died young ; and Arme, married to Robert, Lord 
Rich, son and heir fo Robert, Earl of Warwick. On a mural monument, 
by Rysbrach, to the memory of Caroline, Countess of Besborough, who 
died in 1760, in ber forty-first year, is a well-executed figure of the 
countess, reclining and leaning on a cushion, with a book in ber hand. 
Another neat monument, by lNIollekins, displays the medallion and arms 
of William Ponsonby, Em'l of Besborough, and husband to the above lady, 
who died in the ycar 1793. Against the wall, on the north side 6f the 
church, is a curious old memorial, in honour of Richard Croshaw, the 
son of a poor nailor in this town, who went to London in a leathern 
doublet to seek his fortune. Having attained considerable affluence, he 
bequeathed upwards of £4,000 to the corporation of Derby, for the main- 
tenance of lecturers, relief of the poor, &c. It appears by the inscription, 
that he was toaster of the Goldsmith's Company, and deputy of Broad- 
street ward ; and that in the great plague in 1625, he remained in the cit" 
to provide assistance for the poor, though his own safety was by that mean 
endangered : he died, in July, 1631. The donation called Croshaw's dole, 
is the distribution in this church of twenty-one pence and seven sixpenny 
loaves every Sunday morning, to seven poor persons, selected alternately 
from the rive parishes of which the town is composed. If is believed, that 
this church bas been t'«ice rebuilt. In ancient writings if is called All- 
hallows ; a naine which it still retains amongst the common people. In 
the reign of Edward I., it was exempted from ail ecclessiastical jurisdic- 
tion but that of the papal sec, and is now completely independent. If was 
formerly collegiate, and had a toaster and seven prebendaries. The house 
in which the collegians resided is probably that which yet bears the naine 
I 
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of the college, near the north side of the church. There is a tradition, 
that the tower of Ail Saints church was erected at the expense of the young' 
unmarried inhabitants of the town, and an inscription on the north and 
south sides of the fabric is given in corroboration of the tale. The words 
are, "" young men and maids ;" but the characters are nearly obliterated. 
The height of the tower is upwards of 170 feet. The design for the body 
of the church was executed by Gibbs, the inonious architect of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, London. The money for building it was chiefly 
procured through the indefatigable industry of the minister, Dr. Hutchin- 
son, xvho, observes Mr. Hutton, "" not only subscribed £40, but, being a 
man of genteel address, charged himself with raising, the whole money, 
and executing a masterly work without a shilling expense to the parish. 
He waa a complete toaster of the art of begging. The people to whom he 
applied were hot able to keep their money ; it passed liom their pockets 
to his own as if by magic. Wherever he could recollect a person likely to 
contribute to this desirable work, he matie no scruple to visit him af his 
own expense. He took a journey to London, to solicit the benefaction of 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., ancestor to the Earl of Exeter, who gave him 
£100. If a stranger passed through Derby, the doctor's bow and his 
rhetoric were employed in the service of the church. His anxiety was 
urgent, and his povers so prevailing, that he seldom failed of success. 
When the waites fiddled at his door for a Christmas box, instead of send- 
ing them awav with a solitary shilling, he invited them in, treated them 
with a tankard of aie, and persuaded them out of a guinea. I have seen 
his list of subscribers, which are 589 ; and the sure £3,249 1 ls. 6d. But, 
it appears, he could procure a man's naine by his eloquence easier than his 
money ; for fifty-two of his subscribers never paid their sums, amounting 
to £137 16s. 6d. The remaining £3,111 1Ss. being defective, he procured I 
a brief, which added £598 Ss. 6d. more. Still, though assiduity was hot 
wanting, money was ; he therefore sold six burying places in the vault for 
six guineas; and twelve of the principal seats in the church by inch of candle, 
for £475 13s., which were purchased as freeholds by the first inhabitants. 
Pride influences our actions ; nor will it bear contradiction. As the 
I doctor raised the mor_ey, he justly expected to bave the disposal ; but the 
I parish considered themselves neglected, and repeatedly thwarted his 
measures, till, provoked by reiterated insults, he threw up the manage- 
ment, and left them in a labyrinth of their own creating. The result was, 
a considerable expense upon themselves. Some things he intended were 
never finished; and some never begun. He preached the first sermon, 
November 25th, 1725." Derby contains several meeting-houses for the 
respective sects of Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, Quakers, 
&c. St. Helen's monastery, xvhich we have before had occasion to 
mention, was situated near the upper end of Bridge-gate, on the road 
leading to KedIeston. In lowering the ground in its vicinity, about 
thirty years ago, the workmen discovered a great numberof skulls and 
human bones, as well as several skeletons. Two of the coffins were 
formed of thin flag stones, placed edgewise in the earth, the natural soil 
serving for the bottoms. The covers were also composed of flags placed 
close together, but hot jointed. Most of the other bones were lying in 
confusion, without presenting any marks of a particular mode of inter- 
ment, and scarcely more than a foot and a half or two feet in the earth. 
If is probable that this spot was the cemetery of the monastery, parti- 
cularly as human bones were round through the space of thirty or forty 
yards. In the skull of an adult, met with on this spot, the teeth of both 
jaws were complete, and perfectIy sound ; though, judgmg from circum- 
stances, if must have been interred several centuries ago ; for the monastery, 
which had originally been founded for Austin Canons, by Robert de 
Ferrariis, second Earl of'Derby, some rime between the years 1134 and 
1153, was, early in the reign of Henry II., removed to Darley. Some of 
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the other religious houses, established in this town, continued till the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; but others had previously decayed. On the north- 
west side of Nun's-green, anciently called King's Mead, was a small' 
nunnery of Benedictines, îounded about the year 1160, by an abbot of 
Darley, fo whom the Bishop of Coventry granted permission fo consecrate 
the virgins received into if. This establishment was dedicated to St. Mary 
De Pratis :its endowments were increased both by Henry III. and IV., 
the former of whom ordered rive pounds tobe paid yearly by the bailiffs, 
out of the fee-farm of Nottingham, that the prayers of the convent might 
be offered up at the throne of Divine Grace, for the salvation of his father 
King John. The ancient mill, situated on the Markeaton-brook, or 1Nun's- 
grcen, belonged fo this foundation, as well as the green itself, where some 
vestiges of the nunnery yet remain. At the dissolution, ifs revenues 
were valued at £18 6s. Bd. The priory of Dominicans, or Black Friars, 
which stood near the spot now occupied by .a respectable mansion, built 
by Samuel Crompton, Esq., in the Friar-gate, was founded previously fo 
the twenty-first of Edward I. ; but the exact time is uncertain. Af the 
dissolution, its income was estimated at £18 6s. 2d., and the site of the 
priory was then granted to John Hynde; but it was purchased nearly a 
century ago by the grandfather of Mr. Crompton. The present garden is 
thought to have been the friar's cemetery ; as human bones were discovered 
thcre at the time of building the house, the foundations of which were 
laid with stones collected from the conventual buildings. A cell of 
Cluniac monks, founded here by Waltheof, a Saxon nobleman, and dedi- 
cated to St. James, was given to the abbey of Bermondsey, in Southwark, 
some time bcfore the ycar 1140. If stood near the brook on the north of 
St. James's-lane; and though reckoned among the alien priories in the 
rcign of Edward I., if escaped suppression, through having been protected 
as a poor hospital by Henry III. It was valued af the dissolution at 
about £10. An hospital, dedicated to St. Leonard, and a Maison-Dieu, 
both instituted for the reception of lepers, were amongst the religious 
houses founded in Derby. At different rimes there have been many small 
bequests for the relief of the poor of the town. One of the most consider- 
able charities, is the Devonshire alms-house, which the famous Countess of 
Shrewsbury founded, near Ail Saints church, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In this asylum eight men and four women are supported; 
each being allowed two rooms, and half-a-crown v¢eekly, besides coals. 
Thc statutes ruade for their government denounce the penalty of expulsion 
against all who either get intoxicated or married. The old alms-house 
was taken down about five-and-thirty years ago, and the present building 
was erected from an original plan, at the expense of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The design of the front, however, but iii accords with the nature of 
the establishment, as the simpiicity and modest plainness which should 
exist in a structure devoted to the purposes of charity, are sacrificed to a 
style of architecture more suitable in the entrance to a nobleman's park 
or pleasure grounds. Another alms-house, for the widovs of rive clergy- 
me'n, was endowed by Edward Large, of Derby, about the year 1716. 
I Each of the residents is allowed about seventeen pounds per annum. In 
this town the education of the children of the poor is provied for by a 
free grammar-school, which originally belonged to Darley-abbey, but was 
granted to the corporation by Queen Mary. Here, also, are several exten- 
sive Sunday-schools. Amongst the public buildings in this town, are a 
county and a town-hall, a county-gaol, an elegant assembly-room, and a 
theatre. The first of these is a large, but heavy building of free-stone, 
situated in St. Mary's-gate ; it was finished in the year 1660. The town.- 
hall, built by the corporation about the year 1730, is a handsome struc- 
ture, standing on the site of a more ancient one of wood and plaster, on 
the south-east side of the market-place. The countv gaol, situated on the 
east side of the town, near the upper end of Friar-gte, was erected abouti 
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the year 1756, af the expense of the county, aided by a donation of £400 
from the Duke of Devonshire. It is a very respectable building, well 
adapted for the purpose of its destination. The front is from an excellent 
design, displaying solidity and strength, without the least affectation of 
mcongruous ornanaent. The foundation of the assembly-room was laid in 
the spring of 1763 ; but it was hot completed till the year 1774. It is of 
stone, and is situated af the north-east side of the market-place. The 
charges of erecting it were defrayed by subscriptions of the nobility and 
gentry of the county. On the pediment are sculptured a variety of musical 
instruments, figurative of the design of the building. The theatre, stand- 
ing in Bold-lane, is of brick, and was erected at the expense of Mr. James 
Whitley, in the year 1773 : the interior is neat and commodious. Amongst 
the more recent improvements af Derby, should be mentioned the lighting 
and paving of the streets, and the removal of such obstructions as prevented 
a free passage. These purposes were effected under the clauses of an act 
ruade in the year 1792, which appointed certain commissioners with full 
power fo levy a small rate on the inhabitants, and also to sell all the 
common land belonging to Nun's-green ; the sums thus produced fo be 
applied in defraying the necessary charges. Several of the bridges across 
the Markeaton-brook, which flows through a considerable part of the 
town, bave since been removed ; and three new ones, of stone, erected by 
a general subscription. A new and elegant bridge of three arches bas 
also been built over the Derwent ; and, with the silk-mill, the weirs, and 
the broad expanse of the river, it forms a very pleasing prospect on enter- 
ing the town from the Nottingham rond. Science and literature meet 
with great encouragement here. This, probably, may be ascribed to a 
philosophical society, established at Derby, about fifty years ago, under 
the patronage of the late Richard French, Esq., and Dr. Darwin. Several 
book societies bave also been instituted. In the vicinity of this toxvn are 
numerous pleasing valks, and much delightful scenery. On Windmill- 
bill, at a short distance, a neat prospect-house was erected some year» ago, 
by a Mr. Robinson, from which the views over the adjacent county are 
very extensive and delightful. Situated on the banks of the Derwent, 
Derby constitutes a spot eminently favourable for the institution and 
carrying on of manufactures which require the nid of vater ; and various 
works bave consequently been established, either in the town» or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Their success, too, bas been surprisingly promoted by the 
judicious application of machinery ; and mills on the most improved con- 
struction have been erected here for a variety of purposes. Those for the 
manufacture of cotton are particularly ingenious ; and the facility attained 
by them in working stockings, figured pieces for waistcoats, and many other 
articles, bave greatly contributed to the extension of this branch of busi- 
ness. One of these floors being ail constructed on brick arches, and paved 
with brick, by which menus it is rendered absolutely indestructible by tire. 
This building is six stories high, 115 feet long, and 30 feet wide; it was 
erected in the year 1703, and was the first fire-proof mill ever built. Silk, 
as well as cotton, is manufactured in Derby to great extent. Here is also a 
porcelain manufacture, which was established about the year 1750, bv the 
late Mr. Duesburg; and a manufacture of Derbyshire marble and'spar 
ornaments. Of more recent origin in this town, or its immediate vicinity, 
are the following concerns :--a mill for the manufacture of tinned plates ; 
a furnace for the smelting of copper into ore, with a machine for convert- 
iag the copper into sheets; a mill for the slitting and rolling of iron, 
for various purposes, &c. A few years ago, a bleaching ground was 
opened on Nun's-green, where the different processes are pertbrmed 
according to the new chemical improvemeats. Amongst the distinguished 
persons to which the town of Derby has had the honour of giving birth to, 
Flamstead, the astronomer, and Wright, the painter, are particularly 
entitled to notice. John Flamstead, or Flamsteed, was born at Derby, in 
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the year 1646. His early education was at the free-school ; but the pro- 
secution of his studies being prevented by sickness, he vas taken home, 
where the accidental perusal of John de Sacrobosco's book, "" De Sphera,'" 
gave him that taste for astronomical science, which terminated only with 
his lire. His first attempts in astronomy were calculations of the places 
of the planers, and of an eclipse of the sun by the Caroline Tables. The 
latter procured him the acquaintance of Mr. Emmanuel ttalton, a mathe- 
matician of some êmincnce, v¢ho resided at Wingfield manor. Finding 
that young Flamstead was retarded in his pursuits by the want of books, 
that gentleman supplied him with the best astronomical works then extant. 
From this rime he proceeded with great success ; and having, in 1669, 
' calculated some remarkable eclipses of the fixed stars, vhich occurred thei 
vear lbllowing, he obtained the thanks of the Royal Societ, and the cor- 
-espondence of several of its members. To increase his knowledge, and to 
preserve the reputation which he had thus acquired, he entered himself a 
student of Jesus-college, Cambridge. In his way to the university, in 
1674, he was informed by Sir Jonas Moore, that a truc account of the 
rides would be acceptable to the king : he therefore embraced the oppor- 
tunity of recommending himself to royal favour, by composing a small 
ephêmeris for his majesty's use; in the course of which he pointed out 
the falseness of astrology, and the ignorance of those who pretend to it. 
In the folloving year he had the honour of being appointed astronomer to 
the king, with the salary of £100, annually. The foundation of the royal 
observatory at Greenwich was then laid, and he was the first resident and 
astronomer royal : it was called Flamstead-house, by which name it con- 
tinues to be known. Soon after his appointment, he entered into orders ; 
and, in the vear 1684, he was presented with the living of Burstow, in 
Surrey. whie'h he held to the time of his death, on the last da)" of Decem- 
ber, lîlg. Various discoveries in astronomy, and various improved 
instruments for making observations, revarded the perseverance with 
which this ardent loyer of science pursued his studies. For "'more than 
forty years," says Dr. Keil, "« with indefatigable pains, Mr. Flamstead has 
watched the motions of the fixed stars, and has given us instruments 
exactly divided by exquisite art, and fitted with telescopial sights," &c. 
The British catalogue of the fixed stars, which he composed, contains 
about 3,000, being twice the number of those given in the catalogue 
Hevelius. This catalogue, entituled "" Historia Coelestis Britannica,'" was 
published at the expense of George, Prince of Denmark, in three splendid 
volumes, folio. In the Philosophical Transactions are manv of Mr. 
Flamstead's papers ; and in Sir Jonas Moore's System of Mthematics 
is a tract by him on the Doctrine of the Sphere. Joseph Wright, generally 
distinguished by the appellation of "" Wright of Derby," was born on the 
3d of September, 1734. He was the son of a respectable attorney. 
During his youth, he displayed a great fondness for mathematical 
employments. This attachment was succeeded by a taste for drawing; 
and his early merit in taking likenesses, occasioned him fo be sent to: 
London in the vear 1751, and placed under a portrait painter named I 
Hudson, who, though hot a person of extraordinar¥ talents, had the 
honour of instructing three of the most eminent painters of the age : Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mortimer, and Wright. Vqith him he continued two 
years; when he returned to Derby, and practised in the portrait line; 
but not being satisfied with his own performances, he went back to 
London, in 1756, and continued fifteen months longer with Hudson. On 
his second return to Derby, he executed several portraits in a superior 
style ; and soon after the vear 1760, he produced a set of historical 
pictures, which deservedlv rnk amongst the earliest valuable productions 
of the English school. "Fhe principal of these were the Gladiator, Orrerv, 
Air-pump, Hermit, and Blacksmith's-forge; paintings which determinéd 
his reputation as an artist, long prior to the establishment of the Royal 
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Academy. The jealousy, however, of some of the members prevented his DERI3¢" 
being elected an R.A., a distinction that was afterwards gratuitously 
offered by the hands of their secretary, Newton, who was deputed to visit 
him at Derby, and solicit his acceptance of a diploma, which he then 
.indignantly rejected. At a mature age, Mr. Wright visited Italy, vehere nWright's 
he remained two years, studying the works of the first masters, especially progress in 
his pro- 
those of Michael Angelo in the Capella Sistina of the Vatican ; of many fession. 
of which he ruade accurate drawings. During lais stay in Italy, he had an 
opportunity of seeing a memorable eruption of Vesuvius, which increased 
his passion for representing extraordinary effects of light, and his respec- 
tive paintings of this sublime event are deservedly ranked as chef d'uvres 
in that line. His moon-lights are also particularly beautiful; and his 
mountain and lake scenery superior to most similar productions. On 
such subjects his pencil was last employed ; and his views of Ullswater- 
lake, from Lyulph's-tower, bas been considered as the finest of ail his 
landscapes, and a work which alone would place his reputation on a level 
with that of the most eminent masters. He died on the 29th of August, 
1797, esteemed and lamented by ail vho were honoured with his friend- Died 1797, 
ship ; though the rime he devoted to his professional studies prevented the universally 
circle of his acquaintance from becoming extensive. "" It is pleasing fo regretted. 
record," observes Dr. Gisborne, his biographer, in the Monthly Magazine 
for 1797, "" that in his veorks the attention is ever directed to the cause of 
virtue; that his early historical pictures consist of subjects either of 
rational or moral improvement ; and he has succeeded admirably in arrest- 
ing the gentler feelings of humanity ; for what eye or heart ever remained 
unmoved at the sight of Maria, Sterne's Captive, or the Dead Soldier ! In 
his works, hOt "one immoral, one corrupted thought," occurs to wound 
the eye of delicacy, or induce a wish that so exquisite a pencil had not 
found ernployment on more worthy subjects." 
Iarket, Friday.--Fairs, Jan. 25th, March '21st and 22d, and Sept. 27th, 28th, and 29th, for 
cheese ; Friday in Easter week, Friday after May-day, Friday in V¢hitsun week, St. James's, 
Julv Sth, and Friday before Old Michaelmas, for horned cattle.,lail arrives 9.7 rnorning, 
departs 4.10 afternoon.--Bankers, Crompton and Co.0 draw n Lee and Co. ; Smith and Co.0 
on Smith, Payne, and Co. ; W. W. & S. Eçans, on Jones, Lloyd, and Co.--lnns, the Bell, 
the Kings, and New Inn. 
* DEREHAM (East), or Market Dereham, situated nearly in the centre 
of the county, is of great antiquity. The streets and buildings are of a 
neat and respectable charactcr, having latterly received many improve- 
ments. It has a good convenient market-place, and on the site of the old 
market-cross was erected, in the year 1756, a handsome assembly-room, 
which, however, is now seldom used, but for the purposes of the Sunday-  
school. In the centre of the town stands a handsome square column, on I 
which are marked the distances from the principal town and seats in the I 
county. The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is an ancient structure, st. Nicholas 
vehich formerly belonged to a nunnery, founded by Withburga, natural I satnmacntë t 
daughter of Arma, king of East Anglia ; which being afterwards destroyed  " 
bv the Danes, the church was ruade parochial in 798. It consists of a 
ntve, north and south aisles, transept, and choir, with a beautiful tower in 
i the centre; which, however, hot being strong enough for the bells, another 
'tower was built in the reign of Henry VII., on the south side of the 
church-yard, to which they were removed, being eight in number, of a very 
:fine tone. Edmund Bonner, of sanguinary notoriety, was rector of this 
church a short rime before he was translated fo the sec of London : and 
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here also lie the remains of the poet Cowper, which were intcrred under 
the north transept in the year 1800. Not far from this spot is an ancient 
and curious pointed arch, xvhich covers a spring, formerly much resorted 
to for the benefit derived from drinking its xvaters. In the village of 
Scarning, mercly separated from this town by a rivulet, is a well endowed 
free school. 
,Iarket, Friday.--Fairs, Thursday and Friday before Old Midsummer, and ditto before New 
5lichaehnas, for cattle, sheep, and toya. 
* DERWEN, in the hundred of Ruthin, situated on the turnpikc-road 
from Corwen to Ruthin, the church standing in a solitary position 
i ncarly on the summit of a lofty mountain : it possesses a good parsonage- 
'house. In the church-yard is an ancient cross, measuring 13 feet in 
'hcight. Here are several spring wells, and one of them, called Sarak's 
Well, is held in great rcpute by the natives, as a cure for cancer. 
"[" DEVIZES, or as it bas been sometimes written, thé Vies, is a large 
borough and market-town, situated near the centre of the county, ofwhich 
it is the secondary capital. There is much dispute respecting its origin :. 
some contending that it is British, some Roman, and others Saxon.' 
However it is hot mentioned at ail in Domesday ; which suggests a verv 
justifiable presumption, that if did hot then exist. The castle, which i's 
mentioned by old writers, as an extensive and magnificent edifice, was 
built in the rcign of Henry I., by Roger, the celebrated Bishop of Salisbury, 
from whom it was attempted fo be wrested by Stephen. It ws ruinous 
in the days of Leland, who describes it as a "" goodlye buildyng,'" of which 
"" the keepe or dungeon set upon a bill, cast by hand, was a peece ofworke 
of an incredible coste.'" It is now entirely demolished, and ifs site con- 
verted into pleasure grounds, the propertv of William Salmon, Esq. 
Three events of some importance in the ntional history are connectcd 
with that of Devizes, and its castle : the first was the attempt of Stephen, 
who owed his cwn to Rogcr, to obtain possession of the strong holds of 
that prclate. The castle was defended with persevering courage and 
obstinacy, by Nigel, the Bishop of Ely, and nephew of Roger, who, on 
the feint of the king to hang his son, should Ely persist in his contumacy, 
bound himself by a vow fo abstain from food till the castle was surrendered, 
a period of three days, which, combining with the grief of his mind for the 
loss of his favourite fortress, of his dignity and his treasures, brought on 
his death a few months afterwards. The second occurrence happened 
three years after, when the castle was seized by one Hubert, or Herbert, a 
young man of profligate character, xvho declared af first for the Empress, 
but, refusing to adroit ber, was taken by stratagem, executed, and hung in 
chains as a traitor. The third incident did hot happen till a century had 
elapsed; when, in 1233, Hubert de Burgh, prime minister to Henry III., 
being imprisoned here, contrived his escape to the high altar of the arish 
church without the castle, whence he was forced by his guards: an 
impiety which roused the interference of Robert, Bishop de Salisbury, who 
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excommunicated the guards, and remonstrated with the king. Hubert 
was re-conveyed to the church, and attempted to be starved by the king's 
orders ; but he effected his escape, was conducted in safety fo Wales, and 
continued to reside there during the remainder of his life. It is doubtful 
at what period the castle was dismantled, probably towards the close of 
the reign of Edward I., as we read of no govetnor subsequently to the 
year 1321 ; in Leycester's "" Civil Warres of England," however, 'e find 
that " the town and castle of Devizes were taken, on the 22d of Septem- 
ber," in 1645. The vicinity of the town was the scene of the most signal 
defeat sustained by the parliament during the whole course of the war. 
The Marquis of Hertford and Prince Maurice having arrived af Devizes, 
after their defeat at Lansdown, were besieged by Sir William Waller, who 
captured a convoy with a supply of powder, and had already begun to 
discuss terms of capitulation, when he was compelled to withdraw his 
troops fo oppose Lord Wilmot, who was approaching with 1,500 horse, and 
two pieces of artillery. He stationed his troops on Round-a-way-hill, 
which he descended with impetuosity on the arrival of Lord Wilmot, 
attacking with all the confidence of victol3z; but his calculations were 
soon proved to be erroneous, for his hitherto triumphant horse were 
overthrown and dispersed, and his artillery taken, and turned upon 
his infantry; who, being attacked by the troops from Devizes, were 
mostly either slain or taken prisoners, t]e fled fo Bristol, leaving 
behind him more than 2,000 troops, besides all his cannon and stores; 
whilst the loss, on the side of the royalists, was comparatively in- 
considerable. Devizes is a borough of some antiquity, the first charters 
having been granted by Matilda, and confirmed by Henry II. Succeeding 
sovereigns gave new charters, and added many immunities, of which several 
are yet enjoyed by the town. It is now governed, by charter of Charles I., 
by a mayor, recorder, ten magistrates, and twelve common-council men. 
The borough magistrates hold sessions four times a year, and a court of 
record for the recovery of debts hot exceeding £40. Devizes is situated 
upon elevated ground, and is both extensive and populous. The houses 
irregularly constructed of wood or brick, are as irregularly ranged along 
several streets, some of which are paved. The places in which the 
established forms of worship are exercised are three: St. John's-church, 
St. Mary's, and a chapel of ease, under the parochial jurisdiction of 
Bishop's Cannings. St. John's, composed of a nave, two side aisles, 
a transept, a chancel, two private chapels, and a tower, exhibits no fewer 
than rive or six distinct styles of architecture. Of the several divisions, 
the oldest are the chancel, tower, and transept, of which the masonry is as 
firm and solid as when first constructed. The tower claims peculiar 
notice, being supported by four curious arches ; two semi-circular, and 
two pointed, the whole adorned with foliage and zig-zag mouldings ; and 
the great arch, or entrance to the nave, having an ornament, supposed to 
be unique : "" a series of about forty-eight basso-relievo's, representing a 
particular sort of bottle, running round the arch; and, in the centre, a 
key-stone, with an angel's head and thistles sculptured on it.'" The other 
parts of the church are of comparatively modern date. Several monuments 
I commemorate members of the Heathcote and the Sutton families ; parti- 
cularly one of the latter deserves notice : it is of white marble, executed by 
Westmacott, and consists of a simple and beautiful female figure, standing 
in a niche, with her right arm resting on the shaft of a broken column. 
Beneath, an inscription informs us, that James Sutton, Esq., of New- 
park, was born in 1733, and died in 1801. A medallion portrait, 
and a figure of Britannia weeping, were intended fo do honour to the 
memory of the Right Honourable George Heathcote, who died in 1768. 
St. Mary's-church, exhibiting the architecture of several different periods,' 
presents, in the chancel, a specimen of the iNorman style; in one of its 
porches, a good exemplar of the English style of the time of Henry II. ; 
4K 
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and in its other parts, of the 15th century, when much of itwas rebuilt by 
a William Smith, whose name is preserved in an inscription on the roof or 
the nave. B6th the tower, which is quadrangular, and the body of the 
church are surmounted by battlements and pinnacles. One ancient 
monument, sculptured with shields and crosses, is destitute of inscription ; 
. and a modern mural tabler is inscribed to the memory of James Garth, 
Esq., who died in 1732. The other principal buildings in this town are the 
town-hall, a handsome edifice of modern erection, in which the courts and 
assemblies are held; the nexv gaol, constructed on a new and excellent 
plan, for the accommodation of the governor, and the comfort of the 
prisoners ; the free grammar-school, the bouse of industry, and a meeting- 
l house for dissenters. A market-cross has been erected at the expense of 
Lord Sidmouth, who represented Devizes in several parliaments, before 
his advancement to the peerage. It is of Bath stone, executed by Wyatt ; 
square in its lower department, and octangular in the upper, which is a 
spre, tastefully decorated with architectural ornaments. At Devizes, the 
petty sessions for the division are held, and in rotation with Salisbury, 
Wilton, and Warminster, the great sessions for the county. Eminent 
persons, natives of this town, were Richard of the Devizes, a Benedictine 
friar of the 12th century, who wrote some historical and political pieces ; 
Joseph Allein, born in 1633, and educated at Oxford, a popular preacher, 
who was ejected for non-conformity, and imprisoned for his zea|, which 
caused his death in November, 1668 ; and Dr. Philip Stevens, a physician of 
the 17th century, who was principal of Hart-hall, Oxford, wrote a correct 
catalogue of the botanical-garden there, and died before the restoration. 
In 1714, a discovery was ruade, near Devizes, of nineteen Penates, or 
Roman household gods, of bronze metal, and supposed to represent somc 
of the most popular of the heathen deities. On the Bishop's Cannings 
road is a pillar, inscribed, "" Qui Coluêre Coluntur," to the memorv of 
James Long, Esq., who caused the road to be constructed. At the distance 
of a mlle frora Devizes is New-park, a mansion delightfully situated, the 
seat of Thomas Estcourt, Esq. ; and still further northward, is Round-a- 
way-hill, the scene of the conflict before described ; crowned by a strong 
encampment, usually called Round-a-way-castle. The town consists of 
I several streets, diverging from a spacioùs market-place, well paved and 
'lighted with gas, and being a great thoroughfare on one of the roads from' 
London to Bath. It contains some capital inns, which, as well as many 
of the shops and private houses, are spacious and handsome buildings. 
The chief manufactures here are silk throwing, serges, kerseymeres, 
druggets, and broad cloth, and tobacco and snuff. Here are also noted, 
breweries, which furnish the beverage called in London Devizes ale. 
The Kennett and Avon canal passes near the town, and supplies the 
means of conveying goods by water to the eastern and western parts 
of the kingdom. The late Ptesident of the Royal Academy, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who is said to have been a native of Bristol, passed some 
years in early lire at this town, where his relatives kept one of the prin- 
cipal inns. 
2]larket, Thursday.--Fairs, Feb. 14th, and Holy Thursday, for cattle, horses, and sheep; 
April 20th, a great fait for ditto; July 5th, for wool ; October 5th, for sheep ; and October '20fb, 
', eat fait for sheep and hogs.--Mail arrives 5.56 morning, departs 8.28 -qfternoon.--ankers, 
lee and Co. L dr.w on Lubbock and C,o. ; Lock and Co. on Lubbock and Co.--Ians, the 
af and the tastle. 
* DEVONSHIRE. Next to Yorkshre, the county of Devon is the 
largest in England. It is also one of the most valuable. Of a circum- 
ference of about 287 mlles, it has a maritime coast of nearly 150. In form, 
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this county resembles a parallelogram, having its opposite angles project- 
ing into the English and Bristol channel. Its extent, from sea to sea, 
taken from Pranl Point, near the Start, and Salcombe, in the south, to 
Countesbury Foreland in the north, is about seventy-one mlles ; and from 
the eastern boundary, where it makes an angle with the river Axe, in the 
parish of Thorncombe, to Hartland Point, nearly seventy-two. It is 
bounded on the north and north-west by the Bristol channel; on the 
west by the river Tamar, and a small rivulet called Marsland-water ; on 
the south and south-east, it is skirted by the British channel; on the 
east and north-east, it borders on the counties of Dorset and Somerset, 
the dividing limits being artificial. The general face of the country is 
extremely irregular. The hills in many parts, but more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Dartmore, deserve the appellation of mountains, their 
altitudes being sometimes fifteen or eighteen hundred feet. This tract, 
when approached from the south and south-east, presents to the eye an 
extensive waste, covered with scattered masses of granite, and rocks preci- 
itated into the rallies from the overhanging declivities. These immense 
fragments, which resemble the masses projected by volcanoes, or the ruins of 
some mighty castle, lie confusedly scattered over the ground. The climate 
of Devonshire is so peculiarly mild, that medical men frequently recom- 
mend it to their consumptive patients in preference to Lisbon or the south 
of France. In the severe winter of 1788-9, the thermometer, in the 
northern aspect at Exeter, was but one day so low as thirteen degrees of 
Fahrenheit ; and the mean heat of Apri! on the average of twenty years is 
53.03 of the same seale. The most prevailing winds, influeneed probably 
by the direction of the English ehannel, are west or south-west, and the 
severer gales are almost always îrom the sarae quarter. The easterly 
winds of spring, whieh are so severely felt on the eastern eoasts of the 
kingdom, are here shorter in their duration, and milder in their tempera- 
ture. They are, however, more productive of blights than any other winds, 
and are partieularly injurious to the bud of the apple-tree. Thunder is 
hot, even in summer, a frequent event; and though the armais of the 
eounty record the occurrence of earthquakes, they have never been violent 
or alarming. From the mild and even tenor of the elimate, many plants, 
hot naturally evergreen, retain their leaves during the winter in the vallies 
near the sea, or lose them only for a very short period. The myrtles at 
Mount Edgeeumbe bave resisted the eold of many winters ; and near the 
sea, as well as in the lower regions at a distance from it, they are seldom 
sheltered. They surfer only from a severe frost following a rainy season. 
In this eounty fossil bones are often met with, and also rem bones hot in 
a state of petrifaction. From a eavern in a marble roçk near Chudleigh, 
some years ago, vere taken bones of an animal of the stag kind, whieh 
were of an astonishing size, and eau be referred to noue but the speeies of 
mouse-deer or elk. Mr. Swete had in his possession a few of the bones 
of this animal, and a tooth : one of the molares, in its eireumferenees at the 
face, raeasured rive inches and a half, and at the middle, whenee the roots 
branched off, six and a half. He also took up in his grounds at Oxton, 
embodied in sand-stone and flint, great numbers of eehini, astroites, and 
bivalve shells fossilized ; and from an estate near Newton Bushel, a fossil, 
which may be referred to the class tubularioe, in a mass of which one of 
the porpitoe was embodied. In the rocks near Honiton, on the eastern' 
angle of the county, some fossil bones, seemingly of birds and smaller 
animais, were found in a magnesian rock. The cornua ammonis and common 
fossil shells are frequent in the lime-stone district, and are found embedded 
in solid marble. "' The most remarkable fossil that was ever found, 
perhaps, in this county," observes Mr. Polwhele, "" was lately discovered 
in a bed of stiff clay, on Chapel-farm, in the parish of Curwys-Morchard. 
It is called fossil bacon : it is certainly an animal substance ; and if I may 
form any judgment from a large specimen which I immediately procured, I 
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think I may safely pronounce it to have been originally hog's flesh ; but 
the bristles on the piece in my possession must determine the question as 
to what animal the substance belongs. Thii piece is veiy light, somewhat. 
spongy ; mottled like mottled soap, and evidently of a sebaceous nature. 
On a slight chemical analysii, it wai mostly soluble in spirit of wine, 
while hot; but separated into white flakes on cooling, in which it 
resembles spermaceti; but it was easily convertible into soap, on being 
boiled in a fixed alkaline lixivium.'" From the confused intermixture of 
the strata iu Devonshire, the operation of earthquakes and volcanoes is 
strikingly apparent. Of the calcareous genus of mineralogical substances, 
lime-stone of almost every description is round in different parts of the 
county ; and many quarries bave been opened, to procure it for the pur- 
poses of building, agriculture, and ornament. In the eastern part of 
Devon it approaches to the nature of chalk, and, in general, is scarcely 
susceptible of a polish : in other parts, and particularly in South-Hams, 
it assumes the qualities of marb]e, and for hardness, beautiful veinings, 
and lustre, it resembles the best marble of Italy. In the parish of South- 
Moulton are many quarriis of black marble, variigated with small streaks 
of white, which takes a fine polish, but is mostly burnt into lime. The 
marble which is hot black, is in general of a flcsh colour, having brownish 
veins of different shades : this is most abundant in the north of Devon 
At Bickington, near Ashburton, are several varietiis; at Denbury, it is 
bIue, and red ; in the neighbourhood of Berry-Pomerov, finely varicgated ; 
at Plymouth, of a blackish grey, vith white shades, i concentric stripes, 
interspersed with irregular red spots, and of an ash-colour, with black 
veins ; at lIary-church, of many varieties : one kind resembling porphyry, 
very rich, of a dove-coloured ground, pervaded with reddish, purple, and 
yellow veins, intimately blended ; another sort, with a black ground, varie- 
gated with purplish g]obules, called the Devonshire blood-stone : in some 
specimens of this marble are impressions of marine shell-fish; and parti- 
cularly of the ramifications of polypi. Gypsum, though obtained in various 
parts of the county, is hot abundant ; near Plymouth, it appears in union 
with the lime-stone : it is also found at Salcombe-Regls, and many places 
in the lime-stone district south-west of Exeter. In the mines of Beer- 
Ferris, fluor-spar is procured in great plenty, and of several varieties, both 
as to shape and colour : of stel]ated spar, specimens bave been found at 
Oxton, near Haldon, &c. From South Moulton to Bideford, thence to 
Çlovelly, and from Clovelly along the western extremities of Devon, the 
clayey soil greatly predominates. Fine white pipe-clay is found in 
abundance at Wear-Gifford, and in the valley between Merton and: 
Petrokstow : it lies at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet from the surface. 
In the vale of King's-Teignton, pipe and potter's clay are procured in 
great quantifies; and sixteen or seventeen thousand tons are annually 
sent from the port of Teignmouth, to supply the pipe manufactories of 
London, Liverpool, &c. In the parish of Fremington, great quantities of 
reddish pottcrs clay is obtained, and manufactured into various kinds of 
ware at Bideford. Schistus is common to almost every part of the county, 
and consists of a great number of laminoe, differing in thickness, from 
three feet to halfan inch: most of the thin laminoe are very rotten, quickly 
dissolving into mud ; but the thicker beds are sometimes used in building. 
At Drew-Steignton it is of a black colour, and being particularly hard, 
I compact, and disoosed in verv thick laminoe, is fre uentl 
i pavmg of kitchens and cellars, and also for tomb-stqotnes." used for the 
A hard and 
coarse variety, of a blue grey colour, is cleft out of the rocks on the sea- 
!toast near Salcombe-harbour, on a high land called the Soars. This is 
easily split, by wedges, into slabs of anv thickness, and to the length of 
ten or twelve feet : its surface when spli is smooth, yet hot even, sinking 
and swellin according as the laminoe have been more or less compressed.. 
In the eastcrn part of the county are numerous quarries of slate, which is 
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also obtained of an excellent quality near Slapton-sands. and East 
Alwington. Large quantities of good slate are obtained at West-Alwing- 
ton, and annually exported to Holland, under the name of Holland Blue. 
The slate procured in Cann-quarry, n the pansh of Plympton, St. Mary, 
is much celebrated for its strength and durability ; and that of Lamerton 
and Tavistock is distinguished by its hardness and fineness. Quartz 
crystals bave been found in various parts of Devonshire, but generally 
very small. On Dartmoor they have been sometimes met with in the 
fissures of the granite: they bave also been discovered in abundance ;" 
the red soil, or rock, at Rougemont-castle ; and near Sampford-Spinn%, 
in great plenty. Amethystine quartz, finely tinged, but of rude and 
irregular forms, has also been round at Sampford. Flints exist in abun- 
dance, particularly in the mountainous tract of Haldon: here, in some 
parts, they are mixed with a blackish fenny earth ; in others, they appear 
to cover a lime-stone sub-stratum; and in others, a stratum of light 
brown sand, which at the depth of two or three fathoms is concreted into 
a substance, of Thich good vhetstones are formed. The vhite flint is the 
most general ; the black kind rarely occurs, but has been met with on the 
cliffs at Beer. The principal kinds of free-stone are dug in the parishes of 
Salcombe, Branscombe, and Beer. "That at Salcombe,'" observes Mr. 
Polwhele, "" consists of a sandy grit, closely united, rather coarser than 
the Portland stone, and very hard. It is used for the outside of buildings, 
works very easy in the quarry, and bears the veather well, as appears by 
the cathedral of Exeter, the outside of which is built of Salcombe stone ; 
and though some of it bas been erected 600 years, yet it is very little, if at 
ail, worn by the weather. The free-stone of Beer is of a much softer 
nature and finer grit than that of Salcombe: when hewn out of the 
quarry, it cuts as soft as the Bath stone, which it greatly resembles : ail 
the vaulted roof and ornaments of the arches at Exeter cathedral are made 
of this stone.'" Iron-stone, whin-stone, and basalt, are found in different 
parts of the county, and bear a striking resemblance to the Derbyshire 
toad-stone : they exist, however, in the greatest abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter ; and the entire rock on which the castle stands has 
been considered as volcanic. "" Out of the schistus near Crediton,'" again 
observes Mr. Polwhele, "arise a compact lava, of a purple colour, with large 
crystals of felspar, and numerous crystals of pellucid quartz and black mica, 
the cavities containing farinaceou teatite : it does not effervesce with acids. 
In this specimen, it is remarkable that the crystals of felspar have cavities in 
them, and are filled also with the steatite, like the rest ofthe stone." Speci- 
mens of basaltes have also been obtained at South Bovey, Bishop's-Teignton, 
&c. Granite, or moor-stone, as it is called here and in Cornwall, is met 
with in various places, but particularly on Dartmoor, vhere the mountains 
commence which extend into Cornwall. It generally lies in vast irregular 
masses, and is found in great variety, both as to texture and colour. The 
red granite is exceedingly beautiful and well polished. On exposure to 
the atmosphere, it becomes extremely hard ; but when first raised, if may 
be wrought with comparative case. Of the inflammable substances dis- 
covered in Devonshire, the most remarkable is the Bovey coal, the origin 
of which bas occasioned considerable discussion. It is obtained in the 
extensive fiat called Bovey-Heathfield, which appears to have been 
formerly covered by the ride, and is supposed to be lower than the level of 
the sea. Its strata run nine toiles to the southward, through the Heath- 
field, by Knighton, Teigngrace, and Newton Marshes, to Abbots-Kerswell, 
generally keeping to the west of the beds of potter's-clay, which range 
through various parts of the Heathfield, and sometimes crossing them. 
From the thick bed of sand rises water of a vivid green colour, which is 
said to abound in sulphur and vitriol, and is as warm as some of the Bath 
springs. In some of the beds of clay are small and narrow veins of coal, 
shooting through, and forming impressions like reeds and grass. The coal 
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I that is taken up for use is obtained from an extensive open mine (having 
an easy descent for horses to bring up the produce) at the west end of 
South-Bovey town. Pyrites is obtained in various parts of the county, 
and bas hot unfrequently been round in globular balls, of different 
sizes. Amongst the metalic substances of this county, are the ores of tin, 
lead, iron, and manganese. Gold, silver, copper, bismuth, antimony, and 
cobalt, bave also been round, but in sraall quantities. The tin-works were 
anciently numerous and valuable, but have in a great measure been 
abandoned, the mines of Cornwall being considerably more productive: 
though, in the reign of King John, Devonshire produced greater quantities 
of tin than that county ; its coinage being set to farm at £100 annually, 
and that of Cornwall at no more than 100 marks. The importance of its 
trade in tin is, indeed, manifested from its stannary courts, and coinage 
towns, of which there are no fewer than four; Plympton, Tavistock, Ash- 
burton, and Chagford. The members of these courts bave the privilege, 
from tirae to time, and under the direction ofthe Lord Warden, ofchoosmg 
certain jurats to meet in a general assembly at Crockern 'For, in the midst 
of Dartmoor; with power to make laws for the regu]ation of the mines 
and stannaries. The lead ore of this county is chiefly grey, but of several 
varieties. The potter's or tessellated ore is shining, rectangular, and 
tabulated, breaking into cubical granules : a second variety is of a flaky, 
sraooth, and glossy texture, and, when brokcn, its fragments are more 
ponderous : a third kind is exceeding cloae-grained and rich in silver; 
fracture sparkling and uneven: this latter sort abounds in the mines of 
Beer-ferris. Some years ago, aver¥ l'tch lead ore was discovered near the 
surface at Comb-Martin. h'on-stone is discovered in different parts of 
this county, and in many var[eues, though none appear to be very rich in 
metal. 1Nativo silver ha been discovered in various substances and 
forras--granular, filamentous, capillary, arborescent, and crystallized: 
the lead mines at Comb-Martin are reported to bave produced it in great 
plenty in the 13th and 14th centuries ; and it appears from different grants 
ruade in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., with a reservation of 
the tenths of the church, that both gold and silver mines existed in 
Devor, shire. Manganese is chiefly obtained at Upton-Pyne, where it was 
discovered about sixty years ago. It does hot run in veins, but is spread 
in fiat irregular patches, at no great depth frora the surface ; and seems 
to extend from Upton-Pyne, south-eastward to Huxham, and north-west- 
ward to iNewton St. Cyres. '" It is round,'" says the author of the History 
of Exeter, "in large, rugged, irregular masses, and contains great variety 
of crystallizations: sorae shoot irregularly ; some are plane, and trans- 
versely striated ; others are streaked, like the lead ore ; and others shoot 
into hollows, crossing each other every way. The crystals seera to be the 
metal in a pure state, and are hot equally advantageous with the calx, 
which contain a larger proportion of pure air, the ingredient for which it 
is chiefly valuab]e. It is employed in the potteries, but principally in the 
glass-houses, where it is used to discharge the colour imparted by calces of 
i lead, and for other purposes. It has also been applied latterly in pre- 
paring the oxygenated muriatic acid, employed to facilitate the operation 
of bleaching. From 150 to 200 tons are exported annually : the general 
price is from thirty shillings to three pounds per ton." Antimony bas 
been found in several places within the parishes of Chudleigh, Hennock, 
and South Bovey. It is mostly of a dark lead-colour, fuil of long shining 
needle-like striæ; of a close-grained texture, hard, brittle, and very 
heavy. Cobalt, interspersed with numerous filaments of silver, bas been 
round at Sampford in considerable abundance. The mineral springs 
'of Devonshire are very numerous, and of the chalybeate kind; though 
they have hot principally been much appropriated to medicinal 
. purposes. The strongest springs arise at Gubb's-wall, near Cleave ;" 
at Bella-Marsh, near King-$teignton; at Ilsington, in the vicinity of 
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Ashburton ; at Brook, near Tavistock ; and at Bampton : the spring at the 
last-mentioned place is considered tobe more strongly impregnated with 
iron than any other in the county. It now appears tobe established that 
the original name of this county, though it was afterwards included with 
Cornwall under the general appellation Danmonium, was Dyvnaint ; and 
by this term it is frequently mentioned in ancient Welsh manuscripts. Its 
import is descriptive of the country, and implies deeps or hollows; and 
hence the people might be called Dyvni, Dyvniaid, Dyvnoni, Dyvnonwyr, 
Dyvnonwys, and Dyvnwys ; all implying the inhabitants of thc glens, or 
deep rallies. It has frequently been the subject of discussion among his- 
torians, whether the first colonists of Britain emigrated from some remote 
region of the east, or from the neigbouring continent of Gaul : however con- 
clusive the arguments on either side may be thought, tradition and history 
both furnish sufficient evidence that it was on the coast of Devonshire they 
first established a settlement. Previously to the arrival of the Romans on 
the shores of Britain, the Belgoe, who had invaded the island from Gaul, 
made incursions into Devonshire, and obliged numbers of the inhabitants 
to emigrate to Ireland ; the remainder joined with the inhabitants of the 
adjacent coasts, and opposed the enemy. It appears that, before thc 
arrival of Coesar, the war against the Belgoe was conducted by Cassibelinus, 
whose second son, Theomantius, was then Duke of Danmonium. By the 
Romans Devonshire was included in the division of Britannia Prima. 
The Saxons attached it to the kingdom of Wessex, and it so continued 
till Egbert consolidated the heptarchy into one monarchy. There are 
two Roman stations in this county, Moriduno, near Seaton, and Isca 
Duninaniorum, now Exeter : the two grand military roads, the Ikening- 
street and the Fosse, meet; but itis difiïcult to determine which of them 
has a termination at this union. There are also several ancient camps. 
The principal buildings entitled to notice from their antiquity are tb.e 
following :--Ashburton-cburch, Axminster-church, Barnstaple-bridge, 
Berry Pomeroy-castle, Bideford-bridge, Buckfastleigh-priory, Chegford- 
church, Compton-castle, Crediton-church, Dartmouth-castle, Exeter- 
church, cathedral, &c. Ford-abbey, Frithelstoke-priory, Hartland- 
priory, Henny-castle, Lidford-castle, Newnham-abbey, Oakhampton- 
church and castle, Ottery-priory, Plympton-castle, Powderham-castle, 
Tavistock-abbey, Tor-abbey, Torrington-castle, Wear-abbey, Weycroft- 
abbey, &c. 
* DEVONPORT is on the eastern bank of the Tamar, including the 
parish of Stoke Damarell, which comprises the town of Devonport, the 
village of Stoke, and Morice-town. Devonport is situated on a pleasant t 
eminence, which declines towards the bank of the river, and a degree of! 
regularity bas been observed in the formation of the streets, the greater 
part of which intersect each other at right angles. It forms an oblong 
figure, surrounded by fortifications constructed at different periods. The 
entrance from the north m by a drawbridge and gateway, and the road 
from the ferry at Morice-town is protected in a similar manner. The 
lines extend from the northern wall of the Gun-wharf to Mount Wise, and 
the whole town is inclosed within the government ground, with the ex- 
ception of the avenue to the water at North Corner and Mutton Cove. 
Tne foundaton of a column, erected to commemorate the alteration in the 
name of the town, from Plymouth-dock to Dcvonport, was laid on the 12th 
of August, 1824. This column is a conspicuous object to the whole 
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neighbourhood, rising 112 feet above the brow of Windmill-hill, which is 
itself on a level with the pinnacles of St. Andrew's-church tower at Ply- 
mouth. It is of the Doric order, and was completed in June, 1827, îrom 
a design by Foulston. A town-hall, erected from designs by the saine 
architect, had been completed in 1822. The government of the town is 
'in the hands of commissioners, consisting of the lord of the mmmr of 
Stoke Damarell, the stewards of the manor, and the rector of the parish, 
the commissioner of his majesty's dock-yard, and the port-admiral of 
Plymouth, with other cmmissioners selected from the inhabitants. De- 
vonport is the seat of the military government of the garrison of the port of 
Plymouth, and of the western district. The port-admiral's bouse, and 
government-house, are on Mount Wise, on the southern side of the town : 
near the entrance of the latter, is placed a brass gun, taken îrom the Turks 
in the engagement of the Dardanelles. The views fom the bouse and 
gardens command the sound and harbour, and the opposite grounds of 
Mount Edgecumbe; the lawn and gardens extend neady to the beach at 
Richmond-walk. In front of government-house is the grand parade, on 
which ail military reviews and inspections take place, and Mount Wise 
presents at all times the attractions of a delightful promenade. The 
laboratory, inclosed by a high wall, contains workshops, &c., requisite for 
the equipment of a military expedition. The most formidable part of" the 
fortification is at the fort and battery on Mount Wise. The fort erected 
on the most elevated part of the hill, is calculated to defend the immediate 
entrance to the harbour, and the battery below is mounted with heavy 
artillery for the saine purpose. Besides government-house, the batteries, 
aad the barracks, this ground contains magazines and other depositories: 
for military stores. From the northern side of Devonport, at hiarl- 
borough-square, a cordon of barracks is continued in an almost un- 
interrupted series to the government ground on ,the south. Racket-court 
barracks, at the back ofClowance-street ; George s-square barracks, adjoin 
the entrance of Devonport from Plymouth, at the South Barrier-gate. 
Tbe horse artilery barracks, on the northern side of the road fom Py- 
mouth, and adjoining these barracks, are Old and New Cumberland- 
squares, situated within each other; Ligonier-square, which adjoins 
Cumberland-squareonthenorth; Frederick-square; OldandlNewGranby- 
squares, on the north of Fore-street ; and Marlborough-square at the head 
of tMarlborough-street. Adjoining the Barrier-gate, at the head of Fore- 
street, is a guard-house, and near ita hospital for Royal Artillery; opposite 
the entrance to Mount Wise are workshops for the use of the engineers. 
At the eastern extremity of the government ground is a battery, on the 
summit of a precipice, which commands the pool and town of Stonehouse; 
the view from this point, including the Sound, Saltram, Plymouth, and the 
country beyond, is varied and interesting. The road to the ferry at Morice- 
town is defended by the 1North Barrier-gate, near v,'hich is a g'uard-house. 
The construction of Devonport dock-yard was commenced in the reign of 
William III., and since that period it bas been in a state of progressive 
improvement. It lies on the eastern bank of Hamoaze, by 'hich its 
southern and western sides are bunded. A wall, on the northern and 
eastern sides, extends from North Corner quav to Mutton Cove, and in- 
closes within its boundary upwards of sevent)f acres. The entrance from 
the town of Devonport is at the bottom of Fore-st.reet, and a chapel, lately 
rebuilt, is opposite the entrance-gate. A spacious road, with a row of 
elms on either side, conducts to the brink of the bill, from which the lower 
part of the yard was excavated. The new north dock, 259 feet by 83 feet 
in extent, is the onl_y dock which bas no roof; between it and the cliff, 
which here rises with perpendicular abruptness, is a smithery, containing 
forty-eight forges, and adjoining the foundry wall are the workshops of 
plumbers, stone-masons, &c. The north dock is infeHor in point of slze 
to the first mentioned ; the next is called the double dock. A jetty forms 
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one side of the entrance into the basin. Adjacent [o the sea wail is the 
rigging-house, &c., which is 480 feet long, and three stories in height; 
this building forms one side of a quadrangular court, within which is the 
incombustible store-bouse, entircly composed of stone and iron. A very 
large supply of stores can be issued hence, in the space of a few hours, with 
great regularity. The sea-wall was commenced in 1816 ; itis continued 
to the entrance of the graving slip, which is constructed in ail respects 
iike the docks, excepting that it bas no gares, and is employed for the 
purpose of effecting repairs on ships which can be completed in one ride : 
the whole line from North Corner to the graving slip is furnished with 
jetties, by which means thc largest ships receive and discharge their stores 
without the interposition of boats. Southward of the graving slip is the 
Camber, a canal 60 feet wide, and 420 yards in length. The building- 
slips excite attention ri'oto the immense roofs, covered with copper, by 
which they are protected, from the weather. The toast-bouses are of con- 
siderable extent, and contain a number of toasts in readiness for any 
emergency : near them are the toast-pond and plank-houses; beyond which 
is Mutton-cove, the south-eastern boundary of the yard. Near this spot 
is Bunker's-bill, a mount which was formerlv crowned by a battery. It 
commands a fine prospect of the Sound, Mou'nt Edgecumbe, the Cornish 
bank of the river Taxaar, and the whole arsenal. The rope-houses are each 
1,200 feet in length ; in these two buildings the cables are formed; those 
for a ship of 120 guns are 100 fathoms long, and 125 inches in circum- 
ference. The yarns are nearly as long as the rope-houses, but when the 
cable is manufactured, they are reduced to hall their original iength. 
Hemp and boiling-houses are in the same line of buildings. The mould- 
loft is a department of great interest, the several parts necessary in the 
construction of a ship are here first delineated in chalk, then formeà in 
rhin deal, as patterns, and distributed to the respective mechanics. 
In boat-bouses the boats of the fleet are prepared and kept ready for 
service. The number of persons of every class employed in the yard 
amounts to upwards of three thousand, who are under the control of a 
commissioner. The gun-wharf is another department of the naval establish- 
ment, situated on the margin of Hamoaze, northward of thc dock-yard ; the 
buildings here were erected from designs by Vanburgh. The entrance 
from Devonport to the gun-wharf is in Ordnance-street, and plies of 
ordnance are each marked with the naine of the ship in Hamoaze to which 
it belongs. The store-bouses, three stories high, contain the armoury; 
quantities of muskets, pistols, and cutlasses, are ranged along the walls, 
as well as packed in chests. Nea these are the depositories for gun 
carriages and implements of the field train. A semaphore, on the summit 
of Mount Wise, communicates between the port-admiral's office atd the 
flag ship of the harbour, and by means of a continued chain of thirty-two' 
semaphores with the admiralty in London, a report bas been ruade, and' 
and an answer received in fifeen minutes. The port-admiral holds the 
chier naval command of the port, and his authority is not subject to the 
control of the admirais of any squadrons resorting hither. Ail naval courts 
martial are held on board the flag ship in Hamoaze. The merchants and 
commercial agents were formerly accustomed to assemble on the Exchange 
at Plymouth; but within a few years, a handsome structure for their 
accommodation bas been erected in Ker-street. The market-place is 
situated at the junction of Market-street, Duke-street, and Katherine- 
street ; the butter and poultry markets are over the shambles, and vege- 
tables are abundant and of excellent quality. The market forms a valuable 
part of the manorial demesne. Devonport sends two members to parlia- 
ment. At the distance of a mlle northward, in a convenient situation, is 
placed the powder magazine. Here is every convenience for the building 
and equipment of ships for sea, and proper arrangements for facilitating 
thc labour of the workmen, affording them every necessary accommoda- 
4L 
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45 Dewsbury,  m t pa & to 
9 Dewshill ........... to 
lB Dibden ............ pa 
7 Dickleburgh ....... pa 
1 Didbrooke .......... pa 
19 Diddington ......... pa 
33 Dtddlelury ......... pa 
38 Dddlesford ......... ti 
33 Diddleston ...... chap 
I 88 Didling ............ pa 
1£7 ......... pa 
Didlington 
lfi Didmarton ......... pa 

,V. R. York 
Northumb.. 
Harxts ...... 
Norfolk .... 
Gloucester . 
Hunts ...... 
Salop ...... 
Salop ...... 
ussex ..... 
Norfolk .... 
Gloucester 

Bradtbrd .... 8 
Alnwick ...18 
Southampton 3. 
Scole ........ 2 
Winchcombe 3 
St. leot .... 
Ludlow .9 
Petworth .... 5 
Ellesmere... 4 
Midhurst .... 4 
Stoke Ferry.. 
Tetbury ..... 

XvVakefield ...fi 
Elsdon ...... 
Rtffney ..... 9 
Diss ......... 4 
Evesham .... 8 
Kimbolton.. 6 
C. Stretton ..6 
Haslemere .. 8 
Chirk ....... 3 
Petersfield...fi 
Brandon .... 6 
,rickwar .... 

Leeds ....... 8 
Bellingham .11 Ô 
Lymington .. 9 _77 
Harieston .... 
Campden . ..81 1_0_ 
H unfingdon..  [ 
M. %Venlock 12 ] 
Midhurst .... 7 [ 
Osweatry .... 7 | 182 
Halesmere ...8 [ 
Methwold...4 ] 84 
Vootton .... 7 | 105 

D/st. 
ATumber of Miles from Lond. [ lalion 

DEVON- 
PORT« 

Places of 
woip r 
Vanous 

Its sittmtion 
embraces 
man)' com- 
mercial 
vantages. 

tion; a svrgery, xvith medical ofcers, having been establisheà for the 
prompt relief of maimed or wounded artificers. The town, which is 
situated on a pleasant eminence, is properly supplied with water, first 
conveyed hither from a spring, at the distance of twelve toiles, at the 
expense of Sir Francis Drake. 1Near the entrance from Plymouth is a 
theatre, open during a few months in the year for performances by a 
company from Exeter, besides a handsome chapel in the dock-yard, which 
was opened in 1November, 1817. There are two chapels of case beloging 
to the establishment, and places of worship for various classes of dis- 
senters, including Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, and 
Methodists. The trades and manufactures carried on af Devonport are 
principally such as are dependent on ship building, and the equipment of 
vessels for sea, &c. Here are also breweries, rope walks, and soap-boiling 
manufactories. In the lower part of the town, at the southern angle of 
the dock-yard, is a ferry from Mutton-cove, across that part of the 
Hamoaze called Crimble-passage, to Mourir Edgecumbe, and Maker- 
heights; and another bas beenmore recently established, called the Steam- 
'ferry, for the conveyance of carriages and horses, as well as passengers, to 
Torpoint, in Cornwall, where there is a turnpike road to Liskeard, Lest- 
withiel, Penzance, and the Land's End. 
farkets, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday.Mail arrives 7'.41 afternoon, departs 7.0 moru- 
ing.--lankers, 5iessrs. Hodge and Norman, draw on Lubbock's General Bank; Messrs. 
Htmbarxd and Co., on vVilliam and Co.--bns, the Royal Hotel, and the Devonport Hotel. 
 DEWSBURY is seated partly on thc southcrn declivity ofa gentle emi- 
nonce, and partly in a vale, watered by the Calder. This situation is fine ; 
and the town, when viewed with its environs from the teep above, appears 
beautiful and interesting. It is a place of considerable antiqmty ; and if 
an inscription on the chvrch is to be relied on, which implies that 
Paulinus, the first Archbishop of Yark, preached here in 627, it has been 
of note since the introduction of Christianity. By means of the navi- 
gable river Calder, an overflowing population, and a plentiful supply of 
coal, Dewsbury possesses almost every advantage for carrving on manu- 
factures with spirit. These are chiefly of blankets and coarse broad 
cloths. The environs, rising in gentle eminences, are extremelv pleasant. 
This town, from its peculiar situation, embraces many commercial advan- 
tages, and commands an excellent inland navigation. On the top of the 
church, which is dedicated to Ail Saints, is a cross, bearing an inscription 
already alluded to, viz., "" Hic Paulinus Fredicavit et celebravit, ,4.D., 627." 
This ancient memorial, which probably itself was hot the original, fell down 
in 1805, but was replaced by a fac-simile. Thus from the early preaching of 
Paulinvs, this place became the cornmon centre, from which the light of 
Christianity spread over the vale of Calder, and was the mother church of 
an extensive district to the west ; several parishcs in which still acknow- 
ledge their original dependence, by certain prescriptive payments to the 
incumbent of Dewsbury. 
Marhet, Vednesdav.--Fairs, xVednesday before May 12th, and xVednday before October 
10th, or horned cattlè and sheep.--t3anker#, Messrs. ltagues and Co., draw on Smith & Co. 
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Didsbury .... to & chap 
Digby ............. pa 
Digswell ........... pa 
Dhe wid .......... pa 
D ilham ............ pa 
Dilhorne ........... pa 
Dilliker ............ to 
Dillington ........ haro 
Dilston ............. to 
Dilton ....... to & ehap 
Dilworth ........... to 
Dilwvn ............ pa 
Dimllngton ....... haro 
Dinas ............. 
. pa 
Dinas Mowddu, ® . .m t[ 
Dincbope ........... 
Dinder ............. pa 
Dinevawr Castle ...... 
Dingestow ......... pa 
Dinuley ............ pa 
Dinklev ........... to 
Dinme[rchioo, haro & pa 
Dinmore ..... ex pa lib 
Dinmore ..... ex pa lib 
Dinnington ...... to 
Dinniogton ...... chap 
DinninÇton ........ pa 
Dinsdale, Low ...... pa 
Dinsdale Over ...... to 
DintinR ............ to 

Lancaster.. 
Lincoln .... 
Herts ...... 
Cardigan ... 
Norfolk .... 
Stafford .... 
XVestmorlnd 
Norfol k .... 
Northumb.. 
-'Vil ts ...... 
Lancaster .. 
Hereford . .. 
E. R. York. 
Pembroke .. 
ler« neta.. 
Salop ...... 
S,unerset... 
Carmarthen. 
51,,nmouth.. 
N»rihamp .. 
Lancaster 
Flint ...... 
Salop ...... 
Herefurd ... 
N,,rthumb.. 
Sç,merset ... 
XV. R. York 
Du rham .... 
N. R. York. 
Derby ..... 

Stockport...3 
Sleaford ..... 5, 
Welwyn .... 2 
TreRaren ... 14 
N. XValsham 5 
Cheadle ..... 
K. Lonsdale 12 
E. Dereham 2 
Hexlarn .... 
-'Westbury... 2 
Preston ..... 
Veobly ..... 
Partrington. 6 
:ishguard ...4 
)olelly ..... 7 
.ud Iov ..... 8 
XVells ...... 
Lan.adog .... 7 
'lonmouth .. 4 
Mar Harboro' 3 
B]ackburn.. 5 
St. Asaph...3 
Bishop's Cas. 5 
Hereford .... B 
Newcas on T 6 
Crewkerne .. 3 
I Vorksop .... 7 
Darlington... 5 
Yarm ....... 3 
Chapel le F. Il 

Manchester 
Tattersall ...9 
Heref, ,rd .... 
Lampeter .... 
Norwich . ..12 
Neweastle . .8 
Orton ....... 
Swaffham..12 
Corbridge ... 
Frome ....... 
Clitheroe .... 
Leominster .. 
Easington ... 
N ew por t .... 
Bal a ....... 1 
Bishop's Cas. 
1;roma ...... 1 
Crmmhen 13 
Aberaven. l 
Roclingham 
Clitheroe .... 
Holvwell .... 
C. gtretton. 10 
-'Veobly ..... 
Blyth ...... 1 
IIminster .... 
Tickhill ..... 
Stockton .... 
Darlington .. 
Glossop ..... 

Warrington 16 
Lincoln .... 13 
Hatfield ..... 4 
Llanarth .... 4 
,Vorstead ...3 
Stone ....... 8 
Kend al ...... 6 
Foulsham .... 7 
llaltwhistle 17 
,Varminster . 3 
Garstang .... 9 
Kingto ..... 9 
tledon ...... ] 2 
Cardigan ... 1 l 
Mach) nlleth 12 
C. Stretton.. 7 
Glastonbury 6 
Lland3bie .. 5 
Usk ........ 9 
R,_,thwell ...6 
Preston ..... 10 
Caerwvs .... 3 
Knigbion .... 8 
Leominster . 6 
Crbridge .. 13 
Chard ...... 6 
Bawtry ..... 10 
Yarm ....... 5 
Stockton .... 7 
Derwent... 11 

176 1067 
107 319 
196 
220 633 
llB 4,50 
145 1,510 
2;8 109 
103 33 
2S3 115 
 2006 
874 
193 .... 
254 741 
203 998 
149 
118 "i6 
s i 
8! lt;0 
214 2"23 
215 79[ 
153 .... 
143 21 
28O 364 
134 187 
15l 233 
239 169 
240 8 
178 .... 

* DINAS MOWDDU, is pleasantly situated af the junction of three 
valcs, ormed by ranges of Iofty mountains, on the shelf of a rock beneath 
Craig y Dinas, on the banks of the Cerris, where it empties itself into the 
Dovy. This place held a considerable emlnence in thc comparison of 
Welsh towns and was the property of the aacient familv of Mittou : it was 
one of the rive lordships in Wales which were indepcndent mauors, and 
exempted from tribute to the prince; it held a governmcot within itself, 
consisting of a mavor and alderman, with ail the magnificent insignia and 
ornamental trappigs of a corporation. The situation of Dinas Mowddu 
is romantic, singular, and beautiful, upon a small fiat ruade by nature, 
and improved bv art, on the dcclivitv of a mountain prodigiously elevatcd, 
and ncarly perpendicular, on the lof{ descending to the town ; and on the 
right continuing the saine steep down to the river Dovy, which washcs its 
foot. The rond winds round the bill in the shape of a bow, and the bouses 
take the saine curve. It appears to the observer, a town suspendcd upon 
the side of a mountain. Ambition here seems v,'holly excluded ; the dress 
of the inhabitants changes not: itis made for use, hot show. That of 
the soffcr sex is a flannel shift. Their style of living is as plain as their 
dress, for a swelling in front, from luxury is rarclv seen. If care be the 
concomitant of wealth, these people must be happy; and their circum- 
scribed style of existence seems to declare it. That this was once a place 
of more consequence than its present state indicates, cannot be denied ; 
indeed the annals of XNales notice it as having heen the sent of a chief- 
tain ; and its vicinity the scene of feats of valour and barbarity. But 
that it was ever a place endowed with ail the privileges of a powerful cor- 
poration, bearing the ensigns of majesty, and exhibiting the pomp and 
paraphernalia of a proud commercial citv, is an idea almost too extrava- 
gant to find admission in the regions of imagination. It is governed by 
a mayor, alderman, recorder, and twenty-four burgesses. The mayor tries 
criminals; and the recorder (in the absence of the lord) matters of 
property hot exceeding forty shillings. They still preserve the insignia 
of power; the ronce, standard raeasure, stocks, whipping-post, and the 
vag-vawr, or great fetter. 
llar'ket $aturday.--Fairs, Fdday before Paire Sunday, June 2d, September 10th, October 1st 
and 22d, and November 13th. 
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IC 
Il 
34 
6S 
53 
58 

Dinton ............. pa 
Dinton ............. pa 
Dippenhall ......... ri 
Diptford ........... 
Dirham ............ pa : 
Dis«ove ............. ri 
Discoyd .......... chap 
Diserth * .......... pa 
 Diserth ............ pa 

Bucks ...... ' 
Wilts ...... 
Hants ...... 
Devon ...... 
Gloucester.. 
Somerset ... 
Radnor .... 
Flint ....... 
Radnor ..... 

lesbury .. 4 
Wilton ..... 15 
Odiham .... 4 
Totness ...... 15 
Ch. 8odbury 4 
Somerton., 14 
Presteign .... 3 
St. Asaph .... 4 
Bualt ....... 3 

Thame ...... 7 
Hindon ...... 6 
Farnham .... 4 
Plym. arls 11 
Marshfield...3 
Bruton ...... 3 
N. Radnor...4 
Rhyddian .... 2 
Rhaiader .... 8 

Wendover.. 7 
Chilmark .... 3 
Alton ....... 4 
Kingsbridge. 9 
Bristol ...... 8 
Wincanton..4 
Kington ..... 6 
' Newmaxket. 3 
Llandrindod 2 

42 893 
90 fi36 
42 324 
201 735 
100 1516 
107 35 
15 116 
221 .... 
173 334 

Disewortht ........ pa Leicester... Loughboro' ..6 Kegworth...3 Breedon ..... 4 117 764 
:  DISERTH, in Flintshire. The church of this village stands in a 
romantic bottom, overshaded with several large yews. There are some 
good paintings in the east window, and on the south window of the 
chancel is incribed, "' Sir John Conway, 1{535," and on the porch " 1{]03. 
A. Reg. 45." The yard contains some singular tomb-stones ; two in 
particular bave a semicircular stone upon their tops. Also an ancient 
cross, adorned with wreaths, and another with some traces of a human 
figure, now placed as a stile. Upon the altar-tomb is a rude cross and 
sword. The castle, called sometimes Gerri«castle, or Castell y Craig, 
stands on the summit of a high lime-stone rock, at the distance of half 
Remainsof a nfile from the village. Its remains are trifling, consisting of a few 
the castle, shattered fi'agments only. There is hence a fine prospect of part of the 
. vale of Clwyd. The rime of the foundation of this castle is unknown. It 
I was fortifie« by Henry III., about 1241, and appears to have been the 
property of the Earls of Chester; when that family became extinct, 
! Diserth and Diganwy castles w,e, re, in the thirteenth of Henry III., mînexed 
to the crown. About twenty ]/ears afterwards, they were both destroyed 
by Llewelyn ap Gryffydd. In a field, a little to the south, is a ruinous 
building, called Siamberwen (the White-hall), said to bave been the bouse 
'r,d,,ee f of Sir Robert Pounderling, a valiant knight, who was the constable of the 
Sir Robert I cast " " " " " 
Pou-aerlin-I le. Of thts tllustnous hero, Leland relates the followlng storv. Bmn 
"' 1 faine« for his valour, he was challenge« st a tournament @ a ge'ntlema 
I of Wales, who in the combat struck out one of his eyes. Being after- 
:wards in the English court, he was requested to challenge him in return, 
but he wisely sheved that he ha« prudence as well as valour, for he: 
de«line« a second combat; saying, that he did hot intend theWelshman to 
knock out his other eye. Moel Hiraddug, a British pOSt is stationed 
upon a very steep and rocky hill to the south, with an immense agger of 
loose stones upon the accessible part. At a place called Marion, are long 
deep trenches, out of which minerals bave been dug. On the summit of 
the bill is a g,'eat bed of beautiful red spar. Cwm-church is embosomed 
with hills, and fi'onts the vale of Clwyd. From the top of one of the hills 
which surround the village, issues a water forming a beautiful cascade, 
which rises from a small well, called Fynnon-Asa, or St. Asaph's-well, in 
a dingle in Cwm parish, distant one mile. The height of the cascade is 
seventeen yards, concealed between two arches of the rock, behind which 
it bas worn a passage. 
" DISEWORTH is only remarkable as the birth-place of Wiqiam 
Villiam i Lill , a famous En lish astroloer hot to sav imno 
..... Y g -   r ster, ......... ... 
":-He was put to school st Ashby-de-la-Zouch in the saine count- 
ao,er. ' .... 
learned httle beyond wntmg and anthmetic. He came earlv to 
where his necessities oblige« him to article himself as s'errant 
mantua-nmker in St. Clements Danes. In 1624, he became book-keeper 
to a tradesman who could hot write, on whose death he married his 
, widow, a woman much older than himself, with a fortune of £1,000. In 
1632, he turned his attention to astrology, and, to use the cant of that 
pretended science, was soon able "" to cast a figure :" and he ventured to 
give the pubfic a specimen of his skill, by an assurance, in 1633, that the 
I 
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43 [ Dishforth .... to & chap [ 
23 1 Dishley Grange .... pa I 

2Vas.a er Places. 
Lend. I lation. 
I 
! 

] B oto'bridge. 
N. 
R. 
Yvrk. 
Ripon ...... 4 | Thirsk ...... 7 
Leicester... [ Loughboro'..2| Kegworth ...4 " I Hoton ....... 4 

king had chosen an uhlucky horoscope for his coronation in Scotland. 
In the following year he buried his wife, and married a second with £500 ; 
but with ail his foresight did hot anticipate that she would prove a 
termagent, and keep him needy by her extravagance. About this rime he 
procured a MS. copy of a book by Cornelius Agrippa, entitled "'Ars. 
Notoria,'" from which he eagerly imbibed the doctrine of the magic circle, 
and invocation of demons. In the saine year, 1634, he was a/dowed by 
the Dean of Westminster. to assist. David Ramsay, the king's clock-maker. 
in search of a htdden treasure in Westminster-abbey, another associate 
being found in one John Scott, who pretended to understand the mystery 
of miner's divining rods. These three worthies accordingly ruade the 
experiment on the night appointed; and after digging up a coffin to no 
purpose, they were frightened from the place by a violent storm, which 
Lilly, in the sequel, attributed to demons, whom he had found means to 
dismiss. In 1637, he retired to Horsham in Surrey, where he resided 
until 1641, when, perceiving a prospect of advantage from the growing 
confusion of the times, he removed to London, and in 1644 published his 
"" Merlinus Anglicus,'" which he continued annually until his death, and 
several other astrological works. Having acquired the friendship of 
Bulstrode Whitlock, he soon after devoted himself entirely to the interests 
of the parliament, although he occasionally varied his predictions, in order 
the more easily to impose on the credulity of the age. In 1647, recourse was 
had to this wily adventurer for advice and assistance on the part of the king. 
One Mrs. Wharewood, as Lilly himself relates, waited upon him by the 
king's consent, to know where, if he escaped from Hampton, he could most 
effectually conceal himself. He cast a figure, and answered in Essex ; 
but before his advice could reach the unhappy monarch, he had escaped, 
and placed himself in the custody of Colonel Hammond, in the Isle of 
Wight. The same lady applied again to Lilly, who says, that he supplied 
her with the saw and aqua fortis, by which the king might have escaped 
if he had pleased. He also attributes to himself another piece of advice 
in a third application, bv which the king would have been saved had he 
pursued it. In the year 1648, Lilly and Booker, another astrologer, were 
sent to the camp at Colchester, to encourage the soldiers by their predic- 
tions ; and such was his reputation, that he was rewarded for his various 
services (one of which was obtaining secret intelligence from France), 
with a pension of £100 per annum. About this time he read public 
lectures on astrology, and succeeded so well, that he was enabled to lay 
out £2,000 in fee-farm rents at Horsham. Having, in the year 1650, 
predicted that the parliament should hot continue, but a new government 
arise, he was summoned fo attend the committee of plundered ministers, 
but saved himself by pretending that the objectionable books were spurious 
copies of his own work. In the saine year he ruade a scurrilous attack 
upon the learned Gataker, who pointed out the absurdity of his pretended 
science. In 1659, such was the spirit of the age, he received the present 
of a golden chain from the king of Sweden, whom he had mentioned with 
great respect in his almanack. On the restoration, Liily was taken into 
custody by order of parliament, as one of the repositories of the secrets of 
the republicans, and examined concerning the persons who beheaded the 
king; when he declared that he had been informed that Lieutenant- 
colonel Joyce was the executioner. He soon after sued out his prdon 
under the great seal, and retired to Horsham. In 1666, some of the 
members, suspecting from the hieroglyphic to his almanack, that he 
might know something of the causes of the great tire which followed its 
publication, had him sent for to a committcc of inquiry, when he cunningly 
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Diss» ......... m t & pa 
Dissington, North... to 
Dissington, South ... to 
Distington .......... pa 
Distley ...... to & chap 
Ditchampton ....... pa 
Ditchburn, East .... to 
Ditchburn, West ...to 
Ditchet ........... pa 
Dit che]ling ......... pa 
Ditchford,Higher, haro 
Ditch[ord, Middle, haro 
Ditchin: haro ....... pa 

DIE- 
VORTH. 

General 
estimate 
of the cha- 
racter and 
writings of 
/)lyo 

County. Number of Miles from 
Norfolk .... ttarleston .... 9 I N Buekenham7 East Harling 9 
Northumb. Newea- onT10 B]yth ...... l,l Morpeth .... 9 
Northumb .............. 8 Corbridge .... 8 Halton ...... 7 
Whitehaven  Coekermou. 10 

Cumberland 
Chester .... 
Wi]ts ...... 
Northumb l 
Northumb. 
Someet... 
 Vorcester . 
Vorcester . 
Norfolk . .. 

Workington .4 
Stockport .... 6 
Wilto-n ..... 1 
Alnwick .... 7 
7 
H. Pierpoint 3 
Moreton in M 3 
Bungay .... 2 

Chapel le Fr. 6 
Salisbury ...4 
Belford ..... 8 
New 13ewick 5 
Glastonbury .8 
Lewes ...... 6 
Shipston .... 3 
13eecles .... 6 

Mottram .... 7 
Amesbury... 7 
XVool er ...... 9 
Bel ford ..... 8 
Shep. Mallet 5 
Cuckfield... 7 
Evesham ... 11 
........... 11 
Norwich . ..13 

Dist. ! Popu- 
Lond.[latwn. 

282 9 
3O2 
173 037 
314 
113 1338 
46 9] 7 
]O8 962 

"rhe church i 
erected in 
the 13th 
century. 

Eccentd- 
cities of John 
Skelton, 
p«et-lau- 
reate t- 
Henry VIII, 

asserted that he had certainly foreseen the event, but could say nothing 
as to the cause. He was civilly dismissed, and from this time little is 
known of him, except that he adopted one Henry Coley for his successor ; 
under the naine of Merlin, junior, an obligation which did hot prevent the 
latter from exposing some of his various modes of imposture affer his 
death. This extraordinary man was author of many works, one of which, 
his " Observations on the Life and Death of Charles, King of England," 
overlooking the astrological nonsense mixed up in it, is able and impartial. 
His own lire, recently included in a new series of autobiography, now 
under publication, is also a very entertaining production, steering as he 
does between truth and falsehooà, and selàom indulging in more of the 
latter than was necessary to support his character as an astrologer. The 
other works of this singular imposter, being ail astrological trash, need hot 
be enumerateà here ; but the curious in sueh matters mav sec a complete 
list of them in the Biographia Britannica.--Life by [Himself. Jiog. 
Brit. 

" DISS. The market-town of Diss, which gives naine to the hundred. 
is supposed to derive its appellation from a mere, lying on the south-east 
'side of the town. In the civil wars, two valuations were ruade of this 
town for the purpose of making levies on the inhabitants ; one amounted 
to £2,616 ; and the other to £2,700 per armure. The church consists of 
a chancel, nave, and two aisles, and is remarkable for the clerestory tier of 
windows. These are disposed in pairs, rive on each side of the nave, and 
between evcry pair is a plain pilaster. The heads of the windows are 
formed by a waving line, being neither round, pointed, nor fiat. The 
door of the south porch has a semicircular arch ; and over it are windows 
formed of seven arched lights. The building was erected in the early part 
of the 13th century, by the family of Fitzwa]ter, of whom Robert Fitz- 
walter was eminently distinguished in the reign of King John. Here is a 
charity-school. Several eminent characters were born at this place, 
among whom we mav enumerate Ralph De Diceto, Dean of St. Paul's in 
the rime of Henry l'I. ; Walter of Diss, a Carmelite friar, confessor to 
John, Duke of Lancaster; and John Skelton, the facetious orator, and 
!poet laureate to Henry VIII. He was descended from an ancient famJlv 
in Cumberland, and was born towards the latter part of the 15th centur:. 
He appears to have studied at both universities, but certainly at Oxfor[t, 
where, about 1489, he received the laureateship as a degree, not being at 
that time a court office as at present. He took orders in 1498, and in 
some of his works, he alludes fo his being curate of Trompington in 
Cambridgshire, in 1507, as well as rector of Diss in Norfolk. Tradition 
informs us that he occasionally crêated disgust by his buffooneries in the 
pulpit ; and there were three objects at which he delighted to aire his 
satire, which were the mendicant friars, Lily, the grammarian, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. His attacks, even when merited, were extremelv 
eoarse, nor was even his own life either moral or regular. His attack's 
on Wolsey at length roused the resentment of that powerful prelate, and 
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[I 

41 
11 
')2 
6 
37 
33 
37 
6 
26 
26 

40 
27 
17 
11 
7 
111 
9 

as of 

Ditteridge .......... pa 
Dittesham .......... pa 
Ditton .... ham & chap 
Ditton ............. pa 
Ditton ............ :to 
Ditton Fen ........ pa 
Ditton, Long ....... pa 
Ditton Priors ...... pa 
])itton, Thames .... pa 
' Ditton Wood . .. oa 
D*xton Hadnock..harn 
Dixton Newton, haro . 
............ &pa} 
Dockenfield ......... ti 
Docker ............ to 
Docking ............ to 
Docklow ........... pa 
D,)dbrooke  . .mt & pa 
D,)d cor ........... to 
Doddenham ........ pa 
Dadderhill ......... pa 
D,.hlescombeleigh .. pa 
Doddinghurst ...... pa 
Doddintm ....... 
Doddington ......... to 
Doddington ........ pa 
Doddington ........ pa 
l:h»ddint on ....... 
Doddington ...to & pa 
Doddington, Dry... pa 
Doddington, Great, pa 
Doddleston .... to 8¢ pa 
Dodford ............ pa 
Dod lord ....... to &. Ia 
Dodington ......... pa 

Counly. 

aYumber of Mlles frora 

%Vilts ...... 
Devon ..... 
Bucks 
Kent ...... 
Lancaster .. 
Cambridge.. 
Surrey ..... 
Salop ...... 
Surrey ..... 
Cmnbridge.. 
Monmouth.. 
Monmouth.. 
IIants ...... 
Ve estmorl n à 
N.,-fiflk .... 
Herefr4 ... 
Devon ..... 
Chester .... 
V¢orcester, 
\Vorcester. 
Devon ...... 
Cambridge.. 
Chestcr... 
GIoucester. 
Kent ...... 
Lincoln .... 
Nm-thumb . 
Line.ln .... 
Nothampt. 
OEester .... 
Northampt. 
\Vorcester. 
Somerset ... 

Bath ........ 4 
Totnes ..... 3 
Slough ...... 2 
Tunbridge.. 10 
XVar¢ington.. 7 
Newmarket 9 
Ewell ....... 4 
Ludlow .... 11 
Hounslow ...6 
Soham ...... 9 
Abergavennyl4 
............ 13 
Gosport ..... 3 
Sedbergh .... 6 
Creek ....... 6 
Tenbu 5' .... 7 
Dartmouth.. 10 
Mal pas .... 10 
Teubury .... 14 
Bromsg'rove..OE 
Chagford .... 9 
!High Ongar..4 
Peterborough 8 
Bet I er ......  
Marsltield .. 6 
Maidstone .. 12 
Newark .... 12 
Berwick .... 12 
lIewark .... 7 
Northatnpton8 
Holt ........ fi 
Northampt. l,ï 
Kiddermins. 
Veatchet .... 6 

Chippenham B 
Dartmouth . .3 
Colnbrook .. 1 
Maidstone...3 
Prescot ..... 5 
Cambridge .. 4 
Kingston on T2 
Bridenorth. 8 
Kingston on 
Newmarket . 2 
Monmouth.. 2 
Fareham .... 5 
Kendal ..... 4 
Burnham 5Ik 5 
Leomi nster.. 4 
,|t)dbu t .... 7 
Nantwich .. 7 
XVorcester.. 6 
Droitwich... 1 
Exeter ...... 6 
Brentwood . .4 
Match ...... 5 
Nantwich ...5 
Ch. Sodbury 3 
Sittingbourn 4 
Lincoln ...... 6 
%Vooler ...... 3 
Grantham .. 8 
Velliagboro' 2 
Chest er ..... 4 
Daventry... "1 
Brid,ewater .9 

Bmdford .... 6 
Ashburton. 11. 
Windsor .... 4 
Rochester... 7 
Liverpool .. 12 
Ely ........ 
Epsom ...... 4 
C. Stretton .11 
Staines ...... 8 
Fordham .... 6 
Chepstow .. 14 
............ 13 
Titchfield...5 
Orton ....... 6 
Fakenham.. II 
Broravard...8 
Kingbridge. 1 
Audlem .... 2 
Bewdly .... 14 
Kiddermins. 10 
Chudleigh .. 5 
Chehnsford l0 
Ely ........ 11 
Audlem ..... 
Bristtl .... 12 
Faversham .. ,5 
Gainsboro'..15 
Belford ...... 
Sleaford .... 15 
H. Ferrer .. 6 
Waverton...6 
Towcester..10 
Bewdly ...... 
Taunton .... 12 

an order being issued for his apprehension, he took refuge in the sanctuary 
at \Vestninster, where the Abbot Islip afforded him protection until his 
death, on the 21st June, 1529, hot long before the fall of Vgolsey. 
Skelton appears to bave been deemed a more important person in his ovn 
dav than has been generally imagined. However obscured by indecency, 
sc,rrility, and the broadest burlesque, he occasionally exhibits much sound 
sense, and his vein of satire is often copious and original. Its application 
to the clergy of the day was certainly unsparing ; but vices that ahnost 
justified the plunder of the church by Henry VIII. in the eyes of his 
subjects, might naturally enough excite the spleen of a caustic satirist ; and 
Skelton himself insinuates, that he was chieflv reviled for his blunt expo- 
sure of the reigning follies of the day. I:Iis works will be found in 
Chalmer's edition of the Ènglish poets, with the exception of a few which, 
owing to their coarseness, it was thought proper to omit. The whole are 
enumerated by Ritson.Life in Chalmer's edition of Poets. IVharton's 
Hist. of Eng. Poet. The town consists of three streets, which are wide, 
and well paved, and the bouses are chiefly neat and well built ; the 
market is well supplied with large quantities of yarn, and linen cloth, 
besides the ordinary commodities. The greater part of the inhabitants 
are employed in the manufacture of hempen cloth and stockings. 
xlarket, Friday.--Fair, November 8th, for cattle and to).--Bankers, Taylor and Co., draw 
on Itoare, Barnetts, and Co.--lnn, the Saracen's Head, 
* DODBROOKE. This little place is situated in the hundred of Cole- 
ridge, parted only from Kingsbridge by a branch of the Southcombel 
river. It bas been celebrated as the place where a liquor, called whitei 
ale--made one da)" and drank the nextwas first brewed. Perhaps it i 
was more so on account of the liquor being subject to tithes ; instead of 
which, each innkeeper now pays a small sure per armure. The church is 
dedicated to St. Thomas à Becket. Dodbrooke, although small, is a very 
pleasant place. 
Market, thir4 XVednesda}" in ever" monIh ; and four quarterly markets for the sale of cattle.-- 
/:air, Vednesday before Paire Sunday. 

Dist. 
Z, onà. 

102 
199 
18 
31 
194 ! 
5,5, 
14 
146 
129 
6 
119 
133 
117 
12"/ 
179 
76 
1136 
118 
180 
70 
1501 

Popu- 
lation 

816 
466 
627 
65 
1878 
897 
169 
1406 
199 
1038 
983 
1799 
87 
IlS 
46 
149 
1151 
_079 
93 

DlSS. 

Death and 
chmcter of 
John Skel- 
ton. 

Celebrated 
for 'hite 
aie. 
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36 
4,5 
24 
57 
16 
57 
50 
5.5 

Names of Places. Count v. A'umber of Mites from Dis& [ Popu- 
Lond. Ilatton. 

Dodnash ............ to 
Dodworth .......... to 
Dogdyke ............ to 
Dogmels, St., vil & pa 
Dogmersfield ....... 
Dvgs, Isle of .......... 
Dogsth orl - ....... hum 
Dogwells, St ........ pa 
Dolben-Maen, haro & pa 
Dolgelley * .......... to 

[ Suffolk ..... 
W. R. York 
, Lincoln .... 
Pembroke .. 
Hants ...... 
Middlesex. 
Northampt. 
Pembroke .. 
Carnarvon.. 
Merioneth .. 

SrWiCh .... 7 
neslgy .... 3 
Sleaford .... 11 
Cardigan .... 2 
Odiham ..... 2 
' Stepney .... 
Peterborough  
Haverf. West 7 
Crickeith .... 4 
Dinas Mowdd 9 

Hadleigh .... 5 
Wootley .... 2 
Lincoln .... 10 
Newport ....  
Farnham ... 
Greenwich .. 1 
Croyland .... 7 
Fishguard .. ,6 
Clynn. Fawr 7 
Barmouth ...9 

Neyland .... 6 
Rotherham ..8 
Horncastle.. ll 
Kilgarren .... 6 
Basingstoke. 9 
Stamford... 1 I 
Marthree .... 4 
Carnarvon ..12 
Towyn ..... 18 

126 215  2109 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Owen 
Glyndwr 
assembled 
his parlia- 
ment here, 
in 1404. 

Subhme 
mountMn 
cenery. 

* DOLGELLEY (the dale of the hazle) is thc principal market-town in 
Merionethshire, where the summer assizes are held. It is situated in a 
wide and fertile vale, upon the river Union, and surrounded on ail sides 
by high, and in many parts, wooded mountains. The streets are irregular, 
and the bouses mostly iii built. The market-house is a low squaxe build- 
ing, and the town-hall is scarcely distinguishable. Its manufactory of 
Welsh flannels employs a great number of hands. The kind of woollen 
cloth called gwëu, or webs, also occupies the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood. Every little fariner makeswebs, and almost every cottager has 
his loom. These webs run from 6 to 7 quarters wide, and 200 yards long. 
The manufacturers sell it from one to three shillings per yard. This 
article of manufactory was formerly carried to Liverpool or Shrewsbury 
markets, but agents now collêct them on the spot. Formerly it was solà 
chiefly from the loom ; but the streams bave begun to resound with full- 
ing relis, and bleaching racks extend along the sides of the hills. The 
church is a respectable edifice of lime-stone, having a handsome tower 
and large nave, built in the Grecian rather than Gothic style. The seats 
axe forms, and the floor is paved with lime-stone flags, a circumstance 
uncommon in Wales. The ceiling is formed of boards. Within is an 
antique monument of an armed knight, with a dog at his feet, and a lion 
passant, guardant upon his shield, on which is inscribed, "Hic jacêt 
3laurice, fllius Ityr lZychan. "" It is recorded that Owen Glvndwr 
assembled his parliament at Dolgelley, in 1404, when he forméd an 
alliance with Charles, King of France, which runs in the true royal style. 
In the civil wars between Charles I. and his parliament, about 100 of thc 
king's troops attempted to raise a fortification about the town, to defend 
it against the parliament forces, but were prevented by Mr. Edward 
Vaughan, who at the head of a small party, completely routed them, and 
took their captain prisoner. Some Roman coins have been found at a 
well in this vicinitv, called Fynnon-Vawr, bearing this inscription, 
CAESAtt TttAIAN, waich sanction the opinion that Dolgellev was known to 
the Romans. This town is seen to the greatest advaatage from the 
Maehynlleth road, at the distance of about two miles; and like many Welsh 
towns, is only pleasing at a distance. The prospeets from a spot ealled 
the Bowling-green, are singularly fine. The threatening summit of Cadet 
Idris, the northern aseent to whieh appears nearly perpendieular, lends 
its wonderful display of mountain sublimity; a train of suboxlinate 
inequalities, stretehing their indignant eminenees along its base. This 
mountain is generally aseended from Dolgelley, whieh is within the 
distance of six mlles from its summit. Guides may be had from Dolgelley 
fo Cader Idris, whieh for height, abrupt, and tremendous preeipiees, 
lakes, and extensive prospeets, may vie with, if hot surpass, Snowdon. 
The summit of Cadet Idris is about rive toiles and a hall distant. Sir. R. 
Hoare asserts, that he "" knows of no place in the prineipality, whenee so 
many pleasing and interesting exeursions may be marie; and v¢here 
nature bears so rieh, varied, and grand an aspect as at Dolgellev." The 
ride to Dinas v Mowddu, and thenee to Bala over the mounttins, and 
back through tiae vale in 'hieh the river Dee takes its nse, affords mueh 
fine seenery. At the upper end of the lake of Bala is the Roman station 
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56 Dolgwden .......... to 
11 Dolton ............. pa 
60 Dolwyddelan * hum &pa 
8 Dominick, St ..... pa 
54 Donats, St...haro & pa 
 54 Donats, St., a, Velsh,  
I ........ haro & pa ) 
114,5 ] Doncazter ff ........ m t 

County. 

Montgomer 
Devon ..... 
Carnarvon.. 
Cornwall... 
Glamorgan.. 
Glamorgan. 
W. R. York 

IVumber of £iles from 

I Dis:.  Popu- 
Lond. Ilal«on. 

Newtown .. 7 [ Llandyloes .. 5 I Carno ....... 4 
Hatherleigh..6 [ Chumleigh .. 51 Torringt_on .. 7 I 
Cap. Garmen 7 [ Llanrvst... 8 [ Penmachno . 7, 
Callington .. 3 1Saltash ..... 7 I Liskeard .... 10 
Cowbridge .. 5 [ Bridgend .... 5 [ Vick ....... 2 
Cowbridge.. 2 [ Bridgend .... 7 / Llantrisant . .5 
Tickhill ..... 6 | Th,-3rne ..... 9 | Bawtry ..... 7 

186 219 
199 980 
228 601 
214 728 
177 161 
174 .... 
162 11572 

of Caer Gai, situated upon a gentle eminence close to the road side. Here ] DOLGELLEV 
is a free grammar-school, where twcnty poor boys belonging to the parish 
receive instruction. The summer assizes are held here, and the winter 
ones at Bala. 
][tlrkels, Tuesday and Saturdav.--Fairs, 1May llth, July 4th, September 20th, October 9th, 
lovember 22d, anl December 16th.--Bankers Jones and Co. draw on Esdaile and Co.-- 
lrms, the Golden Lion, and the hip Tavern. 
« DOLWYDDELhN is seated in a rocky valley, v¢atered by the Llu_anvy, 
in the hundred of Nan Conway. It is, from its situation among rnoun- 
tains, difficult to find ; so that a guide should be taken, or numerous 
enquiries ruade. The castle stands on a rocky steep, nearly perpendicular The cmstle 
on one side, and in a raie entirely closed in by mountains. It bas occulied in a vale, 
en ri rely su fo 
the entire summit on which it was built, yet was never large. It con- rounded by 
sisted of tvo square towers, each three stories high, having one room on a mountains. 
story, and a court-yard which was between them. The largest of these 
towers is, in the inside, only twenty-seven feet in length, eighteen in 
width, and the v¢alls six feet in thickness. The 'alls of the court are 
destroyed; and of other buildings, only one small part is left. After a 
! quick descent from the castle of one mlle, appears the village of Dolwyd- 
delan, in a very retired spot. It is composed of small cottages, where no 
:language but that of the country is known. The inhabitants are 
extremely simple, and in their rffanners rather reserved and timid. 
Jorwerth Drwvndwn ruade this castle his residence; and here his son, I 
Llewelyn the/3reat, is said to bave been born. A tir tree, tour feet in 
diameter, was round three feet deep in a turbarv, near this place, 1786. 
Fairs, April 16th, August 18h, and September 20th. 
" DONCASTER. A large and handsome" corporation and market-] 
town, having separate jurisdiction, but locally situated in the wapentake of 
Strafforth and Tickhill ; situated on the River Don, and, as its naine ina- 
plies, in ancient rimes defended by a castle. The origin of this town may 
be attributed to the establishment of a passage over the river in the line 
of the Roman road ; and here was doubtless the station called Danum, or 
Ad Danum, in the Itinerary of Antoninus. When the Anglo-Saxons 
settled in this country, and became Christians, a monastery was/bunded A monazlry 
here, which, together with the whole town, was destroyed by the Danes ] foundedhere. 
in 794. Egbert gained a victory over those invaders at Doncaster in Destroyed 
$33. Under the Normans it became a flourishing place, and the grant of bytheDaes 
a charter was obtained from Richard I. ; but in 1204, it suffered greatly 
from tire. Among the religious establishments here, in the middle ages, 
was a convent of Carmelites, or %Vhite Friars, founded in 1353; and 
another of Franciscans, or Grey Friars. Edward IV. gave a charter to the 
corporation, investing the members of it with power to choose a nlayor 
a new charter was granted by Charles II., which, being surrendered, v¢as 
regranted by James II. The corporation consists of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen, with a recorder, town- 
clerk, &c. ; the mayor and three aldermen having the authority ofjustices 
of the peace. Revenues to the amount of £7,000 a-year belong to this 
corporation, a considerable part of which bas, at different periods been 
laid out in public improvements. Quarter sessions for the borough and 
4M 
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 IVames of Places. County. 
41 Donhead, St. Andr., pa I Wilts-. ..... 
11 Donhead, St. Mary, 10a ] XVilts'. ..... 
14 Doniland, East ..... pa | Essex ...... 
24 Donington, *. m t & pa I Lineoln .... 

A'umber of Miles from 

Hindon ...... 15 [ Shaftesbury..3 [ Mere ....... 7 97  
............ 15. ............ 3, ............ 8 971 o. 
Colchester .. 3 [ Coggleshall 101 Mannintree 10 [ 49 692 
Swinehead .. 3 | Boston ...... 8| Folkingnam..8 ] 110 17159 

DONCASTER 

Churches 
and chapels. 

The man° 
ion-hovse. 
a spaeious 
tructure. 

held an- 
nuallv in 
teptefiabt r. 

Bridge-end 

I soke of Doncaster are held in the town-hall; where, likewise, sessions! 
!for the wapentake of Strafforth and Tickhill are beld once a-vear in 
I January ; and a court of requests for debts under forty shillings'is he|d ! 
the flrst Thursday in every month. The church dedicated to St. George, 
is a beautiful specimen of the style of building in the reign of Edward Iii., 
being a noble and spacious edifice, with a loffy tower in the centre, having 
i crocketed pinnacles and other ornaments. There is also atother epis- 
copal place of worship, callcd Christ-chutch, recent|y built and endowed 
in consequence o,f the benefaction of £13,000 from J. Jarratt, Esq. Here 
are chape|s for Unitarians, Independents, ¥esleyans, and Quakers. The 
public charities comprehend an endowed grammar-school ; St. Thomas's- 
hospital, or alms-house, for six decayed housekeepers, besides out- 
pensioners; and a dispensary, to supply medicines for the sick and 
indigent, founded in 1792. The principal street is the High-street, about 
a toile in length, crossed by several others, which are ail paveà and 
lighted at the expense of the corporation. Water is supplied by pipes 
from the river Don, over which there are two handsome stone bridges, and 
beyond them a raised causeway, extending over the low lands, subject to 
occasional inundations of the river. The mansion-house is a spacious 
structure, built of stone ; and itis the boast of Doncaster, that it was 
furnished with an apprOpriate residence for its chier magistrate belote 
either York or London. There are a town-haJl, a theatre for dramatic 
performances, and a public library, the building belonging to which was 
raised in 1821, but the institution itself is of an earlier date. The 
faces held near this town were established about 1703, and have pro- 
gressively acquired much distinction in the armais of the turf. In 1776, 
were founded the famous St. Ledger stakes; and the fo|lowing year the 
race-course was greatly improved; in 1803, his majesty's plate for 100 
guineas was transferted hither from Burford ; and in 1826, a sumptuous 
edifice was erected for the accommodation of the frequenters of the faces, 
which are held annually in September. Attempts have been ruade, but 
with indifferent success, to introduce the clothing manufacture at Don- 
caster ; and a small part of the labouring population finds emp|oyment in 
spinning wool and cotton, and in knitting glovea and stockings. The 
principal commerce of the town arises from ifs situation as a great 
thoroughfare in the midst of a populotts and opulent neighbourhood. The 
weekly market is one of the principal corn-markets in the north of 
Eagland; and in the months of June, July, and August, great sales of 
,wool take place. The river Don, here navigable, supplies the means of 
communication with several towns in the south of Yorkshire, and the 
northern part of Lincolnshire. At the south end of the town is an 
ancient monumental cross, with an inscription in the Norman-French 
dialect. 
Market, Saturday.--Fairs, Monday before Old Candlemas-day, and Feb. 13th, for horses, 
cattle, sheep, and peà]ery; April 5th, August 5th, and November 26th.--J1ail arrives 1.45 
fternoon, departs 11.12 morning.Bankezs, Sir V. B. Cooke, Bart., and Co., draw on 
t:outts and Co. ; Leatham, Jackson, and Co., on Dennison and. Co.--lnns, the Angel, the 
New Angel, and the Reindeer. 
* DONINGTON. A few years ago, a new road, called Bridgend-cause- 
way, was ruade from this place across the fens to Folkinghama great 
acquisition to the neighbourhood ; as, previously to this, the road in the 
winter season was almost impa,able. A free-school was erected and 
endowed here, in 1718, from a bequest by Thomas Cowley, Esq. Don- 
ington is a famous market for the sale of hemp and hemp-seed. On 
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 [ Di.d. ]Popu- 
Names of Places. County. Nltmbev of .tlilcsJ)'om Lond.V«tio.. 

23 D-ninton Castle .. pa 
24 Donington on Bain, pa 
23 Donington on Heath,  
............. chap ç 
10 Donisthorpe ...... haro 
33 D,mnington ........ pa 
4 Donnington * ........ ri 
15 D,mnington ...... haro 
17 Donn!ngton ........ pa 
38 Donnmgton ........ pa 
22 Donockshaw ...... han 
34 Donyatt ............ pa 
12 DorchesterI ..ho & mt 

Leicester... 
Lincoln .... 
Leicester... 
Derby ...... 
Salop ...... 
Berks ...... 
GIoucester.. 
Hereford... 
Sussex ..... 
Lancaster .. 
Somerset... 
Dorset ...... 

Ashby de la Z 9 
Louth ...... 6 
3"Ik Bosworth 7 
Ashbv de la Z 4 
Shi ffal ..... 5 
Speenhamind l 
Stow on\Voldl 
Ledbury .... 2 
Chichester .. 2 
Burnley ..... 3 
IIminster .... 2 
Bere Reos.. 12 

Kegworthy ..93 ] 
XVragby .... 
Ashby de la Z 8 
31k B)sworth 8 
Madeley Mkt 7 
llungerford 180 
Northleaeh ._ 
Hereord... 14 
Arundel .... la 
Clitheroe... 10 
Taunton .... 10 
VCeymouth . .9 

Loughboro' .. 9 
ttorncaste .. 9 
Leicester... 10 ; 
Ravenstone 110 6 
Newport.. 
East Ilsley.. 91 
Campdem .. 12 I 
R, ...... !P I 
iVhdhurst...t I 
Colne ...... 9 I 
Char4 ...... 4 I 
Cerne Abbas 7 I 

118 31,q2 
145 300 
107 .... 
119 . . 
138 197 
57 . .. 
84 2OO 
I 1"-'4 
9"'8 
209 .. 
135 657 
119 3033 

digging the foundation of the school-house, a vault was discovered, of 
stone-xvork, four feet square, containing an urn, filled with red earth. 
Some glazed eatthen vessels bave been lbund here, amidst the ruins of an 
ancient building, which are supposed to be specimens of ancient pottery 
ruade at Bolingbroke. 
Iarket, Saturday.--Fairs, May 26th, for horses, hemp, and flax; August 17th, for horses 
only, Sept 4th, for cattle, hemp, and flax ; and October 16th, for cattle, hemp, and flax.-- 
Inn, the Red Cow. 
* DONNINGTON, a village, is distinguished by its eastle, said to have 
once been the seat of Chaueer, the first English poet. The relnains eon- 
sist only of the grey walls of the gate-house. It is beautifullv situated on 
an eminence near a branch of the river Lambourn, backed by a'hill crowned 
with wood. There are three oaks in the park, said to have been planted 
bv the poet; one is called the king's, another the queen's, and the third, 
Çhaucer's oak. In the civil wars, it was a place of eonsequence, and was 
twice besieged. At the conclusion of the war, it was pulled down, and the 
house at the bottom of the hill ereeted with the materials, by the family 
of Paeker, to whom it then belonged. The ruin is now the property of 
Dr. Hampstead, an eminent physician, of Newbury. Strangers are 
allowed to inspect the premises, and enjoy the extensive view from the 
tops of tbe towers ; but the dungeons are kept closely shut up, and the 
book of mystery, given by the good woman who takes upon herself the 
office of eonduetress, leads the visitor to conjecture the doetor bas his 
private reasons for the prohibition. It is said, there were subterranean 
passages leading to Shaw-house ; but they have been broken through in 
several places. 
"1" DORCHESTER is the capital of the eounty. Under the Saxons, this 
place was very eminent, and Athelstan granted it two mints; a privilege, 
only given to cities and walled towns. In 1003, Sueyn, King of Denmark, 
landed in Cormvall, to revenge the massacre of his subjeets. After 
ravaging Cornwall and Devon, he direeted his mareh to this town, whieh 
he besieged and burnt, and afterwards demolished the walls. Camden 
deseribes many tumuli of these Danes as being near the town. lXlo im- 
portant event oceurs in the history of Dorchester from the eonquest till 
the reign of Elizabeth; when between the years 1587 and 1594, six 
persons were put to death in this town on accoant of their religion, and 
from the severe penal statutes then existing. In 1595, it was devastated 
by a most dreadful plague, so destructive, that hot sufficient of the living 
remained to bury the dead. In 1613, Dorchester saffered partially by 
a tire, which broke out at a tallow-chandler's, from his having ruade too 
large a tire under his melting-copper. The flame caught the tallow, and 
communicated to the house ; and the wind being high, it was carried over 
ail the town. This tire destroyed 300 houses, besides the two churches 
of the Holy Trinity and Ail Saints. The loss was computed to be 
£200,000. In 1662, a second conflagration occurred; but it does hot 
appea to have been so dreadful as the other. Clarendon states, thal; 
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Dorchester was more particularly disaffected to the cause of Charles I.i 
than any other place in England. He calls it a magazine, from which 
other places where supplied with the principles of rebeilion : and a seat 
of great malignity. If was one of the first places fortified against the 
king; and though neither strong by nature nor art, the spirit and 
obstinacy of its inhabitants were supposed to counterbalance îts disad- 
vantages. The fortifications were begun in 1643, and carried on vith 
surprising activity ; and during some part of the period in which they 
were building, the town's people worked day and night. But, notwith- 
standing, ail these preparations, they, on the approach of the Earl of 
Carnarvon with 2,000 men, immediately relinquished the defence. After 
this the town was dismantled, and lay open during the remainder of the 
war to either party which happened to be conquerors. '" In March, 1645,'" 
says Hutchins, "Cromv, e;l lying here with ail his horse, and the united 
forces from Taunton, Poole, and Weymouth, 4,000 in ail, General Goring 
had notice of it, and advanced towards them with 1,500 horse, the test of 
the army and cannon being ordered to follow for securing the retreat. 
Eight hundred of the rebel horse disputed a pass over a little river ; but 
some of Goring's horse facing them there, whilst others got in behind 
thetn, they presently quitted the pass, and fled ; and his lordship follow- 
ing them almost hither, full four toiles, took many, with two colours of 
horse, and great store of carbines and pistols ; and killed more. Their 
forces were so beaten and scattered, that, 4,000 at first, they durst hot 
next morning draw out of the town against 1,500 of his lordship's horse, 
though his other horse, foot, and cannon, were full six toiles behind." 
In 1685, the assizes were held here belote the execrable Jefferies, on accourir 
of the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion. On the first day, 21 persons were 
condemned ; and on the following day, 292. Of these, 80 were ordered 
for execution, and 13 of the number suffered. John Tutchin, author of 
the Observator, and immortalized by being noticed by Pope in the Dunciad, 
was sentenced tobe whipped through every town in the countv once a 
year, to be imprisoned seven years, and to pay a fine of I00 mal:ks. He 
begged that he might rather be hanged than surfer this cruel sentence, on 
which he was reprieved, aud afterwards pardoned, Previously to the 
i conquest, the manor of Dorchester attached to the crown, but was sub- 
sequently granted to several persons for terres, and frequently to the 
burgesses for life. In the twenty-first of Henry VI., the town was 
granted to the burgesses for ever. Their privileges were afterwards con- 
firmed by Richard III., and by Eiizabeth: the latter granted some 
additional privileges. James I. granted dae farm rent of £20 per armure, 
by which they were held, to Henry, Prince of Wales, and Prince Charles. 
The manor of the borough, together with the toll of the markets and 
fairs, belong to the corporation. In the reign of Edward III., the town 
was governed by bailiffs and burgesses : the number of the latter, in the 
rime of James I., was increased to fifteen, with permission to choose a 
recorder, and other cflïcers. Charles I. incorporated the town, under a 
mayor, two bailiffs, six aldermen, six capital burgesses, a governor, and 
twenty-four common-councilmen. The first rime that members were 
returned to parliament was in the twenty-third of Edwal'd I. The right 
of election is vested in the inhabitants paying scot and lot ; and in ail 
persons possessed of rem estates within the borough, and paying the 
church and poor-rates. The town of Dorchester, which is delightfully 
situated on the river Frome, about six toiles from the British channel, 
forms an irregular square; though, from observation, it appears anciently 
l to bave been a perfect one. Itis composed chiefly of three spacious 
streets, vhich meet about the centre: these, with the smaller ones, are 
well paved, and, in general, furnished with respectable buildings. The 
most eminent structures are, the churches of St. Peter's, Trinity, and AIl 
Saints, the town-hall, the county-hail, and the new gaol. The church, 
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dedicated fo St. Peter, is a noble edifice, situated near the centre of the 
town, and composed of a chancel, nave, and side aisles ; the tower, which 
is ninety feet in height, is indented, and adorned with pinnacles : it is 
esteemed the principal church in the town. It contains a few monuments 
of distinguished persons, and some ancient inscriptions. Among the 
monuments is one to the memory of Denzel, Lord Holles, Baron of Ifleld ; 
it is of white marble, supported by variegated marble pillars, and adorned 
with the different family arms and quarterings. The effigy represents Lord 
Holles in a robe of loose drapery, in a recumbent posture, leaning his 
right e!bow on a cushion. Another monument deserving of observation 
is that erected to the memory of Sir John Williams, of Herringstone, 
 knight, whose ancestors are reported to bave founded the church. His 
statue is in armour, bare-headeà, and kneeling, placed unàer a canopy, 
supported by four pillars. The statue of his wife, unàer a similar canopy, 
and in a like posture, is near him. The inscription informs us, that they 
lived together, man and wife, for the space of fifty years, in which time 
they had issue seven sons and four daughters. Sir John dicà at the age 
of seventy-two, in 617. '" His lady, left alone, lived alone;" and, having 
attained ber,, eightieth year, "" she was again joined unto her husband m" 
this place. In a vault near this monument lie Sir Francis Ashley and 
his lady. He was stewarà of the marshalsea to Charles I., king's 
sergeant, and recorder of Dorchester, and died in Sergeants'-inn, in 1635. 
Many other funeral memorials are scattered about the church ; and on 
them appear some venerable inscriptions. The most remarkable pieces of 
antiquity in this edifice are the effigies of two warriors. The first lies in, 
the north aisle, on a stone cottin, under the fourth window : '" he is cross- 
legged," says Hutchins, "" and completely armed in a coat of mail and 
helmet, which covers the greatest part of the face, and resembles those 
which Speed, in his Chronicle, represents on the seals of Henry II. and 
Richard I. He has a belt, spurs, sword, and shield ; on which last are 
no arms. His hand rests on a cushion, his feet on a lion or dog." This 
figure most probably represents one of the early crusaders, and conse- 
quently must be of a great age. The second figure, which is in everv 
respect similar to the former, is in the south window. These monuments 
are reported to have belonged to the Chidiocks, founders of the neighbour- 
ing priory ; and on the demolition of the priory-church, are said to have 
been removed hither. "' One of these figures," observes Hutchins, "' is 
said, by tradition, to be founder of the church, and vulgarly called 
Geoffery Vann, or rather Ann ; for, about 1680, was dug up in a garàen 
in this town, a seal, on which was a crescent, surmounted with a star, 
and round it Sigillvm Galfridi de Ann." The church of the Holy Tr_inity 
is remarkable neither for antiquity nor beauty. If contains an elegant 
white marble tablct to the memory of Dr. William Cuming, who practised 
as a physician in this town for for-nine years. The epitaph informs 
us that, at his own request, he was buried in the church-yard rather than 
in the church, "" lest he, who studied whilst living to promote the health 
of his fellow-citizens, should prove detrimental to it when àead.'" The 
church of Ail Saints has nothing remarkable. The town-hall, which stands 
at a short distance from St. Peter's-church, was built by the corporation 
in 1791. It is a spacious and handsome structure, having a market-place 
under it. The shire-hall is a neat building, fronted with Portland stone, 
and having a pediment in the centre. The courts are well contrived, and 
the building is altogether commodious. The new gaol, situated on the 
north side of the town, contains the county gaol, penitentiary-house, and 
bouse of correction, and is built on the plan recommended by Mr. Howard. 
If was erected at the sure of £1J,179 10s. 6d., by the ingenious Mr. 
Bradburn. 5. tread-mill, with three wheels, has within a few years been] 
added to this establishment. The exterior appearance of this edifice is: 
peculiarly handsome, and the interior possessea ,very convenience- The 
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buildings consist of a lodge, keeper's-house, cbapel, debtors' day-rooms, 
i female fines, and female debtors: rooms, visiting rooms for maie debtors, 
fines, felons' infirmaries, &c., and of four wings, detached from, but com- 
municating with the centre building on each story, by means of cast-iron 
bridges from the several galleries. There are separate sleeping cells for 
eighty-eight prisoners, which are distributed in the several buildings ; and 
two airy dormitories for male debtors, each containing four beds, to be 
used in case the number exceeds that which can be accommodated in tbe 
debtors" wing ; besides four cells for condemned prisoners, light and airy ; 
four over these perfectly dark, yet airy, for the refractory ; and six recep- 
tion cells, which last are fitted up in the lodge. The rooms are so 
arranged, that hot only the maie prisoners are separated from the female, 
and the felons from the debtors, fines, &c., but those of each description 
are subdivided into classes ; and for each class, by means of distinct stair- 
cases, separate subdivisions are appropriated, with courts, work-rooms, 
&c., to each. The female fines, and female debtors, have each a com- 
modious room, with every possible convenience, separate and detached 
from every part of the building, except the keeper's-house and court. '" In 
the reception cells," says Mr. Hutchins, "'in the lodge, prisoners are 
placed immediately on their entrance, until they can be examined by the 
surgeon, and thoroughly cleaned, for which purpose here are a hot and cold 
bath. If in a foui and infectious state, they remain there till the surgeon 
pronounces them fit to be removed into the interior parts of the prison. 
They are then sent to their proper classes ; and all felons are apparelled in 
the gaol uniform ; and their own clothes, if fit to be preserved, are fumigated 
in a kiln, and laid by in a wardrobe till their liberation, or are delivered 
to the care of their friends. There are also two rooms in the lodge for the 
habitation of the task-master, and a small one for one of the turnkeys ; a 
wardrobe; a room containing one of Stockdale's mills for grinding corn, and 
every other requisite for grinding and for dressing the fiour, v¢here all the 
corn used for supplying the prison is ground, and which is round to answer 
extremely v¢ell ; a committee room for the magistrates to transact business 
in ; an office for the gaoler; a bakehouse and brewhouse, with iron 
boilers, an oven, and other conveniences for cooking for the prisoners ; 
and on the top of the lodge there is a fiat roof covered with copper, on 
which executions take place, in view of ail the criminal prisoners.'" The 
regulations for the government of the prison are of great excellence, and 
confer the highest credit on the persons concerned. This town possesses 
two free schools; one of them erected and endowed by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, of Melcombe Regis, in 1569 ; the other by the corporation, in 
1623. There are also two alms-houses, and other charitable institutions. 
Dorchester was fortified by the Romans with a wall and fosse, and two 
exterior ramparts to the south and v¢est, which, though in many places 
levelled bv the plough, are still visible. These enclosed an area of about 
eighty actes. On the west side, part of the old Roman wall was standing 
in 1802; this was six feet thick, and in some places twelve feet high. 
The foundation laid on the solid chalk, and the wall formed of wrag- 
stones, laid in an oblique direction, and covered over with very strong 
mortar. The next course tan the contrary way, and occasionallv three 
horizontal ones for binding : much fiint was likewise employed. S'orne of 
the foundations of this v¢all appear in other places :--'" On the east," says 
Mr. Hutchins, "'a small lane is built upon it, and the ditch filled up; 
though it is still called the walls. Great part of the remains were levelled 
or destroyed in making the walks round the town. About the year 1764, 
eighty-five feet of the wall were pulled down, and only seventy-seven left 
standing. The method of making them seems to bave been by building 
two parallel walls, and filling up the interval between thern with hot 
cernent or mortar, and with flint and stones promiscuously used." Various 
Roman coins bave been dug up in different parts of Dorchester : and in 
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1750, a gold ring, half an inch thick, valued at £3 17s. 6d. was found in 
the Frome. The most valuable relie, however, was a bronze image of a 
Roman Mercury, about four inches and a half high, discovered in the back 
garden of the free-school, endowed by Mr. Hardy. A considerable frag- 
ment of a Roman pavement was also round here. The environs are 
extremely pleasant. The view of the town, wigh tbe tower of St. Peter's- 
church, and that of Fordington near Dorchester, may be seen in every 
situation. The country around is level and fruitful ; every where covered 
with immense flocks of sheep. On the south and west, and part of the 
north and east of the town, are agreeable walks of lime and sycamore 
trees. The vicinity of this town has several objects of antiqum'ian research. 
"'The extended plains of Dorsetshire,'" Mr. Gilpin remarks, "" however 
desolate they now appear, have once been busy scenes: the antiquaïy 
finds rich employment among them for his curiosity. To follow him in 
quest of every heaving hillock, and to hear a discussion of conjectures 
about the traces of a Danish or a Roman mattock, where the eye of com- 
on observation perceives no traces at ail, might be tedious ; but he shows 
us several fragments of antiquity on these plains, which are truly curmus 
and convinces us that few places in England have been more considerable 
in Roman times than Dorchester. Poundbury and Maiden-castle are both 
extraordinary remains of Roman stations. Numberless tumuli are also 
thrown up ail over the downs: these ere antiquities in the times even of the 
Romans themselves. But the most valuable fragment on these plains is a 
Roman amphitheatre, which retains its complete form to this day." Dot-I 
chester sends two members to parliament. 
Marhel, ,Vednesday and Saturday.--Fairs, February 14th, Trinity Monday, and July 6th, 
for cattle and sheep ; August 6th, for cattle, wool, &c.--Mail arrives 9.39 morning, departs 
4 29 afteroon.--Bankers, ,Villiams, Cox, and Co., draw on Wil|iams, Deacon, and Co. ; and 
William Eliot, on Nilliams and Co.--lnns, the Antelope, and the King's Anns. 
* DORCHESTER, though now depending chieflv on the traffic of the 
high road on which it is situated, was formerly a place of great interest 
and distinction ; but, when the pomp of episcopal dignity was removed , 
no local circumstance existed to stimulate enterprise, or to ensure the 
, I 
attainment of affluence to the exercise of industr The place is termed 
byBede ' Civitas Dorclnla ; by Leland, Hydropohs ; a name, observes 
Camden, of hm own mventmg ; but proper enough ; Dour mgnffyng ml 
Brltain "" water.'" The Thame flows near the town on the east, and thel 
grand stream, denominated Isis, on the west; a junction taking placel 
between thc two at no great distance. On the site of this town was a 
Roman station, probably of extent and importance. It seems to bave 
retained some celebrity during the ages immediately ensuing; but it did 
hot reach the height of its prosperity till the seventh century, whcn 
Birinus, sent ïrom Rome by Pope Honorius to convert the West Saxons, 
is said to have here first preached to them the gospel. Birinus had already 
baptized Cinegils, king of that people, on which occasion Oswald, King 
of Northumberland, attended as god-sib, or god-father; and the two 
kings, according to Bede, gave the bishop this town for the foundation 
of an episcopal see, in honour of the ceremony. The see was long of 
gigantic magnificence, comprising the two large kingdoms of the West 
Saxons and Mercians. Twenty bishops sat here in almost papal grandeur; 
and, though seven bishoprics were at length taken out of it, the see still 
continued the largest in England, till about the )'ear 1086, when Remigiusl 
removed it to Lincoln. During the periods of its wealth and dignlty, 
Dorchester -,vas the sent of council with several monarchs ; but it suffered 
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muela m the incursions ofvarious contending parties. It is evident tha f its 
chiefifleadour was cotafined to the ,Saxon ages, and that it was hot able o 
reeover from the various ravages eommitted by the Danes. About the reign 
of Edward III. the town experienced some accession of consequence from 
the construction of a bridge over the Thame. The great road had previously 
passed through Wallingford. The trafic was now divided ; but the in- 
habitants failed to derive any important advantages from the eircumstance. 
The town was encompassed by a wall, which Hearne traces "" from Wally, 
hall a mlle north from the ehurch by the abbey spring called Collwell, at 
the saine distance from the town, where he places a fort. On the east is 
the village of Warborough. The walls run between Overy ; thence south, 
where the great road now is, quite to the present town, and so on to Dvke- 
hiils.'" The foundations of the wall are still frequently turned up by the 
plough in several of these places. Hearne says, "" we are sure, even after 
; the conquest, there were at least four churches hcre, three of which 
on the south and south-west sides of the abbev-ehurch." On the north 
of the town, in a piece of ground termed the" Farm-field, may now be 
traced in drv summers, tlae foundations of a building, which, by standing 
due east and'west, and by the proportions, appears to have been one of tlaese 
structures. On the south side of the present church stood a castle, of 
whieh every fragment has disappeared. To the south of the town is a 
circular field, supposed to bave been an amplaitheatre; and nearlv con- 
tiguous is a farm-house, called Bishop's-court, and the Gyld. (n the 
latter spot the bishop's palace formerly stood. On the north side, at the 
distance of about hall a mlle from the town, are some ditches, called Ail 
, Ridge, or Ail Ditch banks, supposed to be the remains of some fortifica- 
tion ruade during the struggles between the English and the Danes. The 
most interesting relie is contained in the extensive embankment termed 
Dyke-hills ; a double intrenchment, about three quarters of a toile long, 
on the south side of the town. Some Roman coins bave been turned up 
here. Indeed, this town and its neighbourhood bave afforded an abundant 
harvest of coins and relies ; Roman money, of gold, silver, and brass, from 
Julîus Coesar to Heraclius, having been discovered in unusual plenty, with 
various other interesting antiquities. Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 
founded here, in 1140, an abbey of black canons. A part of this building 
still remains, near the church. Some additions having been ruade to 
render it tenentable, it is occupied by the toaster of a sehool instituted by 
the Fettiplace family, for the education of six poor boys. This town bas 
only one church, a spacious and handsome building, of tlae reign of 
:Henry III. It bas a square and veighty but rather low, west tower, With 
turrets at three of the angles, and an embattled parapet at the top. In 
the ehurch-yard is a mutilated cross ; the shaft taper, and three ranges of 
kneeling places at the base. On the north side ofthe church are the traces 
of a cloister, which formed a communication with the abbey. The interior 
of the building is 231 feet from east to west, by 210 in width, including 
the aisles ; and the height about fifty-five. Both the ailes have distinct 
marks of an altar, and places for the holy water, &c., at the east end. 
"" The mullions of the north window of the chancel are carved to represent 
a tree of sacred genealogy. At the root lies the prostrate figure of Jesse, 
and from his body the tree is ruade to proceed. On the branches are 
carved twenty-four figures ; and at the top, beneath a rise of flowers, was 
a figure of Jesus, long since removed. There are likewise sixteen figures 
painted on the glass, fifteen of which bave a naine appended. In the com- 
partments of the great east window, over the communion table, are various 
paintings, describing, in the old Saxon style, different passages in the His- 
tory ofBirinus. Under the south window ofthe chancel are four canopied 
i recesses ; three of these were probably intended for the reception of the 
priest, deacon, and sub-.'d_afon, during some parts of the high mass per- 
formed in the chaaçel. -T,q6.1fourth contains t.he piscina used for the wash- 
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